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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 

The pictures, the prose ami the verses which this modest anthology reproduces, arc all 
taken from "The First Fifty Years of Punch," 1841 to 1891. In some cases the copyrights 
are vested in the contributors or their representatives, and the permission which they 
have courteously granted for this occasion must not be supposed to waive their rights as 
against unauthorised republication of their contributions to Punch. 
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P OF M BINDEK* 



A 


v N evening with Punch need not be regulated by any formal programme ; and save for the fact 
that these selections all come from “ The First Fifty Years”. — 1841 to 1891, no definite plan 
has directed the incidence of the scissors. It is, perhaps, the most characteristic charm of 
a set of Punch volumes that one may open them at random. The plums. _ave impartially distributed 
throughout the cake, and the cake itself is always of a generous tj'iiailty. ''Pictures, prose and verse by 
the most eminent English artists and authors 4iato;,UHfe*&':bec6<tae so. merged in the general body of 
Punch's unsigned treasures, that one is surprised id finjt.hp^v.ftpfclen tcdlbf names the editorial registers 
present. 


Tennyson and Thackeray, Hood and Jerrold, Mr. Birrn'and and Mr. VV. S. Gilbert, Mr. Andrew 
Lang and H. D. Traill, Charles Lever and Tom Taylor, the creator of “Trilby” and the 
creator of Mr. Verdant Green ; Mr. Anstey and C. S. Calverley, Albert Smith and Horace Smith, 
"Jacob Omnium” and Dean Hole, Shirley Brooks and James Payn, Sala, the a Becketts of two 
generations, and that greatest of diarists, Mr. Henry Lucy — writers of every sort have enriched the 
pages of the famous weekly. 

Nor have Punch's artists been Punch men only. Four of the greatest among them, Leech, Keene, 
Doyle, Sir John Tenniel, and Mr. Linley Sambourne, are indeed best known as " Punchites," 
but the public associate others with a quite different sort of art : Lord Leighton, for instance, Sir John 
Millais, Sir John Gilbert, Fred Walker and Stacy Marks, Birket Foster and Mr. G. A. Storey, Mr. 
Briton Riviere and Mr. Walter Crane, Randolph Caldecott and Fred Barnard. 
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PREFACE. 


George du Maurier (who, by the way, wrote a little as well as drew a deal for Punch), was loved 
by Punch readers for the gentle chivalry and kindliness of his work, as well as for its beauty and 
its artistry, years before his novels brought him another circle of admirers, and, even now, Trilby, 
Peter Ibbetsen, and the Martian are hardly so well known as Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns, Grigsby, 
Sir Pompey Bedell ; Sir Gorgius Midas, his “ lady," and his heir ; young Cadby ; 'Arry and 'Arriet ; 
his Grace of Stilton and his august spouse; Maudle, Postlethwaitc and the intensest Mrs. Cimabue 
Brown ; Miss Sopeley, Mr. Todeson and Mrs. Vere de Verc. 

From among the work of these and other Punch contributors the selections which form this 
book have been chosen, in the attempt to give a broader view of Punch than could be afforded by 
any single hundred pages taken bodily from one volume. The general appearance of the Punch 
pages has been so far as possible preserved, and a number of the pictures and jests which have been 
most talked about arc reproduced. But the result is, after all, no more than a casual hour or two with 
Punch, a gathering together of such fragments as might arrest a desultory reader in the course of 
turning the leaves. It will serve to whet, rather than to gratify, the appetite ; and the critic who 
concludes that he would have made a very different choice is paying the best of compliments to 
Punch. No two men or women would agree if they were asked to name their favourite pages out of 
all the thousands, and even the children who so love the genial Hunchback would differ about the 
choice. That is the very essence of the charm which lies in the volumes : Punch has been, from the 
first, Everybody's Weekly, and no two people would give the same reason for their tenderness. 

When voting competitions were in vogue, and we were all invited to pick our pet poets and 
painters, someone might well have asked the public to name the most effective cartoon, the keenest 
social satire, or the drollest sporting cut in Mr. Punch's gallery. If but one page could be framed to 
hang upon the wall of a colonist's hut, or the bulkhead of a South Sea schooner's cabin, would it he 
a Leech or a Tenniel, a du;Maurier or a Snmbournc ? For mere beauty’s sake, nothing could well be 
more lovable than some of. the pictu/eJj^R.p. race desired to deify a woman, what nobler figure 
could they choose than one pf the. rnajeVfic ewihrfrj'.wjirtlii Sir John Tenniel has given us ? Was the 
nymph that Heine saw, in 'tire.' sltfdj/w.arf.\thie lajrjei "CflifT, more strangely beautiful that Mr. Sam- 
bourne’s “ May ” ?* Luskin ojeiv.np type bf EMglish girlhood more exquisite than Leech’s, and 
du Maurier has given us children find "giplf fttjd mothers — grandmothers, too, as sweet and fair as saints. 
Douglas Jerrold was surely jesting when he objected to Sir John Gilbert’s contributions, saying “We 
don’t want Rubens on Punch," for it has been the policy of the paper to think that nothing was too 
good for Punch's constituency. 

It is a mistake, however, to think of the Punch volumes as mere picture-books— as great a mistake 
as to think of Punch as a mere jester. If one were to interleave a history of the Victorian Era with 
added illustrations, nearly every cartoon in Punch would be needed. If a treatise were now to be 
written describing the “ manners, customs, and dress ” of Victorian England, as Lacroix in his famous 
work described the peoples of Mcdia:val Europe, Punch would be ransacked for “documents." But 
the letterpress in the Punch volumes is not a mere grey background for the cuts ; nor has any great 
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PREFACE. 


part o( the good tilings in Punch been reprinted. Thackeray's contributions have, indeed, been 
sorted out with pious care, but he was one of many writers — some of them hardly known by name — 
who gave of their best to Punch, year after year. Sir Walter Besant published the other day* a striking 
study of the novels that have made History, and a not less interesting examination might be made of 
the articles as well as the cartoons, in Punch which have influenced the political and social develop- 
ments of the last sixty years. Of these developments they are a most valuable record. The historical 
novel, with all its falsity of perspective, has been of incalculable service, because it directed to the past 
the attention of the general reader, and Punch's informal accounts of Victorian events not only supply 
an amusing survey of our own time, but are eminently fair and straightforward. 

If one dwelt long enough upon this train of thought, enumerating all the^elements of value in 
the Punch volumes, one might well arrive at the conclusion that it was a crime to tamper with those 
volumes at all, and burn this small anthology unopened. But one may pause before that point of 
view has been attained, and express a hope that the reader who glances at these pages will remember 
that they pretend to be no more than chips from Mr. Punch’s quarry. 

It has been thought expedient to add some notes and comments to these selections, and Mr. 
Spielmann's admirable “ History of Punch " has been, by permission, so freely drawn upon that 
every page of the annotations is indebted to it. And the reader may be glad to know that an edition 
of " The First Fifty Years of ‘ Punch,' "■ in twenty-five quadruple volumes, with this " History of ‘ Punch ’ ” 
added as a twenty-sixth volume, is mentioned in the publishers’ announcements which appear at 
the end of these pages. 

So much by way of apology for this small wineglassful from Mr. Punch's vast tun : what little 
it holds has come from a noble vintage— drink it down, and Goit Save the Queen ! 


• VoL IX o* M The Library ot Famous L.leralure," published by Tht Standard, 



Ji'Hh Lttck. 
i, D'^wh iy R, Doilt. 
In Du British \fnunm.) 


A PICTURE by John Leech is the most titling point of de- 
parture for a collection of Punch's creations. From very 
nearly the beginning (Leech made his appearance in the fourth 
number) he “surveyed society from the gentleman’s point of 
view ” — as Thackeray said of him — until his death in 
October, 1864. His last drawing for Punch, which 


■THE RISING 
GENERATION.' 


is reproduced on page 45 of this collection, was in 
the hands of the engravers when he was “ harassed to his grave ” 
by the organ-grinders, against whose “ pestilent noises ” he had so 
often and so wittily protested. “ Carlyle ” (says Mr. Moncure 
Conway), “ who suffered from the same fraternity, mingled with 
his sorrow for Leech some severe sermons against that kind of 
liberty which ‘ permitted Italian foreigners to invade London and 
kill John Leech, and no doubt hundreds of other nervous people 
who die and make no sign.’ ” 

Charles Dickens (who was, by the way, like Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain and other notabilities, a “ rejected contributor " to Punch, 
during its First Fifty Years) cherished a great admiration for this 
picture of the precocious boy, and remarked with reference to it 
that the young gentleman’s feeling, “ he should be 1 deuced 
inclined to go and cut that fellow out,’ appears to us one of the 
most natural emotions of the human breast.” 

The drawing by Sir John Gilbert, which appears on the page 
facing this, was one of his earliest contributions to Punch. It was 
published as an illustration to the first chapter of Albert Smith’s 
" Natural History of Courtship,” appearing without 
a caption, and is now called “ The Love Letter," for ^.etter^ 
convenience of reference. For more than fifty years 
Punch presented, from time to time, the handiwork of this 
distinguished artist, who was at once a pre-eminent master of 
black and white, and a historical painter of serious powers. His 
“ Wolsey and Buckingham ” and “Murder of Thomas a Beckett,” 
both painted in 1878, are still freely reproduced for sale. One 
of his most spirited drawings for Punch was the frontispiece to the 
third volume, also used on the wrapper of the parts for the latter 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


\ny JOAN LMCft. J 

THE RISING GENERATION. 

Juvenile. “I wonder whether that hurl hah got ary tix— for I feel 

ROST OWDACIOUHLT INCLINED TO OO AND CUT THAT FELLOW OCT.” 

tjr*i»Y* is. iw7.**r,r/. u p. mi 


Sinecure of neighbouring i'a, as Milting observes, the 
mmiplisht Ladt Haxueuna Thistlewood, daughter of my 
extent frend, .Joiix Gkoroe Qodfret dr Bullion Thistle- 
wood, Eurl of Barraicrea Baron Southdown, in the Porridge 
of the United Kingdom, Baron Hagjrismore, in Scotland, K.T., 
Lord Lcftiumt 01 the County of Middlesex. Ac., Ac. This 
young lady was with her Noble Ma. when 1 was kimhutcd 
torils her. And surely never lighted on tliia hearth a more 
dclightfte vishn. In that gallixy of Bewtv the Lady H Angelina 
was the fairest Star- in tliat rcath u Loveliness the sweetest 
Rooetmdd : Pore Mahv Have, nr Art’s young iSriahu 
had Is-en sentcrd on thee ; hut luce water through a siw. 
her imiuidgv disaiieareil in a moniink, and left me itilransd 
in the presnus of nlNIUVA ! 

“ Lady Bareacrek made me a ntvjostick bow— a grand and 
hawfle pusnage her Ladyship is, with a Homing Nose, and an 
enawmus nloom of llootriuge phetliero : the fare H Angelina 
smiled with a sweetness perfickhr bewhildring, and said, ‘0, 
Mr. df. la Pi. re he, I ’ni so delighted to make your acquain- 
tance. I have often heard of you. 

“ * Who,’ says 1, ‘luis mentioued my insiggniftirknt igsistanee 
to the fair "Lady H Angelina, kee bon tire igstrame poor 
flnwir/’ (for you see I ’ve not studdird Pel fun n for notuink. 
and luivc hint a few French phraces, without which no Gent of 
fashn speak* now.) 

“ 1 0/ replies n»y lady, ‘it was Papa first ; and then a very, 
very old friend of yours.’ 

“ * Whose name is,’ says 1, pusht on by my stoopid curaw- 
saty 

“ ‘ Hoggins - Mart Ann Hoggins ’ — ansurred my My 
i Lifting pi it to siditt her little sides.) ‘She is my maid. Mu. de 
la .i.uchk, ami I’m afraid yon are a very sad, sad person.’ 

“*A mere haggyteU,' says I. ‘In fommer days I w via 
equaintod with that* voung woman; hut haltered suckmatandes 
have sejtpamted us lor hever, and many cure is irratreevukly 
jtenfrir elsewhere.’ 

44 * Do tell me all about it. Who is it? When was it? We 
are all dying to know.’ 

“‘Since about two minnits, and the Lady's name liegins with 
u lift ,’ savs I, looking her temlarly in the face, and oonjring 
U]i hall tlie fussa nations of my smile. 

u ‘Mr. pk la Pluche,’ here said a gentleman in whiskers 
and mistashes standing by, ‘ hadn’t you better take your spun 
out of the Commas ok Bakeacrkn’ train ?’— * Never mind 
Mamma’s train’ f^ud Ladt H Angelina): ‘tills is the great 
Ma HI LA Pu i - s— yours toa 

Mr. dk la Pluche, let me present you to Captain George 


JEAMES’S DIARY. 

[Up Thackeray .] 

LOtc. 13. 1815.— Fel 9, p. SL] or, perap<s may igspert tliat I should 
narrait at lenth the mckmstanxas 
of my hawiince with the British 
(Jrownd. But I am not one who 
would gratafy imputtnint cumins- 
nty. Rispect for our reckoniied 
instatewtions is my fust quallaty. I, 
for one, will dyu rallying round my 
Thrown. 

“ Suthse it to say, when I stood in 
the Hargnst PresnU, — when 1 sor 
on the right A of my H imperial 
Souring that Most Gracious Prime 
to admire womb has been the chief 
Objick of my life, my Inisiuu was 
sensed witli an imotiiim which my 
Penn rifewsw to dixeribe — my 
trembling knees halmost rifused 
their lioffis— I rerkleck nothing mor 
until I was found pliainting in the 
harms of the Lord Ciiamberling. 
Sir Horekt Peal apnd to he stand- 
ing by (I knew our wuthy Primmikr 
bv Punch's picture of him, ignpeci- 
allv his Ugs), and lie was conwnssing 
witli a man of womb I shall say 
nothlnk, but that lie is a Hero of 
[Drawing by Thaekrrau] 100 ft tea, and herery Jitc he jit he 
one. Nead I sav tliat I elude to H ARTHUR or Wkllinuting ? I 
introjuiced myself to these dents, and intend to improve the equaint- 
anee. and perape ast Guvmint for a Bametcv. 

“put there was another pusn womb on this droring-ronm T fust had 
tlic inagspressable dal i to to beold. This was that Star of fashing, that 


[By Sir John Gilbert . J 

THE LOVE LETTER. 

(An Illustration to “The Natural History or Courtship," 
Chap. I.) 

[July x 1MI— rw. 3. p. 4.] 


half of 184a and for subsequent monthly parts. The little figure 
of Punch, which appears 011 the margin of this page, is a detail 
from this design. 



Sir ydtn Gilbert's Contention of 
Mr . "Punch.* 

[Detail /rem a design formerly 
used e?u tie seraffer.] 


JEAMES'S 

DIARY." 


“Jeames's Diary ” is an excellent specimen of Thackeray in his 
most riotously humorous vein. Mr. de la Pluclie’s spelling is in 
itself droll enough to amuse the most serious reader, and the 
drawings with which the great novelist adorned his prose and 
verse would have earned him a place at the Punch table if he had 
never written a line. He illustrated, indeed, not only 
his own articles, but some by other contributors, and 
the fact that he was a “pen-and-peneil” man enabled 
him to do the fullest justice to his own conceptions. No one who 
reads his contributions to Punch as they appear in his collected 
works can hope to find the same pleasure that they give in their 
original form ; and until Mr. Spielmann’s elaborate bibliography 
of his work for Punch was compiled, not even the biographers 
knew how great a share Thackeray had in the pages of Punch 
from 1841 to 1855. 


Mr. Punch's love of field sports has always been one of the 
characteristics which did most to enshrine him in the hearts of a 
sportsmanlike nation, and the extraordinary adventures of that 
immortal muff, Mr. Briggs, kept England laughing for years. It 
would not be easy to find in the history of all art and literature 
any publication— even the Handlev-Cross aovels need not be 
excepted — which appeals so surely as Coes *• The First 
Fifty Years of Punch ” to the man who has been "TRIUMPHANT 
brought up to regard gun and rod and horse and SUCCESS OF 
hounds as natural appliances without which life is **R. BRIGGS.* 
incomplete. Leech was himself an ardent rather than 
a successful sportsman, and had so little confidence in his horse- 
manship that he once insisted on buying a broken-winded horse 
because it was sure not to carry him far if it bolted. 


Mr. Burnand has said* of George du Maurier that “ society was 

• "Punch Xolta," by F. C- Gunuiod, Part iia.. " Pall Malt Majaain*,' Augurt. ityp. 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 



TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS OF MR. BRIGGS. 


[By John Lrerh.] 


Somehow or other {assisted bt his Little Rot Walter), he catches a Jacx, which, to use Mr. B/a owe words. 

Flies at him, axd Barks like a Doo ! 

[.▼orrnibr 3, PCX- IV& M, p 2UL] 


Silvertof.’ — The Canting bent just one jint of his back very slitriy; 
I return! Ms stare with squill hottiness. ‘Go and see for Lady B a r e- 
aches' carriclge, Charles,’ says his Lordship ; and vispers to me, ‘ a 
COHfliB of ours— a poor relation.' So I took no notis of the feller 
when he camp hack, nor in hit subsqulnt visits to Hill Street, where 
it seems a knife and fork was laid reglar for this shabby Uapting.” 


I “Thiuttay Night . — 0 Haeoemea, Haeoeliea, my jEudin for yon 
hogments daily ! I ’re bean with her two the Hopra. 1 sent her a 
liewtiflc Camellia Jyponiky from Covn Garding. with a request she 
would wear it in her raving Air. I wear another in my Imtn-ole. 
Kvns, what was my sattustaekshn as 1 leant hover her cliair, and 
igsammined tlie house with my glas 1 
“ She was as sulkv and silent as pawsble, however —would scarcely 
speek ; although I Iriiolad her with a thowsnd little plesn trips. I 
spoae it was because that wulgar raskle Silvertop, trot* l stay in the 
box. A* if he didn’ know (Lady B's as deaf as a poast and counts for 
nothink) tliat |»eople aometlmes like a t<xty(«ty.’ a 


** Friday . — I was sleeples all night. I gave went to my feelings in 
the follering line*— there ’* a hiir out of Balpe’s Hopera tliat she’s 
fond of. I adapted them to that melladv. 

“ She was in the droring-room alone with Lady B. She was wob- 
bling at the manna as I hentered. I flung the convasatkm upon 
mewsick ; said I sung myself, (1 ’ve ad lesns lately of Sioeor 
Twaektdillo) ; and, on her rekwesting rue to faver lier with some- 
ihink, I bust out with my |*oiin : 

“‘WHEN MOONLIKE ORE THE HAZURB SEAS.’ 

“ * When mormlike ore tlie liazure seas 
In soft effulgence swells, 

When silver jews am! Inlmy breaz? 

Bend down the Lily's liells ; 
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his study ; society men and women his models ; as models he 
sought them, and as a philosophic draughtsman of poetic tem- 
perament, he accepted their proferred companionship.” "THINGS ONE 
■‘The sheltered life” of England, “the garden-party WOULD 
environment,” in which du Maurier found almost all RATHER 
his subjects, is peopled by women as beautiful, certainly, HAVE LEFT 
as any in the world. Du Maurier's imagination UNSAID, 
adorned them with a further grace : an almost excessive stature, a 
clearness of protile, a dignity of poise, which recalls to many of us 
the souvenir — glorified, no doubt — of the women of Arles. His tall 
young men are superhumanly strong and lithe ; he could not help 
deifying the race, and “ Lady Glitter” in this cut is surely one of his 
tallest order. 

One of tlie most popular jokes Punch ever published appeared in 
Punch's Almanac for 1845. It was printed in the same small type 
in which it appears in the lower left-hand corner of this 

■* WORTHY OF 

page, and the editor apparently had no idea that the 
advice he quotes as worthy of attention would become an 
immortal landmark in “The First Fifty Years of Punch” 

For more than half a century this little jest has been quoted in 
one newspaper and another, in connection with all sorts of 
subjects, week after week, and yet we learn from Mr. Spielmann’s 
“ History of Punch ” that one of the knottiest problems he 
encountered, in the course of his four years’ labour upon the book, 
was the tracing of the origin of the joke. Chance at last revealed 
that the author was, in fact, no other than Henry Mayhew, one of 
the three co-editors under whose direction Punch was first pub- 
lished. 

The Prince of Wales, as a child, was an especial pet of 
Mr. Punch's , and when his Royal Highness celebrated 
his Jubilee (which occurred, by the way, in the same SPORT" 
year as that of the great weekly, for Punch is less than 
four months the Prince’s senior) Mr. Punch declared that “ the 
longer he knew him, the better he liked him.” 
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PUNCH, OP THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


[By Qeorye du Miwrl.r.' 

THINGS ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE LEFT UNSAID. 

Servant. m Ladt Glitter’* Carriage !" 

Son of the House ( tenderly , as he hands her LadysJdjt out). “ Au ! I 've been waiting ron this Moment all the Evening ! " 

'llav 14 . l887.-n.lV ffj. 2SL1 


When calm and dean, the rosy *l«ip 
Han lapt your mwI in dreems, 

R Hangeline ! R lady mine ! 

Dost thou remember J eames ? 

“ 1 1 mark thee in the Marble All, 

Where England's loveliest si line — 

I nay the fairest of them liall 
Is Lady Hanokline. 

My aoul, in desolate eclipse, 

With recollection teem*— 

And then I lmsk, with weeping lips 
Dost thou remember Jkames 1 

u 1 Away ! I may not tell thee hall 
This soughring heart endures— 

There is a lonely sperrit-call 
Tliat Sorrow never cures ; 

Then* is a little, little Star, 

That still above hic beams ; 

It is the Star of Hone— hut nr ! 

Dost thou remember J eames t * 

" When I came to the lost words, ‘ Dost thou remember Je-e-e-am*?’ 
I I threw such an igapreashn of unuttrabhle temlerniss into the shake 
i at the bend, that Hangemxa could hare it no more. A lmst of 
uncumtrollable emntium seized her. She put her ankervher to her 
face and left tlie room. I heard her lading and sobbing histerickiy 
in the bedwor. 

“0 Hanqelixa— M y adord one, My Art* oy !" • ■ • 

[By Henry May he tv.] 


WOBTHT Or ATTENTION. 

Advice to persons about to marry.— Don't 

[From Punch Almanack, IMA) 


[By John Larch ) 

ROYAL SPORT. 

It will lie in the recollection of our readers that a handsome rod 
(which turns out to be really » fishing rod after all), was a little while 
ago presented to the Prince of Wales. HU Royal Highness has 
lately laid some capital sport with thU rod, having succeeded in 
capturing several of nU Mamma’* gold fish, one of which waa as big u» 
a dace and weighed six ounces. It was very nearly (Milling the Prince 
in. 

[aiobrr 5. 1»| L— Vat. 7. p. 157.) 
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J/*. “ Punch " in a ra&. 
(By Sir Jtfkn 7Y«««W.) 


“ A Terrib'.e Threat ” appeared in the issue of Punch dated 
October nth, 1884. It was an expression of the very general 
dissatisfaction aroused by the attitude of Mr, Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment toward the South African Republic. 

On September 26th, about a week before this cartoon 
was drawn, “The Times” published a leading article * h r E e ^^ LE 
in which the following passage occured 

41 The Boers arc not a people to be trifled with, ncr to be bound by mere 
paper agreement*. If we let them believe that a Convention may be torn to 
pieces before the ink with which it was signed is dry, they arc not likely to 
respect longer than it suits them the artificial boundary of the Reserve or 
even the frontier of Natal. 

44 This, at any rate, is a question in which the honour and self-respect of 
England, to say nothing of the vital interests of the South African Colonies, 
are directly involved. Unless we are prepared to retire altogether from 
South Africa, we cannot allow the Boers to extort concession after concession, 
to heap insult upon insult, and to treat Convention after Convention as 
things which are made only to be broken. When we annexed the Transvaal 
we very soon found we had got a wolf by the ear. We were willing to let 
it go, and wc incurred some humiliation in doing so. But the humiliation 
wc underwent in undoing that which it would have been far better never to 
have done, was nothing in comparison to that which we should incur if, now 
that the Boers are the aggressors, we allow them to flout us with impunity.” 

On October 9th, the day after the first copies of the issue of 
Punch containing the cartoon had been sent out, another leading 
article was published in ** The Times,” in which this cartoon is 
cited. The invasion of Bechuanaland by the Boers was arousing 
more and more indignation. 

“The Times ” said : — 44 Most people, however, are of opinion that the thing 
has now gone far enough, and that, although the British Lion need not 
•rouse' himself overmuch, it is time for Mr. Gladstone to assume an attitude 
somewhat more energetic than the mildly admonitory one in which he is 
depicted in the cartoon in this week’s Punch. . . 

. . To keep the Boers in order we must have a force upon the spot. 
They are not to be trusted for a week to adhere to any engagement they 
may make, and they do not constitute an organised State upon which 
effective restraint can be laid, or from which substantial guarantees can be 
exacted. They are rather a mob of lawless and disorderly persons who 
must be controlled by an armed police. 

“South Africa contains abundance of excellent material for the construc- 
tion of a force capable of teaching the Boers to construe a Convention some- 
what more accurately than at present. There i* no lack of hardy settler* 
devoted to the British connection who will gladly enrol themselves under 
the British flag, and should be able to discharge the task of keeping in check 
the adventurers of the Transvaal.” 

This forecast of Punch has been more than justified. The 
British Lion was “roused” at last — fifteen years later. The 
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[Bv Sir John Tennlcl] 

A TERRIBLE THREAT! 

i 1 

Mu. W. E. G. “LOOK HERE. MY CHRISTIAN FRIEND. YOU’VE THREATENED TO HORSEWHIP OUR 
FORCES; YOU VE VIOLATED OUR TREATY; YOU VE MARCHED INTO STELLALAND; AND YOU'VE PULLED 
DOWN OUR FLAG. A LITTLE MORE, — AND — AND — YOU'LL HO LSI: THE BRITISH LIUS It" 
j t (Hoktr It. last.— IVf. ST. it 1*3.] 
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" Little more ” which the legend beneath Sir John Tenniel's cartoon 
puts in Mr. Gladstone's mouth was a good deal more : but the 
result came. 

The anecdote of the railway porter and the tortoise, which may 
be counted as one of the most often quoted jests in “ The First 
Fifty Years of Punch,” is illustrated by Keene with 
the intense truthfulness which was the greatest charac- ZOOlOGY - 
teristic of his work. From 1851 to 1891, when Keene died, 
only a few months before the celebration of Punch's Jubilee, he 
contributed nearly six thousand designs which portray the types 
of those forty years so accurately that one may rely upon them as 
if they were kinetoscopie records. It has been said of him that, 
like Charles Dickens— and the two men’s methods had indeed 
much in common— he never brought a gentleman upon his stage, 
but the whole range of the middle and lower middle classes afforded 
a field in which he was almost matchless. It was his privilege to 
study the masses before their dress and manner of life had become 
so dully imitative as they are to-day ; he did not exaggerate their 
rugged individualities to the extent of absolute distortion, as did 
Cruikshank, but he lost nothing of their quaintness. 


Although Douglas Jerrold did not plume himself upon the success 
of the 11 Curtain Lectures,” preferring to believe that his repu- 
tation rested upon his power of comedy rather than of .. MRS 
farce, there can be no question but that Mrs. Caudle’s CAUOLE’S 
scoldings did more than any other letterpress to make CURTAIN 
Punch popular among the larger public. The papers LECTURES 
were translated into half a dozen languages, and the story was 
promptly transferred to the stage. One aggrieved matron wrote 
to complain that the Lectures were “bringing discord into 
families and making a multitude of women miserable,” but Jerrold 
put himself right with the sex he had caricatured, when, at a 
public dinner at Birmingham, he declared that lie “ did not believe 
that there was a Mrs. Caudle in the whole world.” 
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[By CfutrUt Keene] 


ZOOLOGY. 

flail tray Porter ( to Old Lady travelling urith a Menagerie of Lett). “’Station Master sat, Mum, ar Cats is ‘ Doo*,' and Rabbits is 
‘Dogs,’ and so ’* Parrots ; but this ere^Tortis’ is a Insect, ho there aix't no charge iur irt - 


Ubreh $, 1 m -VoL 5& p. 96] 



MR. CAUDLE HAS LENT FIVE POUNDS TO A FRIEND. 

“You ought to be very rirh, Mr. Caudle. I wonder who'd lend 
von five pounds ? But so it is : a wife may work and may slave ! 
na, dear ! the many things tliat might iiave lioen done with five 
pandl ! As if people picked up money in tin* street : But you 

always were a fool, Mr. Caudle ! I ’ve* wanted a black satin gown 
these tliree years, and that five pounds would have pretty well 
bought it. But it '* no matter Ikjw I go, — not at all. Everybody 
Rays 1 don’t dress as becomes your wife and 1 don’t ; hut what f s 
tliat to you, Mr. Caudle f Nothing. Oh no! you can have fine 
feelings for everybody hut those belonging to you. I wish people 
knew you, as I uo — that *s all. You like to be called lilieral — and 
JOT MOT family pays for »t. 

“ All the girls want bonnets, and when they ’re to gpt ’em I can't 
tell. Half five pounds would have bought ’em— but now they must 
go without. Of course, they ta-long to you ; and anybody but your 
own flesh and blood, Mr. Caudle. 


“ The man called for the water-rate, to-day ; but 1 should like to 
know how people are to pay taxes, who throw away five pounds to 
every fellow that asks them. 

“ Perhaps you don’t know tliat Jack, this morning, knocked his 
shuttle-cock through his bed-room window. I was going to send for 
the glazier to mend it ; but after you lent that five pounds 1 was sure 
we couldn’t afford it. Oh, no ! the window must go a* it is ; and 
pretty weather for a dear child to sleep with a broken window, 
lie '* gut a cold already on his lungK, and I shouldn't at all wonder 
if that broken window settled him— if the dear hoy dies, his death 
will he upon his father’s head ; for I’m Hire we can’t now jay to 
mend windows. We might though, and do a good many more thing*, 
if people didn't throw away their five pounds. 

“ Next Tuesday the fire-insurance ui due. I should like to know 
how it ’s to be jniid . Why. it can’t be paid at all. That five pounds 
would have just done it- and now, innirance is out of the question. 
And there never were *0 many fires as there are now. 1 shall nevrr 
close my eves all night, — hut wluit ’» that to you, so people can tall 
you liberal Mr. Caudle? Your wife and children may all lie burnt 
alive in their bed*— as all nf u» to a certainty shall !>e, for the insur- 
I mice must drop. And after we ’ve insured lor so many years ! But 
! how. I should like to know, are |>eople to insure who make ducks and 
drakes nf their five pounds ? 

“ 1 did think we might go to Margate this summer. There ’* poor little 
Caroline, I ’m sun* she want* the sea. But no, dear creature ! she 
must stop at home all of us must stop at home — she’ll go into a con- 
sumption, there V no doubt of that ; yes— sweet little angel !— I ’ve made 
up my mind t<» 1* The child might Iiave MB Hived; but 

people can’t save their children and throw awnv their five pounds, too. 

1 44 1 wonder whero |<«or little Cherub is ! While you were lending 

that five pounds, the dog ran out of the shop. You know, I never 
let it go into the street for fear it should lie hit by some mad dog. and 
<t>me home and bite all the children. It wouldn't now at all astonish 
me if the animal was to come hock with the hydrophobia, and give it 
to all the family. However, what'* your family to you, so you can 
play the liberal creature with five pound* t 
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“ DISTINGUISHED 
AMATEURS.'* 


It is often said that George du Maurier imagined his aesthetes : 
M audit*. Prigsby, Pustleth waite, and Mrs. Cimabue Brown : called 
them into life to be his cockshies, and that the only “ greenery* 
vallery” people were those who, when they saw the aesthetes 
caricatured in Punch , thought the aesthetic fad was really fashion- 
able, and determined to adopt it. Whether the carica- 
tures were based upon silly people, or silly people 
upon the caricatures, is a question of purely academic 
interest. As soon as the Mrs. Cimabue Brown of Punch began to 
be talked about, there were Mrs. Cimabue Browns to be seen in 
real life, and these latter pretended to be outraged by Punch's jeers. 
A gentle sense of martyrdom accorded with their sorrowful cast of 
countenance and the subdued hues of their gowns. It was not a 
costly game to play, this aestheticism, and it spread to the very 
periphery of the suburbs. Enterprising drapers perceived that 
limp material was cheap, and that shrimp colour and sickly green 
were no more costly than other dyes. Bound shouldered, gaunt 
jawed women, who had submitted to live in the background, tried 
to believe that they had become the rage, and even the lexicogra- 
phers have to admit that du Maurier had changed the meaning of a 
word. The modern authorities* give two definitions of 11 mstlicl ; — 


i. Properly, one who cultivates the sense of the beautiful ; 
one in whom the artistic sense or faculty is highly developed ; 
one very sensible of the beauties of nature or art. 2. Com- 
monly, a person who affects great love of art, music, poetry, 
and the like, and corresponding indifference to practi cal 
matters ; one who carries the cultivation^ subordinate forms 
of the beautiful to an exaggerated extent ; used in slight 
contempt. 


This second meaning has elbowed its senior out of usage. Xo 
one nowadays would describe his neighbour as an aesthete, save by 
way of ridicule. The story* of the Ilyssus which du Maurier gives 
us on the opposite page is one of the sharpest of the shafts he 
aimed at this special class of butts, for it pierced the pretence 
which was the very core of aestheticism. The people who fell 
into chlorotic attitudes at the sight of pictures which had all the 
• " Tlic Century Dfctlonagy/* i*» issue i by "Tbe Tlniev” 
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THE ILYSSUSI 


“Do you hear tliAt shutter how it 's hanging to and fro ? 
Ye*,— I Know what it wants tw well as you, it wants a new 
fastening. I was going to send for tin* blacksmith to-day. 
But now it J s mit of the question : «o*p it must bang of 
nights since you 've thrown away five pounds. 

“Well thing* are come to a pretty pass 1 This is the 
ight I 


first night I ever made my supper oifT mast beef without 
pickles. But who is to afford pickle* when folks are always 
lending five pounds ? 

“Ha! there ’» the snot falling down the chimney. If I 
hate the smell of anything, it '» the smell of soot. And 
you know it ; but what are my feelings to you 1 Sweep 
the chimney ! Yu, it S all very fine to say, sweep the 
chimney— hut how are chimneys to lie swept—' how are they 
to be | aid for by jtcople who don’t take care of their 
five imunds ? 

“Do you hear the mice running about the room? / 
hoar them. If they were only to drag you out of bed, it 
would lie no matter. Set a trap for them ! Yes, it ’» easy 
enough to say— net a trap for ’em. But how are people 
to afford the cheese, when every day they lose five [minds I 

“Hark! I ’m sure there '* a noise down stAirs. It 
wouldn’t at all surprise me if there were thieves in the 
house. Well, it mnit lie the rat ; but thieves nre pretty 
sure to come in some night. There '* a wretched fastening 
to the back door ; but these are not times to allot d 
bolts and liars, when fools won’t take care of their live 
pounds. 


DISTINGUISHED AMATEURS.— 2. THE ART-CRITIC. 


[By O’ corg* Ju Mauricr] 


rrigxby (contemplating his friend MaudlS* last Picture). “ Tnr head or Alexis is distinctly divine ! Nor can /, in toe whole 
range or Ancient, Memmval, or Modern Art, recall anything quite so eair and precious; unless it be, perhaps, tiik 
Head or that supremest Masterpiece or Greek Sculftchaii, the ILY8SUS, whereof indeed, in a certain gracious Model- 
ling or THE LOVELT Nf.CK, AND IN THE SUBTLY DELECTABLE CURVES OF THE CHEEK AND CHIN, IT FAINTLY, YET MOST EXQUISITELY, 
REMINDS ME ! 0 

Chorus of Fair Enthusiasts (who still believe in Prigsby). “Oh, yes— yes !— or course !— the ILY88US ! !— in the Elgin Marbles, 
you know ! f l Ho ir True ! / / / • 

Always ready to Learn, and deeply impressed bt the extent or Prigrby’s information, our Gallant Friend tile 
Colonel takes an early oppoktunitt or visiting the British Museum, in order to study the Head and Neck or 
[March 13. ItMO — Pd. 78, * 114. J 
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faults and none of the merits of the Pre-Raphaelite School neither 
knew nor cared a fig for art of any sort. They loved a round word 
like 4 ‘ Ilyssus,” something Hellenic, and tricky of spelling, just as 
Mrs. Ramsbotham found comfort in the word u Mesopotamia.” 

They not only talked of statues they had not seen, but quoted 
books they had not read. They were delicious imbeciles ; and 
their passing has left only two traces : du Manner's immortal 
drawings ; and the scraps of mustard -coloured gauze which are 
still, alas, to be seen — suspended like housemaids’ forgotten dusting- 
cloths on the corners of picture frames, and on the backs of antique 
chairs from Curtain Row. 

Mr. Furniss’s complicated caricature of Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt is so ingenious that one hardly remembers how repul- 
sively hideous it is. From a few feet away, the head “ALL 
seems only a little more grotesque than other caricatures ; H ARCOU RTS." 
but, when one begins to study the detail, there are minute repetitions 
of the theme, worked up with an almost perverse ingenuity, and 
extending even to the artist’s signature. This exaggerated obesity, 
like the straw which the cartoonists of " The First Fifty Years of 
Punch 99 always put in Lord Palmerston’s mouth, John Bright’s 
eyeglass, and Gladstone’s collars, became so familiar that the public 
knew these fantastic presentments better than they knew the man 
himself. If there was not in every case a foundation for the trade 
mark which the cartoonist fastened upon his victim, there was at 
any rate some suggestion in it of the man’s personality. Some 
other public men, on the other hand, Lord Rosebery and Mr. Morley, 
for example, no one has ever been able to caricature. Amusing 
stories are told of the ingenious expedients devised by Mr. Furniss 
in order that he might secure accurate portraits of his victims. He 
always tried to catch them unawares, and his great trick, as Mr. 
Spielmann tells us, w-as to ask the Member for A — shire to engage the 
Member for li — shire in conversation, in order that the latter might be 
sketched by the artist. The Member for A — shire w r ould enter into 
the sport with all his heart, quite unconscious that it was he himself 
whom Mr. Furniss w’as sketching, and not the Member for B — shire ! 
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t By Barry 

MR. PUNCH’S PUZZLE-HEADED PEOPLE. No. 6. "ALL HARCOURTS/ 


[Sorrmbrr 9, 1889 - FoL 07. p . 227. 1 


“Mart Ann* ought to have gone to the dentist’s to-morrow. She j have new bonnets— the water-rate must stand over— Jac* must get 
wants three teeth taken out Now. it can't he done. Tliree teeth that j his death through a broken window — our fire-insurance can’t be 
Quite disfigure the child’s mouth. But there they must stop, and spoil |»id, so we shall all fall victims to the devouring element — we can’t 
the sweetest face that was ever made. Otherwise, she ’d nave lwen a i go to Margate, and Caroline will go to an early grave— the dog will 
wif«* for a lord Now, when site grows up, who 11 have her ? Nobody. We | oome home and bite us all mad tliat shutter will go banging for 
shall die, and leave her alone and unprotected in the world. Bui what ever— the soot will always fall -the mice never let us have a wink 
do you care for that ? Nothing ; eo you can squander itwar fire pound*. j of sleep— thieves be always breaking in the house — and our dear 
“And now, see Mr. Caudle, what a misery you *ve brought upon Mary An 51 be for ever "left an unprotected maid.— and all, all 
your wretched family 3 I can t have a hatin' gown— the girls can’t Mr. Caudle, because you will go on lending tivk pocndb! ■ 
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The people of these islands arc so fortunately situated that 
they can afford to make a great pother about the small troubles 
of life, and "The First Fifty Years of Punch'' show “THE GUIDE 
sympathy with the least of our sorrows. Fivc-and-thirty TO 
years ago, railway travelling was in many respects a BRADSHAW.’ 
less comfortable process than it is now, and the intricacies of the 
old-fashioned railway time-table were enough to put the traveller 
in ill humour before his journey began. Mr. Burnand's extra- 
ordinary page from an imaginary guide, which is reproduced on 
the opposite page, will repay close scrutiny. 

The poor children whose only playground is the London streets! 
and whose only playthings arc the things that oilier people have 
thrown away, appear again and again in Leech's draw- n ppQppjg-yy .. 
ings. He was profoundly sorry for them, and yet he 
never lost sight of the fact that their precocious imaginings enabled 
them to build all sorts of pretty little romances upon the squalid 
foundation of their daily life. Ou Manner's children are almost 
always pretty children, prettily dressed. But in such drawings as 
this Leech shows us the charm and the interest of the mites in the 
poorer London streets. His studies of more prosperous children 
are on the whole less loving than his observation of such types as 
Sarah-Janc and Matilda. His familiar Greedy Boy is perhaps as un- 
pleasant a creature as ever Punch pilloried, and his schoolboy home 
for the holidays seems animated by an almost Satanic ingenuity of 
malice. One may be permitted to conjecture that Leech thought 
that the readers of Punch needed to be reminded that their own 
children were not always delightful, and to be shown, on the other 
hand, how much of pathetic beauty is to be found among the 
children of the slums. 

Plays upon words, rendered the more playful by being trans- 
lated into drawings, were among the earlier — and, PASSING A 
as the reader may think, among the simpler — of BILL." 

Mr. Punch’s devices for amusing the public. The first two or three 
volumes arc full of little comic drawings, like that which appears 
on the lower right-hand corner of the opposite page. 
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THE GUIDE TO BRADSHAW. 

Umiui 19, lsas.-Poi. », ji ou 

CHAPTER III. 


[By F. C BnrnantL] 



E will now turn our attention to the 
x|*ecimen* of our autlmrs iiwuliar 
vein of humour traceable through- 
out hi* honk. 

In order to arrive at thin vein we 
must remove the sujierricjal crust, 
ami dig deep down fur the valuable 
ore. for which we are searching. 

If the reader will be pxxl enough 
to adopt our method, he will »>»n 
lie rossessed of inruns for the due 
working of the great Bradshaw 
mine. 

After considerable lalwiur, we di- 
vide all trains into six classes ; exclu- 
sive of their own internal divisions 
(alas !) of Jirtt , aecoml, and third:— 
Tlie 1st consists of tlmse trains 
which start and arrive. The 2nd of 
such as do not start, but arrive. The 3rd of such as do start, but do not arrive. The 4th of 
the trains whose departure from the starting jsiint is subsequent to their arrival at their 
destination. The 5th of those trains which, neither starting nor arriving, yet manage to call 
at several stations on their rood. The 6th, which neither start nor arrive, hut “ run." 

The four first belong to the Vitihdia, the last two to the Inoitib'dia ; running probably on 
the geometrical line, length without breadth, whereof the extreme points have no |«rLs 
or magnitude, ami the “pointsmen” immaterial l)ouhle Jan uses ; that ia, quadrilateral 
or four-sided figures. Apart from these classes are tlic Meteoric trains, which neither start, 
nor arrive, nor visit ; but are absorbed. 

Having got thus far, we will bike a leaf out of Bradshaw, and carefully examine it 

FOB [A«rv Joiiiwt » mptr/tti print, prvbaUf P -rt IX f*» ] PLACES ON PAOKA 82 •‘-o 83. 
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[By John L rrAJ 

PROPRIETY. 

PERSONS REPRESENTED: 

SARAH -JANE 
MATILDA. 

8cnxz.—C<tmtdin Town. 
Sarah-Jant. “ Oh, vou orrid dreadful 
story ! I didx't.” 

Matilda. “You did xow, for I see him. 

I BKK HIM KISS YER. AXD HF.RR HAVK I BIN 

engaged to Tommy Pkicr for years and 

•NEVER SO MUCH AS WALKED ARM1XARM WITH 
HIM ?* 

[Jntte 17. lft4&-rvZ 14. p. 2S4.J 

Now, just take a simple case, and hav- 
ing once mastered it, you 11 never have any 
mure trouble with Bradshaw again. Say you 
want to go from London to Wagton. Take the 
first column : there’s nothing to suit you there, 
as yon don't want a local train, even if you 
knew what it means. Column 2 Government 
train. That sounds well, and arrives at Wag- 
ton at three. Just the thing. Rut it start* 
from 11 or bury ! llow do you get to llorbury / 
Well, say in a cab. Ah 1 hut then this train 
runs on ’Saturdays only ; and you mu.t go on 
Wedne*biv. (Jive up Column No. 2. Column 
3 is a mizzle. Where is Felton Station I Ah, 
no! Look hack at Column 2 observe the 
train that leaves llorbury at 0.45, nu s into 
(tthtir omen J the train that gets to Mott c s«ro’ 
at 255. No, don’t you see that it hi s pre- 
viously arrived at 1‘igwaldscn, ami *topi«d 
there l Of course. So give up Columns 2 and 
3 



[By John Phillipt ] 
PA88IX0 A BILL. 

{October 9. 18IL— l*o/. 1, p. 147.) 
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The tale about " Bc.ng went Saxpence" is one of the few true 
stories which are as funny as if they had been constructed secumlum 
artem by the trained joke-smith. The words were really „ T ^p,p T . 
said in sober earnest bva Glaswegian, and overheard by 
Sir John Gilbert, who repeated them to Mr. Birket Foster one day 
while they were “ hanging ” pictures at the Exhibition of the Royal 
Water-Colour Society. Foster tried it on some friends of his, who 
laughed so heartily that he thought the story worth sending to 
Keene, and it was by this succession of chances that the phrase 
became part of the English language. 


Mr. Francis Cowley Burnand was a humorist of acknowledged 
standing before he joined the Punch staff in 1863, and before 
he became the editor, in 1880, he was recognised as “ HAPPY 
being the most ingenious wit of the day. The series THOUGH rs.” 
of “Happy Thoughts," which began in 1867, played a great 
part in the building of his reputation, and were of the greatest 
service to Punch. No other series, except the “Caudle Lectures," 
published twenty years earlier, has ever done so much to make 
“ The First Fifty Years of Punch ” talked about as well as 
read. 


Of the results of Mr. Burnand’s assumption of Punch’s editorial 
chair, Mr. Spielmann, in his “ History of Punch,” well says : — 



Mr. F, C Rvrnaud, Ed tier cf 


“There was something of greater import brought in by Mr. Burnand's 
editorship than the literary tone. It was tolerance, political and religious, 
and wider sympathy than had lately been the case. The heavy political 
partisanship of Tom Taylor gave way to the more beneficent neutrality of 
Mr. Bumand— a personal neutrality, at least, even though Whig proclivities 
still coloured the cartoons to a certain, yet not unreasonable, degree. And a 
larger religious tolerance and warmer magnanimity developed in Puwcfr, 
such as comes chiefly from quarters where oppression has been known.'* 

Like one or two other distinguished men of our time, Mr. 
Bumand has enjoyed the privilege of having his obituary’ written 
some time before it was required : — 

“ In the autumn of 1894, when he fell ill, alarming reports were spread. 
One of his colleagues on the staff received a request for a column obit or ry 
notice of the dying man from the editor of a leading daily newspaper. B*it 
Mr. Bumand was much better, and was greatly dice red on learning the 
particulars. ‘ Realty,' he said, * that's more than I expected. A column ! 
Why, that's what they gave to Nelson and the Duke of York ! ' H 


"PUK-h" UK* iSSa. 


(Frtm a Ptategrafk by 
F. T. Palmtr, RamtgtUb 
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Happy Thought. — Look at Bvxo’s birthday presents 
arranged on the tohle. Think Pridolixe looks at me. Am 
I wasting my time ? I think I must he, as Bnro comes up 
and asks me if I am fond of pictures ? I should like to say, 
“ No : hate ’em.” What I do my is, “ Yes : very.” I knew 
the result Photograph book. Seen it before dinner. 

Watch Milbvrd and Fridolixe. Try to catch her eye 
and express a great deal. Catch his: and he winks. He 
is what he calls “having a chat" with Miss Pridolixe. 

All are conversationally engaged except myself. I hate 
all the people in tin* Photograph book. Shut it Bno is 
ready at once for roe. Am 1 fond of ferns ? 

Happy Thought. — To Hay “ No ! * lioldly. 

“You’d like these though, I think,” he returns. “Mws 
Pridolixe arranged a book of ’em for me for my hirthdayl 
1 say “ Oh ! ” This would have led to conversation, but I 
t till be consistent in saying “ I don’t like ferns.” [Note for 
Typioil Development*. Cliap. II. Book XIII. p. 6. “ Mono- 
syllabic Pride: false.) 

I take a seat near tlie ottoman where she and Mi lotted 
are sitting. Difficult to join suddenly in a conversation. 
Hunting subject She expects me to sav something, I am 
sure. Feel hot Feel that my hair and tie want adjust- 
ment Cough as if I was going to sing. Milbcrd (idiot) 
says, M He hopes I feel better lifter that” I smile to show 
that I consider him a privileged fooL Wonder if my smile 
does convey this idea. Try it in the glass at hed-timie. 

Will touch him sharply. 

Happy Thouoht. — Say pointedly, “How often it happens 
that a person wno is always making jokes, can’t take one 
himself.” 

He is ready (I admit his readiness) with a repartee. 
M You ought” he Havs to me. “ to take jokes from any one 


THRIFT. [HvOunUsEtens. ] 

Peebles Body (to Townsman who imi supposed to be in London on a visit). 
“ R— eh, Mac 1 ye ’re buxe Hamx aoaix ! ” 

Mae. “ E — eh, it *b just a rfixocs Place, that I Mrx, a had na’ beex 
THE-ERRE ABUSE PWA HoOURS WilEX — BASG — WENT SAZPRSCRI ! /* 
UWrmbtr 5, 1868.- FoL S& p. 288J 


Another Happy Thought. — Wake Milbukd, and say it 
to him now. 

Would if I knew his room. Bed again. Think I 've 
thought of something else. Out of bed again. Light 
Odd : striking the loafer lias put it (whatever it was) out of 
my head. Bed again. Strange.] 

Miss Peli.ixolf.Ls kind enough to play the piano. While she is 
performing, I can talk to Pridolixe. 

M ism Pellixole having to pass me on her rood to the instrument, 1 
am obliged to rise. 

Happy Thought. — Say, “ You ’re going to play something ? That ’s 
charming.” 

She drops her fan, and I pick it up. She is already preparing for 
action at the instrument, when I return the fan. Byxo whispers to 
me “Thanks, old fellow ! You know all about music : turn over for 
her, will vou i Clever girl ! Think I told you she ’d been to Nova 
Scotia, en ?” And he leaves me at the piano's side. 

Happy Thought.— To look helplessly towards Pridolixe, as much 
as to say, “ 8ee, how I am placed 1 I don’t want to be here : I wish to 
be by you." 

She doesn't seem in the least interested. 

Miss Pellixole commences “ Rousseau's Dream,” with variations. 
Beautiful melody, by itself first, dear and distinct Only the slightest 
possible intimation of the coming variations given by one little note 
which is not in the original air. 

Happy Thought. — Turn over. 

“ No, not yet. thank you." Too early. 

A peculiarly luirmomsed version of the air announces the approach 
of variations.’ Two notes at a time instead of one. The “ Dream ” 
still to be distinguished. M iks Pellixole jerks her eye at me 

llappy Thought.— Turn over. 

Beg pardon : two pages. Miss Pellixole’* right hand now swoops 
down on the country occupied by the left, find parts of the tune there, 
and plays it. Left hand makes a revengeful raid into right hand 
country,' bringing its port of the tunc up there, and trying to divert 
the enemy’s attention from the has*. 

They meet in the middle. Scrimmage. Tune utterly lost 

Happy Thought.— Turn over. 

Too late. Steam on : hurried nod of thanks. Now again. The 
right liand, it seems, has left some of the bine in the left liand's coun- 
try, which the latter finds, and trios to produce. Right liand comes out 


[March 0. 1867.- rot 52. p. «.] [£g F. C Burnond.) 

HAPPY THOUGHTS. 

(At Btxg's. The Drawing Room. Variations.) 

Gonro to the Drawing-room. 

Old Mr. Sympersox, Pridolixe’* father, has been telling very 
ancient stories. So has Bvxo’s Whole Uncle. 

Happy Thought.- Lough at all Old Sthperrox’s stories and joke*. 
It is difficult to show him that not a word of his is lost upon ine. as 
there are five between us. Bvxo’s Whole Uncle, encouraged by this, 
tdls a long story, and looks to me for a laugh. No. 

Happy Thought. — Snide os if it wasn’t had, but not to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with anything of Old Stmpeksox’s. 

Milufrd (hang him ) interrupts these elderly gentlemen, (he has 
no reverence, not a bit,) and tells a funny story.' Old Sympersox is 
convulsed, and asks Byxo, audibly, who Milottrd is? 

I wish I could make him ask something about me. 

Happy Thought .— Picture him to myself, in his study with his 
slippers on, giving his consent 

i pet close to him in leaving the room. He whispers something to 
me jocosely as Btxo opens the drawing-room door. I don’t hear it 

Hajtpy Thought. — Laugh. Note.— You can enter a drawing-room 
easier if yon laugh as you walk in. 

The W*hole U ncle enters tlie room sideways, being engaged in ex- 
plaining details of the cocoa-nut trade (I think) to a resigned 
middle-aged person with a wandering eye. Byxo is receiving “ many 
happy returns’* ” from guests who have come in for the evening. Old 
Mr. Sympersox is bang spoken to sharply, I imagine from Mrs. 
BnrFERHox’s rigid smile, on the subject of something which “he knows 
never agrees with him.” Milottkd is, in a second, with Pridolixe. 

Mum Pellixole is expecting, no doubt, that I am going to ask her 
for some more trifle* from Nova Scotia I Rvoid her. 
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Mr. E. T. Reed, who, when Mr. Harry Furniss retired, became 
the Parliamentary artist of Punch, is best known to the public by 
his illustrations for the “ Diary of Toby, M.P.," and by .. warning 
his amusing “ Prehistoric Peeps." His grim suggestion TO 

of the effects of which bicycling might have on the ENTHUSIASTS.’ 

human form, gave a foretaste of the quality which he was after- 
wards, to show in his fantastic studies of primeval life, and is, 
like his other drawings, characterised by an extraordinary com- 
bination of realism with boldness of fancy. The Royal Institution 
has borne public witness to the accuracy of Mr. Reed's scientific 
points of departure, and -the “ Warning to Enthusiasts " lias the 
same sort of obvious truthfulness which leads a critic to recognise 
a portrait as a good likeness, although he has never seen the 
person portrayed. 


This Westminster Bridge sketch recalls the days when mounted 
police were not, and footpads plied their calling in the London 
highways. It was not until nearly ten years after the “ WESTMINSTER 
publication of this drawing that Baron Bramwcll's BRIDGE." 
stern sentences at the Central Criminal Court checked the prac- 
tices of these brutal ruffians, and the Act of Parliament passed in 
1863, providing for flogging as a punishment for robbery with 
violence, restored the confidence of timorous persons such as the 
victim shown on the opposite page. 


The vogue of the conundrum has long since passed away, but 
Punch cannot be represented without an allusion to these ingenuous 
conceits, in which Hood excelled. His conundrums “ WHYS AND 
were among his earliest contributions to Punch, and WHENS." 
were vastly appreciated by the readers of his day. Great favourites 
were : “ Why is killing bees like a confession ? Because you 
unbuzz ’em.” “ Why is ‘yes’ the most ignorant word in the 
language ? Because it doesn’t no anything.” “ When is a clock 
on the stairs dangerous ? When it runs down.” 
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[flv E 7 

A WARNING TO ENTHUSIASTS. 

[July A HKI- To*. 97. p. fi.) 


with bass accompaniment in tin* treble, and left liand give* in. Ilc>t 1 1 
meet for the second time. .Scrimmage. 

Happy Thought. — Between two liamLs “ Rousseau's iiream * fall* to 
the ground. 

Now the air tries to break out lietneen alternate notes like a pri- 
soner behind bar*. Then we have a variation entirely 1*^. 

Happy Thought. — Kot’weAi* snoring. 

Then a scampering up, a meeting with the right hand, a scampering 
down, and a leap ofl one note into .s|wrc. Then liotb in the middle, 
wobbling ; then dow n into the Imss again. 

Happy Thought. — Roi*keau after a heavy supper. 

A plaintive variation.— Rochhkai’ in pain. 

General idea of Ruisseac vainly trying to catch the air in his own 
dream. 

Light strain : Mazourka time.— RonwcAt* kieking in his sleep. 

Grand finishing up : festival style, as if Rovimbau had got out of 
lied, asked all Ids friends suddenly to a party, and was dancing in his 
dreswing-gown. I call it, impulsively, bv a 

Happy Thought . — ** Rousseau's Sig fit mare." 

All over. Mias Peluxole is sorry to have troubled me: I am 
sorry she did. I leave her abruptly, seeing Milbckd hits quitted Ins 
place and Mum Fkidouxe is alone. I sit down by her. (.Vo/e. I 
owjht to luive spoken first arnl sat afterwards.) 

Hajtjw Thowjht . — Say “ I 've lieen trying to s]irak to you all the 
evening. (Very liot and clioky.) 

She replies, *• Imleed /* I »y, 44 Yew." Think I 11 nay that 1 
wanted to explain my conduct to her— think I won’t. 

Happy Thought. — 44 Hojie you 're going to stop here some time ?" I 

I explain tliat I don't mean on the ottoman, hut in the Imiiim*. “Oh, | 
then,” she says M not on the ottoman." Tliat was nnle of me— 
accordingly, I explain again. My explanation* resemble Mum Pel- 
lixoi.k's variations, and, I feel, mystify the suhjert considerably. I 
tell her I am so delighted to meet her again. I am going to say tliat 
I hope she is delighted at seeing me. 

Happy Thought. — Better not say it : think it 

Want a general suhjert for conversation. 

Hapjty Thought (after a pause).— Her mother. 


[Fv Jfcfcl letch. 1 

SCENE.— WESTMINSTER BRIDGE.— TIME, TWO ON A 
FOGGY MORNING. 

Reduced Tradesman (to little party returning home). “Did TOC waxt 
to act a oood Razob P* 

[Jtore* 5. MB&— r«& 34. p. ICO ] 


■ Say wliat a nice old lady her mother in. I wish I liadn't, it ’s so 
rh*unl to n.niplunent a person on having a mother. Say I didn't 
know lier father More to-night : stupid tlus. No, it isn't, she sava, 
“ 1 hone we sluvll have the pleasure oi seeing you when you visit our 
|*irt nl die world again,"- meaning Pltte Fba o:a’s part of the world. 

Happy Thouqht.— Express rapturous hope. 1 lint tliat there may be 
obstacle*. 44 \V hat obstacle* ( n Now to begin : allude first to Inter- 
change of sympathies, then to frieudshiiis, toen t o — - 

lly.vu lie’ga pardon. lie wants to xprak tome, lie and Milucrd 
I Wive got some fun, hr says. The evening's dull, and we must do 
something cheerful at Chrbtnuu time. They take me out of the room. 
By so mentions cliaradca, and dressing up. 


WHYS AND WHENS. 


nr ax emixext pKornsson. 

[March 18. BIO. Tut. 4, p. lift] [ By Tkom<y Rood 1 

" hat is the difference between a soldier and a bomb-shell ? 
One goes to wars — the oilier to pieces, , 

W liy isn’t a widow like her bonnet ? 

Boause one takes off and tlie other takes on. 

When is a pig like peas in a garden ? 

When it requires sticking. 

\N hv is a rook'* threat like a read ? 

Because it ’» his caw's- way. 

Why is a corn-field gayer tluut any other ? 

Becau ie it runs in rigs' and lias lots of larks 
Why is a row's tail like a swan’s bosom ? 

Because it grows down. 

Why isn't a widow like a spoilt child ? 

Because die don't get what she cries for. 

Faux always over-dressed t 
’* done to rags in the morning and burnt to a 
in the evening. 
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T hemai Htu*iL 

(Freon an En crating by W. /W<. 
after the Painting by lan.) 


Biddells to Lambeth poorhouse, and gave Mr. Moses a bad 
quarter of an hour. This was on a Wednesday. On Friday “ The 
Times’’ devoted a leader to the Biddells, and was un- “THE SONS 
pleasant enough to call Mr. Moses’s scale of payment OF THE 
a " scandalous outrage on humanity.” A week later, SHIRT." 
Punch took up the matter, and, under the heading “ Famine and 
Fashion," called Mr. Moses a cannibal. Thomas Hood looked 
into the question of seamstresses’ pay, and learned that they got 
live farthings for making a shirt, and had to find their own needles. 
And, on this suggestion, he wrote “The Song of the Shirt.” 

Three papers, one after another, rejected it, and finally Hood 
sent it to Punch, enclosed with a note in which he expressed the 
fear that it would hardly be considered suitable for that Weekly. 
Mark Lemon read the poem aloud at the weekly Punch dinner, 
and a majority of the staff thought that, praiseworthy as the verses 
were, they were somewhat too painful for a comic journal. The 
Editor overruled them, and on the appearance of the Christmas 
number the lines created an extraordinary sensation. “ The Times ” 
quoted the verses, and was followed by nearly every other newspaper 
in England. All sorts of conjectures were made as to the name of 
the author, and Dickens wa3 one of the few who at once arrived 
at a correct conclusion. The circulation of Punch tripled in 
consequence of the excitement created by “ The Song of the Shirt.” 

Mr. Ruskin declared that du Maurier used his pencil better than 
John Leech did, but he complained that “the charm of du 
Maurier's extremely intelligent, and often exquisitely 
pretty, children is dependent, for the greater part, on 
the dressing of their back hair and the fitting of their boots.” If 
du Maurier had been a controversialist he might have retorted that 
the care with which a mother dresses her child is, in its way, a very 
charming exhibition of the maternal instinct. But he was not 
given to “ talking back,” and he went on drawing such delicious 
children as Dora and Eric, on the opposite page, and dressing them 
prettily, a show of obstinacy which readers of “ The First Fifty 
Years of Punch ” will not regret. 
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THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 


[By Thomu IJooti ] 


XT J IT H finger* weary and worn, 

\> With eyelidK heavy and ml, 

A Woman sat, in unwrmutnlv rags, 

Plying her needle and thread— 

Stitch ! stitch ! stitch J 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She *ang the “ fcjong of the Blurt ! ” 


“Oh : but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet — 
With the sky above my head, 

And the gram beneath my feet. 

For only one short hour ’ 

To f«***l as 1 used to feel. 

Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meal ! 


“ Work ! work ! work ! 

While the cock is crowing aloof ! 

And work— work work. 

Till the stars shine through the roof 1 
It ’» O 1 to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman lias never a soul to save, 
If this is Christian work ! 


“Oh hut for one short hour 1 
A restate however brief : 

No blessed leisure for Love or llopc, 
But only time for Grief ! 

A little weeping would ease my lieart. 
But in their briny lied 
My tears must stojs for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread 


“ Work— work— work 
Till the brain begins to swim ; 

Work— work— work 
Till the eyes are heavy ami dim ! 
Beam, anil gusset, and land. 

Baud, and gusset, and seam. 

Till over the buttons 1 full asleep. 
And sew them on in a dream ! 


With fingers weary and worn. 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A Woman sate in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread— 

Stitch ! stitch ! stitch ! 

In |K>verty. hunger, and dirt. 

And still with a voice of dolnrmis pitch, 
Would that it.s tone could reach the Rich J 
She sang this “ Song of the Shirt ! ” 


“ O ! Men, with .Sisters dear ! 

< 1 1 Men ! with Mothers and Wives ! 
It is not linen you ’re wearing out, 
llut human creatures’ lives 1 
Stitch— stitch— stitch. 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A Shroud as well as a Shirt. 


“ But why do I talk of Death ? 

That Phantom of grisly hone, 

I hardly fear his terrible sliape, 

It seems so like my own — 

It seems so like my own. 

Because of the fasts I keep. 

Oh ! God ! that breod should lie so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap ! 


“Work- work- work! 

My Uw never Hags ; 

And what are its wages ? A lies! of straw, 

A crust of bread— and rags. 

That sluitteFd roof -and this naked floor— 
A table — a broken chair— 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there ! 


“Work— work— work ! 

From weary chime to chime, 

Work — work — work— 

As prisoners work for crime ! 

Hand, and gusset, and seam, 

Seam, ami gusset, ami Imnd, 

Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumb'd, 
As well as the weary hand. 


“ Work— work —work. 

In the dull December light. 

Ami work— work— work. 

When the weather is warm and bright — 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling 
As if to show me their sunny hacks 
And twit me with the spring. 



[By Geo. du J (attrier.) 

EGOISM. 


“Comb herb, Dora! I wants you!” 
“Thank you, Eric; but I wants myself!” 


[ Ifuy 20. laa-leL 82. p. 2J*] 
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Sir /Mm Tonnitl't Mono^am. 
Carved on the "Punch'' Tahit. 


“ The Guards arc coming home ! ” No other message flashed 
to London over the telegraph wires so rouses the patriotic spirit 
of all classes, such uproarious detight, such a tumult of 

welcome. On such an occasion Mr. Punch helps to "SHORT 

SERVICE AND 

render the reception of the Guards an event worthy qujq K 
of their distinguished history. The cartoon on the RETURNS" 
opposite page was printed October 21, 1882, when 
the Guards returned from Egypt But a few months before, 
as members of an expeditionary force, they had been sent out 
to help to put down Arabi and his savages. The campaign had 
been i-hort, sharp, and brilliantly successful. The Guards had 
again covered themselves with glory. 

“ The Times ” of October 19, 1882, said : — 

u The country has ample reason for satisfaction with the manner in which 
our military system stood the trial. Within seven weeks of a vote of supply 
for the war, an army had been landed 3,000 miles away, under most un- 
favourable physical and climatic conditions, had delivered battle with 
decisive success and had penetrated to the capital of Egypt." 

On October 21, “ The Times ” leader said : — 

"The enthusiasm of the popular reception accorded yesterday lo the 
Guards is an indication cl the view of the war taken by the mass of the 
people which is infinitely more valuable than any amount of ingenious 
theorising about their temper. The men were a mere handful, battered, 
unkempt, and wayworn, quite unfitted (o arouse the reprehensible emotions 
which the pomp and majesty of war Is held by some to foster. Rut they 
were the representatives of an army which has fought a quarrel of which 
Englishmen arc not ashamed in a manner of which Englishmen are proud, 
and as such they received a welcome of unstinted heartiness and warmth." 

Sir John Tennict, now in his eighty-first year, began to draw 
for Punch early in 1851, succeeding “ Dicky ” Doyle, when the 
latter suddenly quitted the paper because he objected to the 
cartoons on “ Papal Aggression.’* In one year more Sir John will 
have completed a half-century's service, and have earned the right 
to celebrate his jubilee as the greatest cartoonist in the world. 

His weekly cartoon has come to be recognised as the most con- 
spicuous feature of M The First Fifty Years of Punchy In the 
cartoon which is reproduced on the opposite page Sir John’s 
manner may be seen at its best. 
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F.-M. Punch. “GLAD TO SEE YOU BACK AGAIN, DEAR BOYS! YOU *VE SHOWN WHAT SORT OF STUFF 
YOU RE MADE OF, AND WE RE PROUD OF YOU ! WELCOME HOME ! " 

lOctetKT 2i. lwe-i'o/.ra, R m.) 
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[Bv .Sir John TennULJ 

SHORT SERVICE AND QUICK RETURNS. 



CharUt Kttntt Concrftion 
c/Mr. Punih. 


The drawing which immortalises the facetious waiter is 

easily to be recognised as one of Charles Keene's, although i; 

is not signed. When an amateur humorist rends in a 

sketch which iurnishes the idea for a drawing by 

, „ . , , , „ , *' rlGURAT 

one of the staff, it is the practice of Punch 

that the finished result shall not bear- the signature of the staff 

artist, for the signature is supposed to imply all that was conveyed 

by the old-fashioned phrase “ iiiv. cl del.” Whoever it was that 

suggested this subject for Keene’s pencil may be supposed to have 

remembered the anecdote of Charles Lamb and the cheesemonger. 

“ Will you have it sent home, or shall I wrap it up f r you now ? ” 

asked the merchant from whom Charles Lamb had purchased a 

slice of especially sturdy Stilton. “You needn’t mind the p-paper, 

if you will let me have a bit of string I’ll l-lead it home,’’ 

replied Elia. But this, again, may have been only one of the 

coincidences to which the most original jesters must bow. 


The earlier volumes of “ The First Fifty Years of Punch " con- 
tain a number of small “conundrum cuts,” like this of LOOKING 
the dejected father of twins, with its delightful fat-faced DOWN.” 
nurse of the old type, amazed at the parent’s want of enthusiasm. 


Of the four great successes in the matter of the text in "The First 
Fifty Years of Punch" as distinguished from pictures — “The 
Caudle Lectures," “The Song of the Shirt," Mr. Bur- “THE SNOBS 
nand's “ Happy Thoughts,” and Thackeray’s “ Snobs of OF ENGLAND.* 
England " — the last-named claims the highest rank as pure literature. 

Mr. Spielmann, in his “ History of Punch,” tells a story which 
shows that Thackeray was more of a realist than people supposed. 

The great satirist believed that the complaint books of the senior 
clubs w'ould contain many undisguised traces of snobbish senti- 
ment, and he obtained access to the old volumes in which past 
members of the Reform and Athcnarum had noted their grievances. 

To the hints he derived from these sources, the whole Snob 
series, and more especially the passages dealing with “Club 
Snobs," arc greatly indebted. 
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FIGURATIVE. 


Hr- 


•d Waiter {the Old dent hod wished for a stronger Cheese). “ Hi ! James -LET loose 
THE OoRtiOXZOLA !" 

;/ urn ■' Irt. Utfc - r<t1 fi. «ij 

THE 8NOBS OF ENGLAND. 


BY 030! OF THEMSELVES. 


[F.Sru.m, I8«L- Vut. 10. p. 101.] 


[Fy IY. M. Thnrkrmn.] 


RtFmm! forward, and performed that job to 
sati'fivtion : thus when the Earl or Ai.d- 
noRoi'uii was unwell, Professor Hollowat 
nmrnrcd with his pills, and cured his Lord- 
ship, as |ier advertisement, &r., &cr. Num- 
berless instance** might be adduced to show, 
that when a nation is in great want the 
relief is at hand, just ns in the Pantomime 
(that microcosm) where, when Clown wants 
anythin#— a wnrmini'-pan, u (nunp-handle, 
a goose, or a lady’s tippet — a fellow comm 
saunterin# out from behind the side-scenes 
with the very article in question. And liere 
1 cannot help observing how very queer and 
peculiar the condition of our own beloved 
England and Ireland must la*. One can 
fancy a great people led by Moses, or 
lilicratcd by Wamiixgtox, or saved by 
Lroxidas of Alfred tiik Great; wliereas 
the heroes destined to relieve ns at present 
are a couple of notorious quarks as But 
Koiikkt and Mk. O’Coxnell will hear me 
out in asserting. This 1 throw out as a 
mere parenthetic observation, and revert to 
the former argument, which anytiody may 
admit or deny. 

At ativ rate, men alsmt to mminrucc an 
iindemking don't ileny it. — Sty it is n 
railroad; the directors liegin by stating 
tlu&t “ A more intimat • coiiiuiunieatiou 
letsmi Batliefsliins and Derrynane Beg 
is nis-essary for the advancement of civili- 
sation, ;iud demanded by the multitudinous 
aerlamatioiis id the great Irish |teople." Or 
Mtp|sKc it is a m*w *ptt]ier : the pms|iertux 
stut<*s tliat “At a time wlien the Cliurch is 
in danger, threatened from without hv 
savage fanaticism ami miscreant unMief, 
and imdcriiiiucd from within by dangerous 
Jesuitism ami suiciilal Bdiisnt, a Want hai 
Urn universally felt a suffering peo’|iU 
lets l<*.>ked abiiiad — for an KnUsiasticat 
t'luimpion and Guardian, A Usly of Pre- 
lates and Gentlemen luive therefore stepjicd 
forward in this our hour of itanger, and 
determined on establishing the beadle 
nens|*iper," Ac., Ac. Hut one or other of 
the>e joints at least is incontrovertible. 
The public wants u thing, therefore it is 
| supplied witli it, or tlie public is supplied 
! witli a tiling ; therefore it wants it. 

— 1 liave long gone about with a conviction 

in my mind that I liad a work to do— a 
Work, if von like, with a great W : a Purpose to fulfil ; a chasm to 
leap into, like C'rRTli'n, horse ilk foot ; a Great ttsial Evil to Discover 
and to Remedy. Tint Conviction Has Pursued me for Years. It has 


[F‘» Ch.nl ft Km**.] 


PREFATORY REMARKS. 

{The necessity of a work on Snob*, demonstrated from History, and 
prnret.l by felicdous illustrations -/ am the individual destined to 
write that work— My vocation is announced in tenns of yrtat 
elo>f nence l show that the world has been gradually jtrejxiring itself 
for the work and the man Snobs are to be studied like other objects 
’of Sutural Science, and are a part of the Beautiful (with a large It. 
They pervade all classes — Affect inj instance of Colonel Snobtey.) 

v y have all read a statement, (the 
authenticity of which I take leave 
to doubt entirely, for upon wlmt 
calculations I should like to know 
in it founded ?) -we have aD, I 
say, been favoured by | reusing a 
remark, tliat w hen the times and 
y’-'s \( jl[ vy ^ necessities of the workl call for 

l ]/ 1 Man, tliat individual is found. 

\ j Tims at the French Revolution, 

[which the reader will lx* pleased 
to have introduced so early 11 when 
(v. - it was requisite to administer a 

'' corrective done to the nation, 

{Throwing ho TWfcrvnr.] Hours PIERRE was found a most 
foul and nauseoiLs dose indeed, and swallowed eagerly by the patient, 
greatly to the latter’s ultimate advantage: thus, when it bcaunc 
nnecary to kk‘k John Bull out of America, Mr. Washiwotoji 




[Fy Brim.] 


Look t No DOWN CPOX 111!? LUCK 

fOrtsbrrTX. Mil.— Tuf. t. p. 17L‘ 
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Monogram carvtd bydu Man ner 
an thr “Punch " Dining Tahi*. 


It has often been said that Thackeray himself did not altogether 
escape the taint of snobbishness which affects men whose successes 
in life bring them into contact with their social superiors. Mr. 
Henry Vizetelly tells* a good story in this connection. It seems 
that Thackeray had often ridiculed a certain Rumsey Forster, the 
Society reporter or“ Jenkins'’ of 44 The Morning Post/’ and Forster 
told Vizeteliy with great glee how he revenged himself when 
Thackeray had begun to lie asked to great houses : — 

" You know, sir," said Forster, “that at Stafford House, Lady 

Palmerston's, and the other swell places, a little table is set for inc just 
•nitside the drawingroom doors, where I take down the names of the 
company as these are announced by the attendant footmen. Well, Mr. 
Thackeray was at the Marquis of Lansdowoc’s the other evening, and his 
name was called out, as is customary ; nevertheless, I took very good care that 
it should not appear in the list of the company at Lansdowne House given in 
the 1 Host.’ A night or two afterwards I was at Lord John Russell's, and Mr. 
Thackeray's name was again announced, and again I designedly neglected 
to write it down ; whereupon the author of ' The Snobs of England,” of all 
persons in the world (it must be candidly confessed that Thackeray was 
himself a bit of a tuft-hunter), bowed, and, bending over me, said, 'Mr. 
Thackeray ' : to which I replied : ‘ Yes, sir, 1 am quite aware ’ ; neverthe- 
less. the great Mr. Thackeray's name did not appear in the “Post” the 
following morning.” 

Among the other serials which Thackeray supplied to Punch 
arc : — * 4 Miss Ticklctoby’s Lectures on English History/* “The 
History of the Next French Revolution/’ “Travelling Notes by 
our Fat Contributor/* “ Jcamcs’s Diary/* 44 Punch's Prize Novelists/’ 
“ Travels in London,” “ Authors’ Miseries/’ 41 Mr. Brown’s Letters 
to a Young Man about Town/’ “ Hobson’s Choice, or the Tribu- 
lations of a Gentleman in Search of a Manservant,” "The Poser/* 
"The Lion Huntress of Belgravia,” and “Letters from the East, 
by our own Bashi-Bazonk.” 

Sir Pompey Bedell is regarded by many of du •• the 
M anner’s admirers as the truest of all the social types he WRONG 
added to “The First Fifty Years of Punch." Sir Gorgius BOY." 
Midas was so loudly offensive, so altogether impossible in either 
club or drawing-room, that he seemed unreal. Sir Pompey, on 
the other hand, was a polite and decorous person, ridiculous only 
because lie took himself too seriously. His appearance in the 
House of Commons as the member for a well-nursed constit uency, 
* -Looking Back Through S«v«Bly Yc^rV 
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THE WRONG BOY IN 


The New Pape— “F ust o' Hu-kil, Sib! 
[April 10. 1880. r. j. 7H, 107.1 


fPv 0<a. 4u Jfciurtrr.] 

THE WRONG PLACE. 


[Explodes, a/ul isdismisaal with a Month's I Vwjes. 


years and years, and were no more known tlinn 
America. But, presently , — invent patriot 
tell us , — the people became ilarkly a wan- that 
there was such a race. Not above fivi Hind- 
twenty Years since, a ruuue, an expressive 
monosyflulde arose to designate that ran*. 
That name lias spread jiver England like rail 


roads sulvMsiupntlv ; Snobs are known ami 
recognised throughout an Empire on which 
1 am given to understand the Sun nevpr 


m*U. Punch appears at the ripe season, to 
chronicle their liistory ; and the isnrvint’AL 
» w i :t*' tluit histi y in I 

I luive, (und for this gift I congratulate 
myself with a Ifeen and Abiding Thankful- 
ness) an eye for a Snob. If live Truthful is 
the Beautiful : it is Beautiful to study even 
the Snobbish : to track Snobs through his- 
tory, a m certain little dogs in Hnni|«hire 
hunt out t rutiles : to sink shaft* in society 
and come upon rich veins of Snolwnr. 
Snobbishness is like Death in a quotation 
from Horace, which 1 hone you never luive 
heard, “beating with equal foot at i*oor tuen's 
door#, and kic king, ut the gau^cf Emperors” 
It is a great mistake to judge of Snoha lightly, 
and think they exist among tlie low er cm Ban 
merely. An immense j*rr centage of Snobs 
I believe is to Is? found in every rank of this 
mortal life. You must not judge hastily or 
vulgarly of Snobs : to do so show s tliat you 
nre yourself a .Snob. I myself have Item 
taken for one. 

\V ben 1 whs taking the waters at Bagntgge 
\Yrlbi,, and living at the Imperial Hoteltlnre, 
there used to sit opposite ine at bieokfiot, 
for a short time, a Snob so insufferable tluit 
1 felt I should never get any benefit of the 
waters so long iw ho remained. His name 
was Li ki'Tkn ant Colon kl Snohlkt, of acer- 
tain dragoon regiment. He wore japanned 
boot* and lnoiutaduufl : lie lisped, drawled, 
ami left the M l's” out of his words : he waa 
always flourishing about, and smoothing his 
lacquered whiskers with a huge flaming 
bandanna, that tilled the room with an 
odour of musk so stifling tluit I determine*) 
to do battle with that Snob, and tluit 
either lie or I should quit the Inn. 1 first 
fe-gan harmfess conversations with him ; 
frightening him exceedingly, for lie di*l not 
know what to do when so attacked, and 
liad never the slightest notion that anybody 
would take Mich a liberty with him as to 
siienk jUmt: then I luimled him the paiier: 
then, as he would take no notice of these 
advance*, 1 used to look him in tlie face 
steadily and- and nae my Sock in the light 
of a toothnick. After two morning* of this 
nnv tice, he could bear it no longer, and 
fairly quitted the place. 

SlM»uld the Colonel see tins, will he re- 
nicmU-r tlie Gent, who asked him if he 
thought Publicoalkr was a fine writer, 
and drove him from the Hotel with a four- 
pronged fork / 


Dogged me in the Busy Street ; Seated Itself By Me in Tlie Lonely 
Study ; Jogged My Elbow ir. Lifted The Wine-cup at The Festive 
Board : Pursued me through the Maze of Rotten Row ; Followed me 
in Far Lands on Brighton’s Shingly Beach, or Margate’s Sand. The 
Voice Oittmj*ed the Roaring of the Sea ; it Nestles in my Nighb-up, 
And It Whispers “ Wake, Slutnlwrer, thy Work 1* Not Yet Itone." 
lawt Year, By M«*onlig!»t, in the Colosseum, the Little Sedulous Voi<*e 
•kime To Me And Said, "Smith, or . I ones," (Tlie Writers Name is 
Neither Here Nor There) Smith, or Jokkk, tot fine fellow, this is all 
very well ; hut you ought to be at home writing your great work 
o» Snobs." 

When a man has this sort of vocation it is all nonsense attempting 
to elude it He must speak out to the nations ; he must uulusm 
himself, ns Jeamrh would say, or chokp and die. “ Mark to yourself,” 
I havp often incntallv exclaimed to your humble servant, “the gradual 
way in which you liave l*een prepared for, and are nowr leu by an 
irresistible necessity to enter upon your great Inlionr. First tlie 
World was made: then, a* a matter of course. Snobs ; they existed for 


* 


(Drafting by ThaebrayJ 
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or his appearance in the hunting field as a stately, rather than 
energetic, master of the hounds, would create no surprise. His 
solemn face, with its high eyebrows and round chin may be matched 
again and again in the course of a walk through Pall Mall in the 
season. One is almost grieved to lind that the 4 ‘ Wrong Boy in the 
Wrong Place " could by his ill-played levity have ruffled a serenity so 
majestic, outraged so stolidly convinced a sense of personal dignity. 

It might be Mr. Ltnley Suml>ourne’s special pride, had he any 
need to search for proofs of his power, that a large class of Punch 
readers would love his work if it had no meaning at all, cherishing 
it for sheer beauty of line. He treats both political and social 
subjects with the happiest dexterity; but, if he were not satirist, 
his drawings would deserve a place in the pages of Punch - — or of 
any other publication which conserves the high traditions of black 
and white work — by their unsupported quality as pictures. Some 
among his Norwegian landscapes will perhaps be re- •* in CORRECT 
membered as the purest examples of his art, but the TIME." 
fantastic suggestions of such a drawing as his “ May,” on the page 
facing this, are so firmly based upon truthfulness of line that their 
value appeals to everyone. No artist uses more assiduously his 
“ documents ” than does Mr. Sambo urne. The gossips have told 
everyone about the array of stage properties which he bas assembled 
in his studio, ranging from Britannia's helmet to a Guardsman's 
jack-boots. There are said to be no fewer than ten thousand photo- 
graphs, for the most part taken by himself, neatly classed in his 
cabinets for reference. But these sene only to afford the solid 
ground from which his fancy takes flight. “May” does not exist ; if 
she did, more than one reader of 44 The First Fifty Years of Punch M 
would be glad to sit under her umbrella in the sharpest shower. 

Punch's greatest sensation of the year 1846 was the fierce 
rebuke Tennyson administered to Bulvvcr Lytton. In 1830. 
Tennyson, then barely one-and-twentv, published a volume of 
verses, containing some 14 Lines to a Darling Room." The poet 
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"Pttwth'*" BtaH ilhth IHPI 
c#nlrihtftor : 
Af/’fJ, t*'* i TfumyuifK 


himself seems to have thought this particular effusion somewhat 
puerile, for he afterwards suppressed it. When the Laureate 

received his pension of £200 a year, in 184^, Bulwcr 
. (1 . r „ 7\ . TENNYSON 

Lytton, in Ins “ New T tmon : A Romance of I-ondon, , 

ON LYT 

recalled this poem, in the course of an onslaught of the 

brutal sort which has now happily gone out of fashion. One of 

the couplets was : — 

“ Let school -m Us Alfred vent her chaste delight 
On darling rooms, so warm and bright.” 

Punch came to the rescue with a clever retort, on February 7, 
1846, and in the issue of February 28. Tennyson himself took up 
the quarrel, with the verses headed “The New Timon and the 
Poets/' reproduced on the page facing this. Thackeray and other 
of Tennyson's admirers on the staff of Punch were delighted to 
see Lytton so soundly trounced, for the author of u Pelham ” had 
long been Mr. Punch's (though not Thackeray’s) aversion. Tennyson 
himself, however, felt that he had shown too much heat, and the 
next issue of Punch contained his “ After-Thought.” Lytton after- 
wards made amends by saying civil tilings about the Laureate ; 
and in 1851 the quarrel was so completely forgotten that several 
of the Punch staff took part in a comedy entitled “ Not So Bad As 
We Seem,” written by Lytton especially for them, and played at 
Devonshire House before the Queen and Prince Consort. 


The 11 decorative-bucolic ” school of art, which has been 
facetiously described as u representing a number of persons — all 
very much alike, swinging on gates and sitting on 
stiles — all very* much alike," has produced few more HAYMAKERS. 1 
charming works in black and white than Randolph 
Caldecott’s picture of “The Haymakers,” which is here reproduced 
from the twentieth quadruple volume of u The First Fifty Years of 
Punch” Half-way between Frederick Walker's style and that of 
Miss Kate Greenaway, it is full of Caldecott's buoyancy of spirit, 
and, if it is not strictly speaking “ funny,” the drawing at any 
rate suggests the atmosphere of content and happiness, in which 
so many of Punch's creations have their being. 
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THE NEW TIMON, AND THE POETS. 

[Feb. 28, IML-Ftt. 10. p. 10S.1 [Bi Lord Tcnn V m> \ 

Wk know him, out of Sila kkpeark' a art. 

And those fine curses which he spoke ; 

The old Timok. with his noble heart, 

Tliat, strongly loathing, greatly broke. 

80 died the Old : here comes tlae Ne- 
Regard him : a familiar fare ■ 

I thought we knew him : What, it V you, 

The padded man— that wears the stay*—* 

Who kill’d the girls and thrill'd tlte Imys, 

With dandy patlio* when you wrote, 

A Lion, you, tliat made a noise. 

And a hook a inane en papillate*. 

And onee rou tried the Muses too ; 

You fail'd. Sir : therefore now you turn, 

You fall on those who are to you. 

As Captain is to Subaltern! 

But men of long-enduring hopes. 

And careless what this hour may bring, 

Can pardon little would-be Popes 
And Brummelh, when they try to sting. 

An artist. Sir, should rest in Art, 

And waive a little of his cloii 
To hare the deep noetic heart 
Is more than all poetic fame. 

But you. Sir, you are liard to please ; 

You never look but luilf content * 

Nor like a gentleman at ease, 

With moral breadth of tenqicrnmcnt. 

And wliat with spites and wliat with feu is 
You cannot let a body lie : 

It *• always ringing in your ears, 

“ They call this man os good as me." 


Wliat profits now to understand 
The merits of a spotless sliirt- 
A dapper boot— a little hand— 

If naif the little soul is dirt ? 

You talk of tinsel ! why we see 
The old mark of rouge upon your cheeks. 

You prate of nature ! you arc he 
Tliat spilt his hfe about the cliques. 

A Timok you ! Nay, nay, for shame : 

It looks too arrogant a jest— 

The fierce old man — to take his name 
You bandbox. Off, and let him rest. Alcibiadrs 


AFTER-THOUGHT. 

! (ttrrrA?, lMA-Fot 10. p. 100.1 [By Lord Tnnyeon.} 

An. God I the petty fools of rhyme. 

Tliat shriek and sweat in pigmy wars 
Before the stony face of Time, 

And look'd at by the silent stars ; — 

Tliat liate each other for a song, 

And do their little best to bite, 

That pinch their brothers in the throng. 

Ana scratch the very dead for spite, - 
And strain to make an inch of room 
For tlieir sweet sel ves, and cannot I tear 
Tic* “iillcn Lethe rolling doom 
On them and theirs, and all thing* here ; 

When one small touch of Charity 
Could lift them nearer Godlike St 
Tlian if the crowded Orb should cry 
Like thorn* that cried Diaka great. 

Anil J too talk, and lose the touch 
I talk of. Surely, after all, 

The noblest answer unto such 

Is kindly silence when they brawl. Alcibiadix 








J Aim by Strrry. 

(From n fhoto. -*v f.iJJrii .Start- to, 
2jo, Regent Street, B'.l 


Leech’s last drawing was the delightfully facetious Irish scene 
which appears in the upper left-hand comer of the page following 
this, and was published on Guy Fawkes’ Day, 1864, a 

"A STREET 

week after the artist's death. He worked up to almost fiqh r ' 
the last day of his life, and the news of his unexpected 
death came to the laughter-loving public with the same sort of 
bewildered shock that was produced by the not less sudden death 
of those other two popular idols, Thackeray and Dickens. The 
genuine love of lighting for mere lighting’s sake which lias made 
the Irish regiments the terror of Great Britain's enemies was a 
source of unceasing delight to Leech, and he never caught the 
Irish spirit more happily than in this last of his drawings for “ The 
First Fifty Years of Punch." 

Mr. J. Ashby Sterry began life with the determination to make 
himself a painter, and in 1856, when he was only nineteen years 
old, he contributed some drawings to Punch. In 1880 •• LAVS OF A 
he appeared again under Punch’s flag, but then, and LAZV 
ever since then, he served the good cause with his pen MINSTREL* 
and not with his pencil. The “ Lays of a Lazy Minstrel,” which 
are the most fluent and melodious of his verses, began in Punch 
for August 28, 1880, and since then have been interspersed with 
a great number of other contributions, book reviews, and notices 
of picture shows, as w r ell as his “ Songs of the Street ” and 
“ Paper-Knife Poems.” 


THE UNSEEN 
WORLD." 


The serious gentlemen who subscribe their guineas and devote 
their spare time, waking and dreaming, to the purposes of the 
Incorporated Society for Psychical Research were 
cruelly treated by Keene, when he deprived them and 
their successors for all time to come of so delightful 
a subject of investigation as that suggested on the following 
page. A spook who follows one down the stairs at a decorous 
distance may be tolerable, but it is no wonder that this good 
man's hair stood on end when the ghost's footfall so closely 
dogged his own. 
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My fact' and my hand* are of tropical hue. 

J ii xpulles* white flannel uiy limbs are hedigbt. 

Oli Summer is sweet, and its skies are so blue ! 

But oh it in pleasant to dream the day through, 

Half 'hidden hv rushes, and well out of sight, 

When drifting about in my haas wood canoe I 

1 email the white lilies, 'tis almost 44 too too ; n 

I dream to the song of the dragon-flies’ flight — 

Oh Summer is sweet, and its skies are so blue ! 

I know that my “copy " is long overdue ; 

But who but a tyrant ex] tecta me to write? 

W hen drifting about in my bass-wood canoe ! 

So, if you want verses, send quick, I pray you, 

An iced short-liaml writer, and bid him Indite. 

Oh summer is sweet, and its skies are so blue 3 

Somewhere on the Thames, I can't give you a chie, 

Be able to find me. he jiovqblv might. 

When drifting h1m.uh in my baas-wood canoe ! 

And if he is pleasant, and 1 *m in the cue, 

Through azurine smoke he may hear me recite — 

Oli Summer is sweet, and its skies are ho blue. 

When drifting about in my basa-wood canoe ! 

Tun I.t RATION. 

Your health, dear old Ppscht, I heartily rpiaff 
In bountiful beakers of >liamlctiii-gaft' ! 

• This i- familiar. We only wrote to the Minstrel Buov at the 
Nora, or wherever he was. saying. "Now. Jjixy Iluneit, wuk«* tip !" 
We railed him “ Ikmi"*.” Ihough we admit *' Guitar" would hate 
been more drgant. Being evidently a wanderer. or a Bobciui.ni 
Boy, there is ••omt-ililtur rtf the - (lltauv* nhoiit him.- ED. 


IByJohn LtnJu-m* Lul Dmurlny.] 

A STREET FIGHT. 

Wife of his Hum, tm (to Vanqutshetl Hero) “TERENCE, tb | 
0 HEAT U MMAbAWX, WHAT 1*0 TEK 0!T INTO THIS ThKUHBLK FOR P I 
I'aHi/tiixhft Hero (to Wife, of his Hus* rim), “ ]J ’ye call it 
ThRURULK, ROW i WHY, IT EnU V KJtK.\ T ! 7 
(.Van-inter 5. l*i !4. -lot 47, p . UK] 


LAYS OF A LAZY MINSTREL. 

[A tytut 6, 1RH1. — rot. KI. ik flfl] [fly J. .Uhb{t 

The Letter. 

Dear Punchy,* 

My boy ; are you crazy ? v 
Why write in these bright ___ ' r r“V T 

Hummer days, . fa fjj — . 4 

And reproach me for being so S 

You j*ty me on pnrjiose to ^ 

My ssr wo "' t hMr a 

A bit, or a saddle, or shoe, — . 

I ’m doing my best to be idle, O * 

And swig from my bam- ^ 

wood canoe 1 , Vfrntt tna M m a n 


[ I ' frav'ing by M . Btatchford . ) 


Oh Summer is sweet, and its skies an* so blue— 
The days are so long, and my heart is *o light. 
When drifting about in my ba**-wond canoe ! 

I *m skipper, and pilot, and cargo, and crew. 

The breeze in so pleasant, the sun is so bright— 
Oh Summer is sweet, and its skies are so blue 3 

I glory in thinking there ’a nothing to do. 

1 moon and I ponder from morn until night, 
When drifting about in my bass-wood canoe J 


[By Char Us Ketnt j 

“THE UNSEEN WORLD." 

Scientific Gent ( with hi* hair on end). u Ve'y htkaxok ! But I could almost 

8wkar— I hear FooVrers follow ixnf.dows.hta ibm I" 

l Holt s i n to his bedroom , locks l he door, and ari tes to the 44 A theme tun" next day/ 
t Fshrmry 28, 1880.— Pul. 78. p. »i] 
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(A I Lib": Knight Brfimu). 


Oddly enough, Mr. Robert Harrison’s account of Hablot Knight 
Browne’s life, in the Dictionary of National Biography, contains 
:io mention of the fact that 11 Phiz ” contributed to Punch. This 
admirable work of reference sins in good company, for, although 
several lives of “ Phiz ” have been published, his 
drawings for Punch seem to have been overlooked by LAWYER " 
the biographers. His work is to be found in various 
volumes from 1842 to 1869, aggregating a total of sixty or seventy 
drawings. The valentine for the lawyer, reproduced here, is a 
good example of the artist’s characteristic manner with the pencil, 
used on a large surface, and at first glance the reader might well 
mistake it for a “ Phiz” illustration intended for the “ Old Curiosity 
Shop” or *’ Nicholas Nickleby,” The verses which accompany it 
are often quoted by writers who fail to give Mr. Punch his due 
credit for them. One is always astounded, in opening the volumes 
of 44 The First Fifty Years of Punch” to find how many snatches 
of verses, how many apt phrases and familiar allusions are to lie 
found in the thirty thousand pages. Year after year the wittiest 
men in England produced for Punch so copious a stream of quotable 
phrases and verses, that almost every newspaper in the United King- 
dom quotes, consciously or unconsciously, some Punch jest every 
week in the year. A gentleman of leisure, in the North of England, 
amused himself some years ago by attempting to compile a complete 
index to the Punch volumes, and some idea of the vast total may 
be obtained from quoting the entries under one single heading 
suggested by the title of this valentine. Under the general 
heading “Law” there arc cross references <0 “ Black stone,” 

14 Deodand,” 44 Magistrate,” and “Oath.” The sub-head 4 ‘ Counsel” 
yields no fewer than one hundred references; 44 Court,” no fewer 
than fifty-two references ; 44 Jury,” no fewer than sixty references ; 

44 Costs,” a fruitful topic for gibes aimed at “ gentlemen by Act of 
Parliament,” yields a score of entries ; while such headings as 
4 * Action,” 44 Appeal,” 41 Assizes,” 44 Deed,” 44 Solicitor.” and the like, 
indicate the various points of view from which Mr. Punch has 
regarded the art of litigation. 
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Lkktd me your mr», tliou man of law. 
While I ray declaration draw,— 

Your heart in fee surrender ; 

As plaintifl I my suit prefer, 

T would be uncivil to demur, 

Then let your plea be— tender. 

On certain promises I sue. 

Given at sundry time** by you. 

Oh ! dnew not it unnerve thee ; 
When urged hr passion's Itoldot fits 
I iame one of ( 'upid’s writs 
And with it holdly serve tlice ! 


Appear in person I beseecli, 

Nor resignation idly teach 
To one already lost, air ; 

Proceedings I will only stay 
Upon condition, tluit you pay 
At once the debt and costs sir. 

Then take n>y heart, be not a brute, 
But ask a rule— just to compute 
The misery of its state, man ; 

Some ]>eople’s minds are wildly thrown 
At sixes and at MV*ns, I own ; 

Mine’s all at six and eight, man. 


List to the evidence that I 
Of my affection here supply, 

Examine well my heart, now ; 

It beats with such ’tremendous force, 
That its mere motion (“quite ** of course) 
Is like a jolting on rt, now. 

My judgment by default is gone, 

And I, alas ! go raring on. 

For fear you should forsake me ; 
There 's no defence— don't be a brute, 

I give you a rule absolute, 
execution take me. 


T 


By aet of Parliament alone. 

But by no action of your own, 

A gentleman they mil you ; 

What *n that to me? though slander V rife, 
I ’in still prepared to be your wife. 
Although disgrace befall you. 


Your dirty pettifogging tricks 
May on you others' hatred fix, 
I heed not their reflections ; 
My passion now defies control 
I cannot strike yon off the roll 
Of my sincere affections. 


IFtbruary 1J W41- IV;. Z. MLJ 


THE LAWYER. 




A " Futuh " Head. 
iBf Lttih. \ 


If the student of Punch were set an examination paper upon 
the adventures of Mr. Briggs, his answers would make up a 
catalogue of the most unparalleled sporting disasters. •• ^r. BRIGGS 
Wherever there was a young crop Mr. Briggs* horse WITH THE 
bolted over it, and the farmer was always there to HOUNDS.** 
protest. If Mr. Briggs congratulated himself upon having found a 
comfortable gap in the fence, the inviting aperture was immediately 
blocked by the tenant’s burly ligure. The selections which com- 
pose this small volume may seem to give Mr. Briggs more than 
his fair share of space, but in all the thirty thousand pages of 
“The First Fifty Years of Punch ” there can hardly be any 
drawings better loved than those which deal with the most un- 
lucky yet plucky of inexpert sportsmen. One reason for the 
peculiar effectiveness of the series is that Leech drew the country 
as it really is, instead of trimming and smoothing his pastures until 
they looked like deer-parks, and making his hedges and fences 
as symmetrical as those which adjoin a suburban villa. 


When authors’ and illustrators’ guilds rule the land, and all 

the publishers are reduced to a regimen of servitude and bread- 

and-water, the seamier side of London life will be 
* . , , , . “MYSTERIOUS, 

altogether lost to literature and art. Tne humours ot 

the ’bus, the sayings and doings of the driver, conductor, and 

the passengers, may, however, so attract the millionaire writers 

and draughtsmen, that they will be willing from time to time to 

forget their new splendours, and to take a penny journey in the 

rumbling vehicles in which Punch men have found material for so 

many jests. To speak of a third person as “that party” had 

become a mark of vulgarity long before Mr. Punch's day, but it is of 

interest in this connection to note that two or three hundred years 

ago the usage was considered irreproachable, and that no less a 

scholar than Lancelot Andrcwes, Bishop of Winchester, employed 

it with the most serious sort of context.* 

* ‘Tbc Century DUtloo.vy, «wwied by ’* Tbc Times." Vol V., page 431a 
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[£y John Leech.] 

MR. BRIGGS HAS ANOTHER DAY WITH THE HOUNDS. 


Mr. Brigo* caiPt brar ri.rixo leaps, ho he marks for a oaf which ib immkmatelt filled iit a frantic Protkctioxtbt, who 

111 VOWIKO THAT !IK WILL PITCHFORK Ml. B. IF HK COMEM u GALLOPKKIt AVKKIXO ” OVKU HIH FltNfKM llANtiKD IF pi HORSY ! 
[IfirrrA 2. W50 - Tot 18, JA M J 



[December «. 185 8 -Fat 81. p. *30 ] 


MYSTERIOUS. 

Omnibus Driver. Have you set down that Party 
as got in at ttie Crescent, J km f 

Conductor. Yes. 

(An interval of fire minutes.) 

Omnibus Driver. You reodOeck that there wet 
Sunday I druv you down t 

Conductor. Ah ? 

Omnibus Driver. Well, do you remember a werry 
ree-iunrkable Bur-prixin’ circumstance 1 was a relatin’ 
of to you that arternnon ? 

Conductor. To Is? sure I do. 

( A nother ftause.) 

Omnibus Driver. Well then— 

Conductor, Wliat ! you don’t mean to say as 
tliat— 

Omnibus Driver (definitively). That's the 
PARTY, Sir ! 

[Inquisitive Old Gent on the Hot, trho has ar- 
rived at his destination , is u/wrt for the 
rest of the day. 



[By Captain WtwwdLl 


y Google 
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A “ Pit wi " Iliad, 
Bi (in', tin Muurur. 


The Very Rev. Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester, sent Punch 
the immortal joke about the yokel who thought Curafoa was too 
good to he served by the thimbleful, and Leech seldom 
drew a droller head than that of the worthy “ Turnip- di^er 1 ' 
tops.” Of Dean Hole’s own contributions to Punch, the 
verses entitled “ Tile Sportsman's Dream ” and “ My Butler ” are 
probably those best remembered. His association with the staff 
was of real service to the paper, because, as one of them declared, 
there was always before them "the ideal figure of a genial parson.” 


The reader who takes up a volume of Punch to pass an idle 
hour will always find, while he is looking over the pictures and 
smiling at the jokes, that there is something to think "THE FRENCW- 
about as well ; and one of tire reflections which will MAN'S FIRST 
suggest itself to him is that history constantly repeats it- LESSON, 
self in the course < >f our foreign relations, A great proportion of the 
cartoons which successively appeared in the 2,607 weekly issues 
that make up “ The First Fifty Years of Punch ” have to do with in- 
ternational questions, and it would be quite possible to issue, week 
by week, a historical Punch number made up of pictures and letter- 
press published years ago, to which the news of the moment would 
impart fresh interest. “The Little Frenchman’s First Lesson,” on 
the opposite page, is an imaginary nursery song, which hardly ex- 
aggerates the silly superstitions entertained in France with regard 
to the diabolical English. The irony of these verses is as pointed 
and as just to-day as it was when they were printed, just after 
Admiral d'Aubigny had arrested tile English Consul at Otaheite. 


Although this was poor Effie’s first wasp, it was not du 
Maurier’s first, for in Punch of September 27, 1884, he has 
a droll drawing of two Highlanders in uniform beset 
by a wasp and ill-protected by their kilts. As there 
were some quarter of a million jokes published in 
Punch between 1841 and 1891, it is not astounding that the wasp 
has been brought on the scene more than once. 


THE FIRST 
WASP.’ 
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[By John Leec\) 

A TENANTS’ DINNER. 


* rtissKR OIVES lir .«» Lori> Bkoai>*c*im to «»ik or his Trxaxtr, Cueacoa is 

HANDED IX A LIQUEUR-GLASS TO OLD TuRNIKtops, Wll«>, «W ALLOWING IT WITH MUCH RELISH, 

rats — u 0i zat, Youno Man! Oi’ll tak zum o’ that in a Mooo. 

[fA’f.^r 15, Itqi.- -»W. 37. r- W _ 


Name tliat come* so |*tt, 

Little martial l>oy 
Make the most of tluil ! 
litth ! <t mnt'h\ ties jxiyitfes AlOiotiH'ttsf 

Who burnt .Joan ok Arc 
(The butcher ! nay, the baker !) 
Recent deed an<l <buk i 
Who stormed John of Acre / 
lie ! The Englishman ! 

He it still thy joy 
Him to curs® ami ban. 

Little Christian lw»y ! — 

Car re sont-lti ties perjltltt A IbioRnnitf 

They our Hero shut 
Under bt*lt ami lock- 
in a wretched lint, 
tin a wretched rock : — 

Poisoned there his food. 

Every |<ot and )«n, 

Roasted, boiled, and stewed, 

Little martial man ! 

• ‘ar cf sont-la ties jxijitles Albtvttt-ais / 

Till, of all bereft, 

Tliat great heart was still ; 

And he died, and left 
An affecting will ; 

Whereon was impressed 
Hb imperial soul. 

By a meet bequest— 

Child, go read the scroll ! 

Ah! ce mnt-fa ties jxrjitles A Htionnais / 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


’ 

I 

i 


FREE TRANSLATION OK 

“THE LITTLE FRENCHMAN’S FIRST LESSON/' 
Tnmibrti. 

WITH HIOII ADMIRATION OK HIS GENII’*, 

TO M. Dl L , POET* IN-CH IKK TO THE PARIS “ CHARIVARI. 


LAfiip 18. l&M — r«f. 0«. /i. '-i.' l [Py J. W. Frrvwi i 

Mama loquitur.) 

Core and hear me tell, 

Little soldier mine, 

Of those I igres fell 
Who on Frenchmen dine. 

It will make you mod ; 

It will turn you blue ; 

Little martial lad. 

Little Frenchman true ! — 

Cor ce 90 Ht‘Uk lies jxrjii/r* A thionnait! 

Men who will not fight 
When their neighbour* taunt. 

Yet who thrash us quite 
Soundly, when they wnnt. 

Tlu*e audacious tars. 

Morning, noon, and night, 

Little son of Mars, 

Hold in mortal spite ! 

Car ee soat-M ties jxrfitles A Mon unit! 

Curse thou, boy, Poic tiers, 

Cre$y, Aancour, 

Blenheim, Talavere, 

And a hundred more — 

Only Fontenoy— 



LBy Geo. & u MfaurirrJ 

HER FIRST WASP. 

Poor Effie (trho hat Ixrn stung). — “First it walked about all over mt 
Hand, and it Was so xice! But oh '.—WUBX ir SAT DOWN * 

I.l 16. 1 nKI-I*oJ. W. #». 76 ] 
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John Letth, 

(/ViWi tht Portrait by Sir 
JT, UilUit, Burt.. P.R.A.. 


John 

n the 


National Portrait GallttyA 


The page from Punch reproduced here was one of the Punch 
cartoons which, in depicting a historical event, themselves made 
history. It was by no means a favourable example of 
John Leech's work as a draughtsman, but the effect it 
created was very great. Perhaps the occasion of its 
publication may be best described in the words of 
Mr, Spicltnann, who, in his “ History of Punch” that 
indispensable guide to “ The First Fifty Years of Punch, 
of it * 


GENERAL 

FEVR1ER 

TURNED 

TRAITOR." 


says 


“ During the Crimean War the winter of 1854-55 was terrible in its 
severity, and the sufferings of our soldiers were appalling. The suspense 
at home increased the country’s emotion as to the terrors they knew of in 
the field. The callous statement of the Czar, therefore, about that time 
reported, that * Russia has two generals in whom she can confide— Generals 
Janvier and Ftvrier,* struck indignation and disgust into every British soul." 

On March 2 the news arrived of the death of the Emperor, who 
had relied upon General Fivrier.* 

Mr. Justin McCarthy, in his “ History of Our Own Times,” said 
of this cartoon that it was “one of the most remarkable illustra- 
tions of an artist’s genius devoted to a political subject.” Mr. 
Rttskin said of it : “To all persons accustomed to the earnest 
forms of art, it contained a profound and touching lesson.” 

Of the death of the Czar, a “Times” leader, of March 3, 
said : — 

•No simple event could have happened in Europe of such momentous 
importance at the present time to the whole family of civilised nations ; no 
event could have occurred more startling from the contrast between the 
pride and power of a ruler who sent forth but yesterday his myriads to 
battle, and seemed to hold the issues of life and death in his own hands, but 
who in now' less than the least of his serfs, and lower than the dust of that 
Empire which was lately his own. In the long array of history, and 
among those figures dimly seen along the ages of the past which bear 
imperishable traces of their guilt and Ihcir doom, none stands a more visible 
mark of retributive justice than he who has Ihus’abruptly passed from the 
scene of human affairs. The summons of Belshazzar upon the fiery wall 
was not more appalling —the destruction of Sennacherib not imire terrible." 


• It U fusion* In Utah connection to note that among our French allin in the C-Timea there was an 
officer Turned *• V.Ctoe Louis Prxrof »is FevTier.“ This uiim officer i* now “General Pewter, on the 
retire*! l-st or the French Aimy. and Grand C-haocetior of the Legion o4 Honour. There was 
therefore a * Fevrfcr" lighting against (he Czar at the very time the boast was made 
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It is on the front at Brighton that we find Mr. Briggs on this 
autumn afternoon, magnificently posed on a hack of the unmistak- 
able riding-school type, and accompanied by three ‘-mr. BRIGGS 
young Briggses. The ** ’and upon the ’ip,” and the foot AT 
well forward, show in Mr. Briggs the true form of the BRIGHTON." 
occasional equestrian who favours Brighton* and the child who 
brings up the rearguard with a determined smile and a very short 
skirt is one of Leech’s drollest types. 


“ THE LETTER 
WRITER." 


Douglas Jerrold's greatest success in Punch was, of course, Mrs. 
Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. The next of his serials in point of 
popularity was “The Story of a Feather,” a novel, the 
chapters of which appeared in 1843 and 1844. Charles 
Dickens declared that it was “ a beautiful book,” but 
to the modern reader it would hardly seem as attractive as the 
deliciously funny “Complete Letter Writer.” The fifth of the 
letters is reproduced here, and readers of “The First Fifty Years 
of Punch ” will find the same charm in the other letters : “ From 


a Lady Inquiring the Character of a Servant,” “ From a Maiden 
Aunt to a Niece 0*1 the Imprudence of Marriage,” and the rest. Mr. 
Spielmannin “Tne History of Punch'' analyses with much skill the 
quality of Jerrold's humour : — 



M. 

fry Si r D. 
tht National 
Pcrlraxt G<iU<ry). 


“ li he was not exactly the wit of his day — for his mind tacked the wider 
sympathy, the greater grasp, and gentler refinement of Sydney Smith’s— he 
was certainly the most brilliant professional humorist of his generation 
— ' 'a wit, if not first, in the very first line.' Something of the bitterness 
and savagery of Gillray's rampant pleasantry afflicted his vis com tea ; and 
when a happy thought, however unhappy and painful for the hearer, came 
to the tip of his tongue, he could no more resist slipping it off than he could 
wilfully have done him injury. 

** Mark Lemon used to say, * Punch and 1 were made for each other.’ With 
far more reason could that notion of reciprocity be applied to Jcrrold. Xo 
man ever gained so much from the paper on which he worked. He simply 
frolicked in its pages, that fitted his talent as accurately as his genius suited 
the times in which he lived. It is doubtful whether he would make the 
same mark in it, were he alive to-day ; he would have to seek another 
publication and another public, or else adopt an utter change of tone. Hut 
in those lively times, when, obeying the summons addressed to him in 
Boulogne, lie sent hi* first political paper— beginning characteristically with 
the introduction of Feel, in time forthe second number — he gave his powers 
full play. And his sparkle was the hrightcr for its setting and its surround- 
ings. His wit was for Ihe most part caustic amt saturnine, and in no 
other journal could it have so completely identified itself with the ensembie 
of tone. . . 
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[By John Leech.] 

Itf ANSWER TO NUMEROUS INQUIRIES, WE ARE I1APPT TO SAT, THAT Mr. BkiUU* Is QriTE WELL, AND AT BRIGHTON. He IS TAKING 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO GIVE UU FAMILY A FEW KlDING LESSON*. We SHOULDN’T WONDER If HE WENT OUT WITH THE 1 1 AKKIKKA 

IN A Dat OK TWO 

[ygurwAr IS, 18SL- fol. 71. p. Hi] 


PUNCH’S COMPLETE LETTER-WRITER. 

LETTER V. 


FROM A VERT TOUXO GENTLEMAN TO A FAVOURITE ACTRESS WHOM 
HE HAS ONLT SEEN IN PUBLia 

{July X. 1M4-— FjI. 7, P 3d) t By Douglas JerroldJ 



[Drawing hp Krnny Meadows.] 

Dearest Madam. 

For these past six months I have pulled 
against mv heart I have resisted my transport* 

I liavo fosight with my (Bunion. Yes— I determined 
—I will die. and mv consuming secret slutll perish 
with me. Alas ! silence is no longer possible. Your 
witcheries of to-night have driven me with whirlwind force to pen 
and ink. Your voice is still in my ears — your eyes still upon my 
cheek— I will, I must write ! 


Madam, I have long adored yoil Love is mv witness that I never 
hn|a*d to breathe as much ; nut after your devotion of this evening 
- after the heroic sacrifice tliat you have made for love— after the 
happy willingness you have shown to give un fortune, rank, and 
friends ami retire with your lover from the world, though tliat lover 
wa a but a woodman, with nothing but his axe to provide for you 
loth, — after the development of such a feeling (believe it. adored 
one, there was not a dry eye in the pit! I should wrong the sweet 
susceptibility of your nature, I should wrong myself, to keep 
silence. No ; the way in which you withered the unprincipled 
nobleman, the tempting seducer in the second act, convinced me 
with an electric sliock tliat we were made for one another I thought 
—ecstatic thought ! that catching vour eye from the third row, you 
read my heart, and, w hile the theatre rang with plaudits, that our 
souls mingled t Ah ! was it not no ? 

But why alone speak of your virtues to-night ? Does not every 
night show you more tluin something earthly? In wliatever situa- 
tion of life you are placed, are you not in all equally angelic / Have 
I not known you accused of theft, nay, of murder— and have I not 
—witness it, Heaven ! adored you all the more for tike charge t Has 
accident or malice thrown a slutdow over you, tliat you have not 
hurst forth all the brighter for the passing gloom ! Ann in all these 
sorrows I have been with you ! I, from the third row of the pit, have 
trembled with you— have visited you in prison— have attended you 
to the scaffold's foot, and then, in that delirious moment when the 
s|>oons were found, or the child, thought dead, ran on in a white 
frock, then have I, though still in the third row, caught you inno- 
cent to my arms, and wept in erstacy ! 

As a daughter, have I not seen you all vour father could wish 1 
As a wife, have vou not east a lustre upon all vour wedding-ring* — 
as a young and tender mother— pardon me, sweet one, -have you 
not been more devoted than the pelican, gentler tlinn the dove? * 

How was it possible, then, for six months to behold you, moving 
in and adorning every sphere— now to see vou the polished counter, 
now the simple country maid— now smiling at want, and now 
giving away an unconsidered number of bank-note*,— how, in the 
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A "ApkA fita.i. 

(Bj F. EUuJ 


Ail fishermen and all sorts of fishing arc legitimate fish for Mr. 

Punch's net, for angling is a sport peculiarly productive of droll 

mishaos. And none of all the fishing jokes in “ The 

First Fifty Yearsof Punch " has provoked more mirth than Zo A^auilw « 

CHArToM AN. 

this of the angler hurling his “ book ” into the stream. 

Charles Keene’s first drawing for Punch was the “Sketch of the 
Street-sweeping Machines Lately Introduced at Paris.” The 
street -sweeping machines in question were cannon. The sketch 
appeared December 20, 1851 (Yol. 21, page 264), only three days 
after Lord Palmerston was dismissed for having expressed officially 
his approval of the coup d'ttat. Keene’s last drawing appeared in 
Punch on June 29, 1889 (Yol. 96, page 320), and was one of the 
illustrations to the special number which presented the British 
public with the results of a visit made to the Paris Exposition by 
Mr. Punch's staff. Less than two years Later, January 4, 1891, 
Keene died, and on January 17 Punch published the obituary verses 
from which the following lines, describing Keene’s work, are 
quoted : — 

What an array ! How varied a procession l 
The humours of the parlour, shop, and street 
Philislia's every calling, craft, profession. 

Cockney dom s cheery cheek and patter fleet. 


Scotch dryness, Irish unction and cajolery, 
Waiterd urn’s wiles. Deacondom’s pomp of port. 
Kustic simplicity, domestic drollery, 

The freaks of Service and the fun of Sport , 


And with atl such true art, so flue, unfailing. 

Of touch so certain, and of charm so fresh. 

As to lend dignity to Cabmen railing. 

To fusti.mcd clods and fogies full of floli. 

Nor human humours only ; who so lender 
Of touch when sunny Nature out-oUoors 
Wooed his deft rcncil ? Who like him could render 
Meadow or hedgerow, turnip-field or moor ? 


Snowy perspective, long suburban winding 
Of bowery road-way, villa edged and trim, 
Iron-railed city street, where gas-lamps blinding 
Glare through the foggy distance dense and dim ? 
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THE GENTLE CRAFTSMAN. (?) tfl ? csarUt 

IratcMe Angler (kAo hat n't had a rite all dag). “ Thehe i’—i.Thnmm hit Jig-hook into 
the tt m tin, ivith a malediction)— u Take tour Choice!” 

[Srpfd t „Ur 20. r»l. 77. />■ H3J 

name of Cupid, I ask it, wo* it possible even from the third row of 
the pit to behold all this and not as I have done to worship you ? 

Shall I. ought I, to attempt to describe to you my feelings for one 
night 1 Will my love bear with me while 1 write i Why do I ask I 
(Jan I doubt it f 

Exactly at iuilf-post six — iny heart, my best watch— I take the 
third seat of the pit. Often, for many minutes, I am there alone. 

I like it— 1 enjoy tin* solitude. I have often wished that not another 
soul would enter the theatre, that 1 might, a mental epicure, have 
all the feast to myself, 
slowly one by one drops 

pate ‘in your smiles and honied words. No: I would have you 
all to myself. Even applause sometimes throws me into a dangeroui 
jaroxysm : I feel it a # an intrusion on my privilege that any one 
should dare to applaud but me : my blood noils to my fingers’ ends ; 
but I suppress mv feelings and have as yet, though sorely tempted, 
knocked no man from his seat 
1 

must 


leatre, that 1 might, a mental epicure, nave 
I seem to grudge every man his sent, as 
i in. I unwillingly suffer anybody to pnrtici- 
1 honied words. No : 1 would have you art 


have breathed the secret of my love to nobody : and yet my eyes P.S. Please, dearest, leave on answer at the stage-door, 
t have betrayed me. Forgive me ; I could not control my dearest, pray let me catch your eye in the third row to-morrow. 


eves. Methinks you ask me, who lias dis- 
covered my love 1 Smile not, I will toll you ; 
the fruit-women. Cood creatures ! there is 
not one who does not hurry to me with a play- 
lull, folded down at the glorious letters that 
• iHiinose your name, her finger— as though hr 
accident— pointingat the snul-deligh ting word. 
1 will not tell you how I treasure those bills ; 
no, you shall never know tiiat every such 
pbiv-biil is folded beneath my pillow at night, 
and is resigned to a morocco portfolio in the 
morning ; my sensations at the theatre first 
briefly marked in the margin. This you shall 
never know. 

Let me, however, return to my third seat. 
The curtain is down— the orchestra yet 
empty. That curtain seems to shut me from 
Paradise, for I know you are behind it. The 
musicians come in, and mv heart begins to 
throb at the overture. The play begins ; 
perluips you are discovered in Scene L, in the 
depths of misery— Imw deliriously my brain 
bent* to know it. You K(>cak ; and all my 
veins are throbbing like the tongue of a Jew s 
harp. Perhaps you sing ; and then I feel a 
kind of sweet swooning sickness— a sort of 
dentil made eas/ — that I can't describe. At 
times you dance ; and then do I seem lifted 
by some invisible power, and made to float 
about you. Then you leave tho stage, and 
all who come after are no more to me tluvn 
.jointed dells with moving eyes. How I 
loathe the iui>cmh|e buffoon— the comedy- 
man, as he is called — who, while I am 
languishing for your next appearance, 
makes the empty audience laugh about me : 
such mirth seems an insult to my feelings — 
a desecration of my love. No ! you from the 
stage, plot and players are hist to me ; I sit, 
only thinking of vour return— sometimes 
attracted from the scene, mccluinic&lly 
counting tlie scattered hairs in the head of 
the first fiddle. 

Ami thu*, until the curtain is about to drop* 
and then — mv heart with it — 1 throw a 
bouquet, that lias nestled all the night in my 
buttonhole, at your fairy feet. Then do I 
rush from the pi t to the stage door ; and there 
—■the more delighted if it mins— there do 1 
stand, until sweetly cloaked ami shawledfil 
watch you— see your Adelaide boots emerge 
into the street, and, with a thought, vanish 
into cab or roach. Ha ! the door is closed 
with a slam tiiat seems to snap my heart- 
strings. The horse-shoes sound in the dis- 
tance— I am alone. I wander to my lodgings, 
'Oinetime* in despair, and sometimes in ae- 
lirious spirit*, feeling tiiat I have your arm 
warm and pressing under mine, and still 
seeing your eyes look at me, as I thought they 
looked at the third row of the pit. 

I arrive at my cold lodging. Yet, ere I 
sleep, I look at your dozen faces — for I luive 
at least a dozen— plain ami colourful, hung 
ulmut my walls. \ es, my beloved one ! there 
you are, and, though only published from luilf- 
a-crown to five shillings" worlds should not buy you of me ! 

If you luive played a new part, I touch no breakfast until I read 
the |Ki|K>rs. How my heart goes down upon its knees to the sensible 
critic who tries although vainly— to sing your full deserts; whilst 
fur the wretch who finds faidt, or — but enough on this disgusting 
theme. There are monsters in the human form who write so-called 
• riticisms for newspapers. 

And now. my dearest love, in the mine spirit of frankness— with 
tluit boundless gush of affection— which you have mo wonderfully 
developed to-night — with that fervour and truth which prove to me 
tiiat we were bom for one another,— and that I liave too rightly 
read your heart to believe tiiat my want of fortune will be any 
defect in your eyes— rather, indeed, I should my, from what I have 
seen to-night, a recommendation — 

1 remain. 

Your devoted Lover, 

Ciiarlim Spoonbill. 

P.S. Please, dearest, leave an answer at the stage-door. And 



DROPPING 
THE PILOT." 


Sir John 7V««iW, 

(AA* r • fix-Jraviag by himul/J) 


Sir John Tennicl's famous double-page cartoon, which tlie 
reader will see on turning the next page, was published on 
March 29, 1890, the very day on which Prince Bismarck left 
Radziwiil Palace, his official residence in Berlin, on the 
occasion of his retirement from all the offices he held : 
the Presidency of the Prussian Ministry, the Foreign 
Ministry, and the Chancellorship. Dr. Moritz Busch, in his 
interesting account of this important incident,* quotes the 
great statesman’s words to him on March 17, the day of his 
resignation. Dr. Busch remarked to him that he could not believe 
that the retirement was an accomplished fact, that it seemed 
impossible. “ Impossible,” said Bismarck : — 


“ It is now a fact. Tilings have gone more rapidly than 1 imagined they 
would. I thought he (the Emperor) would be thankful if I were to remain 
with him for a few years, hut I find that, on the contrary, he is simply 
longing with his whole heart to be rid of me, in order that he may govern 
alone— with his own genius — and be able to cover himself with glory. He 
docs not want the old mentor any longer, but only dodlc tools. But I 
cannot make genuflexions {Ich aber kann nicht mi! Proskyncsis (iunat), nor 
crouch under the table like a dog." 


The cartoon made an immediate hit, and Sir John TcnuicI 
finished the original sketch for Lord Rosebery, who presented it 
to Prince Bismarck. A more graphic manner of picturing the 
situation could not have been conceived than that of the grave and 
angry old statesman, who had steered the ship of State through 
many a time of stress, leaving the craft to the young and impulsive 
Emperor, to be piloted by him single-handed and alone on the 
treacherous sea of diplomacy.' 

A few days before the cartoon appeared, a leader in u The 
Times ” said : — 

** The appointment (of General Von Caprivi as successor to the Chan, 
cellorship) can, therefore, have tto other signification than that the 
Emperor intends, for the future, to make his own will the inspiring 
influence in the German Government. A change of incalculable importance 
to the politics of the civilised world has thus come to pass,” 


• " Bismarck. Some Secret Pages of His History." Being a Diary kept by Dr. Moritz Busch, 
Published by “The Times.” Entry for Msreh l?. tHor> 
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{Augutt il, 18«.-FeI. 17, p. C&J 


Mr. Pips 


Wedattday. A ngnat 1, 1949. — Up mighty betimes. and after a ftmr 
MU ex' Wulk, losing Weight like a Jockey, to the Pahute Yard of St 
James’s Palace, to see the Soldiers mount Guard to guard the QirtLi, 
which they do every Morning whether die is there or no, and in a 
pretty pompous Ceremony. Found myself among an dirty shabby a Set 
of F el lo wg lianging about aa 1 think l ever saw, with whom two or three 
with the Look of Gentlemen, and a pretty Sprinkling of Milliner- Gil ls 
and Nurse- Maids, but they presently away from the Ragamuffins to tin* 
Rut Side of the Yard, ana eo did 1. Strange liow all Women almost 
do run after Soldiers ; whkh Mr. Pdmpkv.ns do my is because W «ak- 
m-ss do, bv Instinct, *«*k the Protection of Courage : but I think is 
owing to Nothing at all hut the Iliavery of a Red Coat. In a few 
M tunic* more Riff-Raff pouring in ; then a Noise without of drumming: 
and then just at \ to 1 1, a Party of the Grenadier Guards marching in 
under the Clock-Tower the Drums and Fife* in Front of them. and at 
the Head of all the Drum Major, twirling Ida Staff, strutted like a 
Pouter-Pigeon, as atatelv, almost, as I ever saw J. I5lasi>. The Men 
at the Word of Command ground Arms with a Clang, and stood at Ease 
in Lines and together with the Spectators made a Square, with the 
Drama and Fifes at one End, and the Rand at the other by the Clock - 
Tower, and a Post in the Middle, ami around the Post, with the Colours, 
the Officers in full Figg, mighty trim ; and M*. WaosTAI'FK do tell me 
that the Guards have brave clothing Colonels. Tin- Rand did tiby w idle 
the Men that should relieve Guam were marching off ; and l do muse 
why Soldier* are provided with so much Monique, and conclude it is to 
hinder them from thinking, ami also in battle to inflame their Minds 
without making them drunk, which Not bine: tli.it l know /-an do can'll 


M l v* f Drau’Upj btf iUcMurd Ikjyif. 1 

S JLIlill V* L IFrfWWl by Ftrciml Isigh, J 

to M unique except Lore. At five Minutes to the Hour comes the relieved 
Guard, and draws u]t, ready to 1* marched away, and to see th em backing 
for Room on the Crow (fa Toe* ! Droll, also, to watch the Mnrduduian, in 
his grand U niform and with his Staff of Office, going about to make Space 
ana keep Older among tiw> ragged Roys ; ami 1 remember how, in my 
Youth, 1 thought ho was a General Officer. More Musiqueyn the Mean- 
while. by the Rand ; the Band-Master, a rare plump Fellow, in goodly 
Comlilion, conducting with a Clarionet for his Ratoon. Suddenly the 
Mu-iijm* - -ii l -hurt hv the Dnim.-i and Fifes, the Won l given, ami the 
Men did fall in, and away to Barracks, a Grand March waving, and all 
the Tag-Rag at their Heels, Rut to see the Lieutenant, the Officer of 
the Day, set up tlie Colours on the Post, and touch hi* Cap and kiss 
his Sword to them, saluting them, which do seem a KfteeleM Panto- 
mime, and look more like a Chinese with his Jom, than a Christian. 
Besides, the Flag, a most aid and sonry on& blown into Tatters, which, 
in our long Peace, must have been done by the Bmse and not the 
I Battle : hut so left, with a Grenadier to guard it, sticking in tin* Post 
Then the < Jtfker did dismiss the Off Guard, and away to his Quarter* for 
the Day ; but am told he may go to ami fro tbo Guards’ Club House, 
which being moved from the Top of 8k James’s Street to nigh Mnrl- 
liinmuh II hum', he is nn* the Fatigue of marching up Hill. 

Mt’thmk* that mounting Guard at the Palace is a 8crvice of little 
Danger or Hardship ; am! yet it do appear to be a good Training for 1 
fighting Men : and good Lack! to think what Fire-eaters in Battle are , 

the young liondy Officers of the Guards, and how their Men will 
, hilliiw them thi'Hi’-li tl«L k nml thin, mid what Work the™* Fellows can 
! do when railed on. that play Soldiers about St. James’s ! 
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C*ot(* Gmsrmlk. 



If Thackeray, in “The Snob Papers,'* shows the readers of 
“ The First Fifty Years ol. Punch” the unpleasant side of snobbery 
as we all see it from day to day, others treated the sub* 
ject with less of grim realism but with equal charm and 
humour, as we see in the little drawing on the opposite 
page. The airs and graces with which Punch endows the children 
of the narrower streets are always sketched with a loving hand. 


“POSITION IS 
EVERYTHING.' 


Mr. George Grossmith and his brother, Mr. Weedon Grossmith, 
have entertained the public in so many different ways *< the DIARY 
that no one can be surprised to see their names on the OF A 
muster roll of Punch's wits. The “ Diary of a Nobody '* NOBODY." 
is a bright and thoroughly well-deserved slap at the dreary memoirs 
with which people of no importance flood the booksellers’ shops. 

The cut by Thackeray, reproduced on the opposite page, was, 
until a year or two ago, a hopeless puzzle to students of Punch. 

By some error, Thackeray failed to write, or the 
printers failed to insert, any legend explaining the TRAGEDY ” 
nature of the tragedy. In the Biographical Edition of 
Thackeray's works, published in 1898, it is, however, recounted 
that the artist, returning home one day, found his two little 
daughters dressed up and “playing at Queens,” the one ordering 
the other to instant execution. This solved the problem. 


RESIGNING 
THE SEALS " 


Puns, we are told, are very common " in the original languages 
of the Bible, especially in the Old Testament, as in the seventh 
verse of the fifth chapter of Isaiah.”* From Isaiah's 
day to 1841 there was more or less punning, and since 
then the volumes of Punch have so abounded in these 
verbal quibbles that Mr. Burnand at last wrote to a contributor, 
“ For goodness’ sake, don’t send any more puns ; they have all been 
made.” This about the seals was one of a very funny series, which 
ran through the first two or three volumes. 


"Tlie Century Dictionary." by " The Time*," Voi. VI., page <845. 
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[By Captain IJoirarJ.) 

POSITION IS EVERYTHING. 

Betsy Jane (in confidence'. “/ shan't plat/ no more with that 
Matilda Jenkins. — 'Er doll ain’t yot no Eerambytatur—and I 
don't wean mine to ' sociate with none but carrUbje citmpny J” 
[ifar.h Si, IMjfl. IV. 30. /> IK] 


DIARY OF A NOBODY.* 

[Jfr. ‘JG, 18H1— IV. IM, p. -II.] [By 3fr**ri. Gra amt ICerdon Groumlth] 

My dear wife Carrie and I have just been a week in our new 
house, “The Laurels" Bri-kfield Terrace, Holloway — a nice six- 
rouiiiel residcm-e, not counting Imsemeni witli a front breakfast- 
parlour. We liave a little front garden, ami Utere is a flight of ten 
nto|is up to the front door ; whicli, by the bye, we keep lin ked with 
the chain up. Clmnixvis, Goviso, and our other intimate friends 
always conic to the little side-entrance, which saves the servant the 
trouble of going up to the front door, thereliy taking her from her 
work. We have n nice little Iwck garden wliich runs down to tlie 
railway. We wereruthcr afraid of the noise of the trains at first, 
imt the landlord said we should not notice tliern after a hit, and took 
£2 oft the rant, lie was certainly right, and beyond the cracking of 
the garden wall at the liottom, we liavu suffered no inconvenience. 

After my work in the City, 1 like to be at home. What's the good 
of a home if you are never in it. “ Home, Sweet Home " — that \s my 
motto. I am always in of an evening. Our old friend Gowixo mas 
ask as to drop ii{ sons eeWmonie; so may Ctruinxoa, wlio fives 
Opposite. My desir wife Caroline and I are {denned to see them if 
they fike to drop in on us. Hut Cabrif. and I can manage to pass 
pur evenings together w ilhout friends. Tliere is always something to 
lie done. A tin-tack here, a Venetian blind to nut straight, a fan to 
uail up, or part of a ci*r|wt to nail down — all of wliich 1 can do w ith my 
pipe in my mouth ; while Carrie is not above putting a button on a . 
shirt, mending a pillow-case, or practising the “ Maiden’s Prayer” on 
our new Cottage Piano (on the three years’ system X manufactured I 
bv W. Kilkhon (in suuill letters', frum Collakd and Collakd (in 
very large letters!. Now for nr diary 
April 3. — Tradesmen called for custom, and I promised Fakmekmox, | 
the Ironmonger, to give him a turn if I wanted any nails, or tools. 
Bv the bye, that reminds me there is no key to our ltcdroom door. 
Dear friend Gowino dropped in, hut wouldn't stay, saying there was 
an infernal smell of {mint. 

April 4.— Tradesmen still calling, Camus being out, I arranged to 
deal witli Birkh, w ho seemed a civil Butcher with a nice clean shop. 

• Aa everybody who in any bod v i* publishing liemintxceaceft. Diane*. 
Note*. Autobiographies. and Kcoullei-tiiin*. wl> arc xincerely ymtelul to “ A 
Noinxly " for permuting w» to add to the historic coJlecilon.— El). 



RBSTOXINO THE tfEAIA t Bp IT AVirwioa.l 

[Srptsmher IS. 1«1.~ rtf. ^.p 11 * | 


Ordered a shoulder of mutton for to-morrow to give him a trial. 
Carrie arranged witli Dorset, the Buttenuan, and ordered a pound 
of fresh butter, and a jiound ami a half of salt ditto, for kitchen, and 
a shilling s worth of tggfc In the evening, Ccmmixus unexjiectedly 
drtipjHsl in to show me a meerschaum pirn* he liad won in a rattle in 
tlic City, and told me to handle it carefully, as it would s{ioil the ! 
colouring if the hand was moist He said lie wouldn’t stay, as he 
didn't rare much for the smell of the paint, and fell over the scraper t 
as he went out. Must get tliat scraper removed, or else I sluvll get I 
into a erntpr. 1 don’t often make jokes. 

April r».— Two legs of mutton arrived, Carrie liaving arranged 
with another butcher without consulting me. Govixo called, and 
fell over scraper coming in. M >**t get tluit scraper removed. 

April 6.-— Eggs for breakfast siumlv shocking ; sent theiu back to 
Dorset with my compliments ano lie needn’t rail any more for 
order*. Cotddn’t find umbrella, and, though it was pouring with 
rain, liad to go without it Saraii said Mr. Oowino must liave took 
it by mistake last night, as there was a dick in the ’All that didn’t 
belong to nobody. In the evening, hearing someone talking in a 
loud voice to the servant in the downstairs Hall, went out to sec who 
it was and was Mirpri-ed to find it was Dorset, the hntterman, who 
was both drunk and offensive. Dorset, on seeing me, said, “ He 
would be hanged if he would ever serve City Clerks any more, the 
game wasn’t worth the candle." I restrained my findings, and 
quietly remarked “that I thought it was jtouible for a City Clerk to 
be a Gentleman.” He replied. “He was very glad to hoar it, and 
wanted to know whether 1 hod ever come across one, for he hadn't" 
He left the house, slamming the door after him, which extinguished 
the fan -light, and I heard him fall over the scraper, which made me 
fed glad I hadn’t removed it. When he liad gone I thought of u 
splendid answer I ought to have given him. However, I will keep 
it for anotlier occasion. 



rflf/ IT. it. Thai'krray J 


HORRID TRAGEDY IN PRIVATE LIFE I 

[February fl. 1847.- Tot. 12. p. 50.1 

April 7.— Being .Saturday, I looked forward to getting home early 
and putting a few things straight ; hut two of our principal* at the 
office were absent through illness, and I did not get home till seven. 

! Found Dorset waiting. He hail been thrre times during the day to 
apologise for his conduct last night He said he waa unable to take 
i his Bank Holiday last Monday, and took it last night instead. He 
bagged me to accept his apology, ami a pound of fresh butter. He 
seems after all, a decent sort of fellow, so I gave him an order for 
some fresh eggs. 

April 8, Sunday . — After church, the Curate came back with us 
I sent Carrie in to open front door, which we do not use except on 
special occasions. She could not get it open, and, after all niy 
djsplay, 1 had to take the Curate (whose name, by the bye, I did not 
catch) round the side entrance. He caught lii* foot in the scraper 
and ton* the bottom of his trouser*. Must annoying, as Carrie could 
not well offer to repair them on a Sunday. After dinner went to 
sleep. Took a walk round the garden, and discovered a beautiful 
spot for sowing mustard ami rrexs, and radishes. V ent to Church 
again in the evening ; walked hock with the Curate. Carrie noticed 
lie hud got on the same |*ir of trousers — only repaired. 
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Mr. Chan trey Corbould's grasp of English country life is that 
of the historian rather than that of the caricaturist. If he wanted 
to hire a hunter and the jobmaster desired some assur- 
ance that the animal would l>e in safe hands, Mr. uvcJefw^r!!^ 
Corbould would only need to sketch a rider in the act 
of approaching a stiff leap, in order to prove that he knows what 
knees and hands are made for. And the drawings on the opposite 
page show very conclusively that he knows the workaday side of 
country life its well as its sporting aspect. More than one land- 
owner who turns to the page of 44 The First Fifty Years of Punch 
from which this design is reproduced, will feel that he knows only 
a, ch&ntrry OrbemtJ. too well the force of the point Mr. Corbould makes. 

CDramn by Himulf) 

The verses reprinted on the opposite page may be ranked 
among the curiosities of literature with which 11 The First Fifty 
Years of Punch ” abound. They were published under the 
pseudonym of ** The Fat Contributor,” who was no the CANE- 
less a person than William Makepeace Thackeray. BOTTOMED 
Other of his contributions to Punch were signed as by CHAIR." 

44 Our Stout Contributor,” “Titmarsh,” M Pleeceman X,” and ‘ 4 Paul 
Pindar.” To the issue of Punch, March 6, 1847 (Vol. 12 , page 101) 
Thackeray supplied an amusing parody of the average machine- 
made ballad, describing it as “a pretty fair specimen of the 
Genteel or May Fair Love Song.” It was called 44 What Makes 
my Heart to Thrill and Glow ?” song by Fitzroy Clarence. Four 
lines of the last verse ran as follows : — 

M She’s home again ! away ail care ! 

O. fairest form the world can show ! 

O, beaming eyes ! O, golden hair * 

O, tender voice, that breathes so low ! " 

Three weeks later there appeared “ The Cane-Bottomed Chair,” 
and on June 5 of the same year (Vol. 12, page 227) some parodies 
of the Oriental Love Song, which were greatly in vogue at the 
time. The utter limpness of \vhat Jcrrold called 44 the false harem 
school of poetry” has never been more amusingly burlesqued. 
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WHERE’S THE MYSTERY? 




[Du A. C Corbould.] 

Farmer* could Live them. Farmers caeY Lite row. 


Value of Produce .-—Oats, 17/. fW. per qr. ; Barley, 23 s. Qd. per qr. ; Value of Produce .-—Oat*, 26/. per qr. ; Barley, 45a per qr. ; Wheat, 
Wheat, 13/. Qtl. per bag ; Cheese, 42a 6d. per cwt 24a per bag ; Cheese, 80/. per cwt. 

[Mart* IS. 1680.— FW. 7H. p. 118 ] 


From “A DOMESTIC LOVE SONG.” 

[Mor<h 27. 1847 .- VoL 12. p. 125.] [Du IT. M. T/iackerau) 

Long, long through the hours, and the night, and the chimes, 
Here we talk of old bookie and old friends, and old times ; 

As we sit in a fog made of rich Latakic 

This chamlKT is pleasant to you, friend, and me. 

But of all the cheap treasure* that garnish my nest. 

There is one tliat I love and I cherish the best ; 

For the finest of couches tliat's podded with liair 
1 never would cliange thee, niy cane- bottomed chair. 

Tis a bandy-legged- high-shouldered, worm-eaten seat 
With a creaking old bock, and twisted old feet ; 

But since the fair morning when Farry sate there, 

I bless thee and love thee, old cane-bottomed chair. 

If cluiire l»ave but feeling in liolding such charms, 

A thrill must have passed through your withered old arms 
1 looked, and I longed and I wished in dispair ; 

I wished myself turned to a cane-bottomed cliair. 

It was but a moment she sate in this place. 

She’d a scarf on her neck, ami a smile on her face ! 

A smile on her face, and a rose in her hair, 

And she sate there, and bloomed in my cane-bottomed cliair. 

And so I have valued my chair ever since. 

Like the shrine of a saint, or the throne of a prince ; 

Saint Fawry, my patroness sweet I declare. 

The queen of my heart and my coin-bottomed cliair. 

When the candles bum low, and the company’s gone. 

In the silence of night as I sit here alone— 

I sit here alone, but we yet are a pair — 

My Parry I see in my cane-bottomed chair. 



(Draw* t*Y IT. M. TWAwovJ 

She come* from the past and revisits my room ; 

She looks as she then did, all tieautv anil bloom ; 

So 'milling and lender, so frexli and so fair, 

And yonder she site in my cane-bottomed chair. 
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One of these is called “The Rocks, 1 ' and begins as follows : — 

" I was a timid little antelope ; 

My home was in the rock*, the lonely rocks. 

I saw the hunters scouring on the plains . 

I lived among the rocks, the lonely rocks 

I was a-thirsly in the summer heat ; 

I ventured to the tents beneath the rocks ” 

Another, ** The Merry Bard,” is a recitative : — 

•' Xulcikah ! The young Agas in the bazaar arc slim- waisted and wear 
yellow slippers. I am old and hideous One of my eyes is out, and the 
hairs of my beard arc mostly grey. Praise be to Allah ! I am a merry 
bard 

“There is a bird upon the terrace of the Emir's chief wife. Praise be to 
Allah ! He has emeralds on his neck and a ruby tail. I am a merry' 
hard. He deafens me with his diabolical screaming.” 

The “ Cane- Bottomed Chair " was, like the others, intended to 
lx.* a parody, but by one of those curious accidents which form the 
staple of literary anecdotes, Thackeray, the sentimentalist, got the 
upper hand of Thackeray, the humorist, and the two last verses 
reprinted here have been quoted again and again as instances of 
Thackeray’s pathos. 



A '* PuvtH '* Haul. 
(fly tin int SamtoMtnr.i 


Wc arc told on excellent authority * that the Right Hon. Cecil 
Rhodes “collects old furniture, with a preference for anything 
Dutch." His predilections, when he is not engaged in ,. the TRYST 
purchasing furniture, hardly seem to be in favour of the 
Dutch, and Mr. Sambourne. in this cartoon, reminds readers 
of “ The First Fifty Year s of Punch ” that the Portuguese arc 
no greater pets of the South African magnate. In one part or 
another of the Disputed Continent one European race or another 
seems always to be ready to obstruct the path of the British Lion, 
and Mr. Punch, a stout Imperialist from first to last, never fails to 
observe and resent their little plots. The whole question of the 
p irt of Beira and the Pungwe river route to the interior was settled 
by treaty when, on June n. 1891, Lord Salisbury hid upon the 
table a treaty demarking the sphere of influence of the two 
Powers. 


• " Who* Wht» (or lyoo," (A. & C Black.) 
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THE TRYST. 

“ It is stated that tl»e Pungw£ route to Mashonaland luis been again closed by the Portuguese Authorities. ’ — itatfer, May 24. 


Cecil Rhode*. “ You clear out 1 
Now then, young Obstructive, still playing the sentry, 

Where nobody wants you to watch or mouut guard ? 

IJuiu fl. POL- VoL ICO. p, 2»Vtl 


8ns '# MV M ASH ! * * [Bu U* lev Samtour/u.] 

Are you to rule everyone’s exit and entry ? 

Clear out, my young friend, or with you 'twill go hard. 



Iii the two reproductions from “ The First Fifty Years of Punch 
which appear on the opposite page, George clu Maurier and Mr. 

Clement Scott follow, each in his own characteristic 
r w „ f , 4 “CHIVALRY AT 

fashion, Mr. Punch s constant policy of defending the BREAKFAST " 

gentler sex. Of the two occasions selected for setting 
lance in rest, that chosen by George du Maurier is much less 
grave, hut perhaps small slights and discourtesies cause all the 
more pain to women because they cannot resent such pin-pricks 
without being accused of peevish fussiness. 

The cause which Mr. Clement Scott espouse; is as worthy as 
that lor which Hood's “Song of the Shirt” won so signal a 
\ ictorv. “ Weary Womankind ” was the first successful 

" WEARY 

attempt to stir public opinion against the cruel practice •* 

WOMANRiNU. 

of requiring shop-girls to stand when they are not 
serving. Another of Mr. Scott’s important contributions to Punch 
was the u Cry of the Clerk ! ** the first subject upon which the 
Editor asked him to write. It was a strong appeal on behalf of 
over-worked and under-paid London clerks, and was quoted at 
full length in the columns of “The Times” the morning after its 
appearance in Punch . The last verse has often been quoted : — 

4 * Why did 1 marry ? In mercy’s name, in the form of my brother was I not 
, horn ? 

Are wife and child to be given to him, and love to be taken from me with 
scorn ? 

It is not for them that I plead, for theirs ate the only voices that break my 
sorrow, 

That lighten my pathway, make me pause ’tuixt the sad to-day and grint 
to-morrow. 

The Sun and the Sea are not given to me, nor joys like yours as you flit 
together 

Away to the woods and the downs, and across the endless acres of purple 
heather. 

But I’ve love, thank Heaven f and mercy, too ; 'Its for justice only f bid you 
hark 

To the tale of a penniless man like tne — to the wounded cry of a London 
Clerk ! ” 

In “The Children’s Cry” Mr. Scott rendered good service to the 
children of the London poor, who so greatly need an occasional day’s 
fresh air in the country. To his pen there are also to be credited a 
number of Punch ballads celebrating the brave deeds of policemen, 
coast - guardsmen , engine drivers, and other inconspicuous heroes. 
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CHIVALRY AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


[Dy 0\o. da il rirr.rr j 


u Now, Cook, just tou look here ! I«ook at that Piece or Bacon I ’ve just qiven your Mirrsm! It ’» tub Thickest and 
Worst Cut I ever saw in my Life! — and this Piece I ’m just going to take Myself is OSLY A LITTLE BETTER / " 

[April y >. 1HW - 1 of. inn, y. IP*.] 


WEARY WOMANKIND. 

[OdUKT 2. \m,-VoJ. TO. p. H7.J [Dr Clement SexAt.) 

Three weary young women of London town 
Sent up their thoughts when they went to rest : 

A Slattern was one, in her greasy old gown. 

And a Mother another, whose kindly breast 
1 1 ad soothed the screams of a fractious child 
That had Unit at tier heart and her bruin* all day, 

And the third was a Seamstress, lean and mild 
Though weary— these women had something to say. 

The Slattern she owned she was weary of Jack, 

Good fellow, no doubt ! but wh<»e curious ways 
Were impress'd on his wife by some weals on her back 
And by terrible bruise*— well, under her stays ; 

And she thought on this night would she ever get rid 
Of a man win) when drunk didn't <*are how the fed. 

She *d lx*en true to the fellow, and did a* he hid, 

So the heart-broken Slattern crept into her lnd. 

Tlie mother was weary, for half of that day 
Slie *d been Inuring her burden from door unto door ; 

No woman may rest on Her Majesty'* wav, 

But now her |«oor babe was as|i**ji on tin* door. 

So site thought, this sad mother, “ Will weariness end 
By starving, or orison, or how will it be ? 

I liaven’t a penny, she sighed, “or a friend !" 

Still she slept, and determined the morrow to see. 

The poor little Sewing-Girl, weary of course 
With the whirl of the wheel, tlie machinery’s click. 

She ’d the strength of a mouse ami the work of a horse. 

And the child was so quiet she luuln’t a kirk ! 

So si ie said. “It don't matter, for many, worse off. 

Cannot cling to the wheel for supjmrt, and must die.” 

But before she could sleep she reinemliored the scoff 
Of girl* whose smart feather* attracted her eye. 


N'ow, would you believe it 1 When all were asleep 
And the woe* of all woinenkiml seemed at an end, 

That a cry just as hitter and sighs nuite an deep 
Went up to humanity, seeking a mend 
For the prettiest girl that the mind could depict. 

With tlie neatest of dresses and softest of liair, 

Her waist it was slender, her conduct w strict, 

But beneath her blue eyes was the black of des|air. 

“lam weary J* she said : “ on my honour it ’* true. 
Though I ! ve *|«eut nil the day amidst ribbon* and lace. 
My sisters ! your fashions are |4ensnnt to you — 

They arc* torture to u* ! Ti* a sin, a disgrace 
Tlmt you sit at tlie counter all dav and you fuss. 

Our ti*k is to stand, voiir delight i* to shop. 

It ’* the jov of your live*, hut it ’s death unto its — 

You are liardest to ple.iso when we ’re ready to drop. 

u It wasn’t our fault that our fathers have failed 
At home, at the farm, or the forge, or tlie mill, 

But you ’ve got u* all fa*t. at the counter we ’re nailed, 
Like tin* dubious coin t!i.at was saved from the till. 

We are modest ! Who daren to deny it f We try 
To he women os good a* you see we art* neat ; 

But we stand all the day, and are ready to die. 

Till we drag to our rest with our weary young feet. 

“ ’Ti* easy to scoff, but more tedious far 
To smile and look merry from eight unto ten. 

And the school id the shop ami tin* counter and bar 
Doesn't tuocli u* good lesson* of women or men !* 

Si the Slattern, the Mother, the Sewing-Girl slight, 
Ib'opjKsI off into drenm* uliout toil mid the town ; 

But the* weariest woman who slept that night 

Was the fair-luiimi girl with the neat black gown ! 
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Although the pages of “ The First Fifty Years of Punch M are 
filled with the cheeriest of reading and the gayest of pictures, Mr. 

Punch does not hesitate to be serious — and even grimly ♦* VICTIMS 
serious — when it seems necessary to rouse opinion by OF 
stern treatment of public wrongs. The spired at which HIGH SFEED." 
e. T- KrtJ the ocean is crossed by the competing liners in the Transatlantic 

passenger trade involves but a bare minimum of danger to the 
passengers themselves, thanks to the skill of the officers and the 
admirable construction of the steamers. But all the ingenuity of 
their builders and all the vigilance of their Captains and crews can 
do nothing to avert the shocking loss of life among the Newfound- 
land fishermen, as long as the smacksmen are forced to ply tl.eir 
trade in the path of the racing steamers. The fogs which cloak 
the juncture of the Labrador current and the Gulf Stream make it 
impossible for the man on a steamer's bow cither to see the fisher- 
man’s small light, or to hear the droning of his old-fashioned fog* 
horn. The men on the smack may hear the shrill sound of the 
steam syren, or see the steamer’s brilliant light ; but, before they 
can move, the huge sharp bow of steel may crush through the fishing- 
boat so easily that the liner’s passengers are not aware that another 
“ unfortunate accident ” has been added to the long records of 
disaster. The recent developments of wireless telegraphy give 
some faint hope that mechanical appliances may be so arranged as 
to warn a steamer in time, but for the present all that can lie done 
is to persuade the steamship companies and the public that they 
might well lose a few hours in order to save a few lives. And 
Mr. Reed’s vigorous drawing points this moral very sternly. 

Some of Punch's drollest conceits are based upon the eccentric 
conduct of the man who dines more ardently than SPECIMENS 
discreetly, and the opposite page shows a fantastic OF 
application of the “ science” of graphology to the SIGNATURES.” 
autographs which Mr. Punch might be supposed to perpetrate, if it 
were not his admirable rule always to drink just enough. 

Among all the artists who contributed to “The First Fifty Years 
of Punch, 1 * du Maurier was certainly the one who dreamt the 
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PUNCH, OK THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 



THE VICTIMS OF HIGH SPEED. 

The Dream or ax Atrxious Captain ArtEit Tearing across the Fi.*»hixo -Grounds or Nbwtovxdlaiiia 

l October 1*. 1830. - Vol . ». pi MM 


SPECIMENS OF MR. PUNCH’S SIGNATURES! 

(Fac+imilm taken during the course of the Evening.) 
t April 30 18*7. -IV. 02, pi 200.] .By Mr. F. C . : 






12 . 30 . Before leaving Table 



1.30. Before getting into Bed. 



The Above have been submitted to on eminent Expert, who ttji he 
could almost swear they are the same handwriting, but must come 
and dine with Mr. 1\ in order to absolutely verify them. 
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A " PtmeA " Ilovi. 
{By TktcktTgyJ 


wildest dreams o£ what familiar animals might become, if the 
process of modification by selection could be indefinitely extended. 

His “ Dachshorsc,” “ Dorgupine,” " Crocodachshund,” -THE HORSE 
and “ Hippopotamian Bulldog ” were wantonly gro- OF THE 
tesque, but this picture of the horse of the future was FUTURE, 
conceived in a spirit of the most purely realistic exaggeration. If 
horses could really be bred to stand forty or fifty hands in height, 
they would no doubt look like the gigantic creatures on the page 
facing this, and perhaps they could follow hounds of proportionate 
stature a hundred and fifty miles across country. 

Mr. Punch has always delighted in jocose predictions of what 
applied science might sometimes do for the service of mankind. 

On more than one occasion these jesting predictions „ last NEW 
have been realised in sober truth. In 1K48, he pro- RAILWAY 
posed the “Opera telakouphanon,” remarking that, SCHEME." 
when this apparatus was perfected for conveying music from the 
opera to private houses, our " domestic establishments might be 
served with the liquid notes of Jenny Lind as easily as they are 
with soft water, and could be supplied with music as readily as they 
can with gas. Then at a soiree or evening party, if a desire were 
expressed for a little music, we should only have to turn on the 
Sonrmmbula or the Purilani, as the case might be.” 

To-day a large number of houses in London arc supplied with 
instruments which do what the imaginary Telakouphanon was to 
do. Punch’s sketch of a zebra harnessed to a carriage in the 
streets of London appeared just forty years before such a sight 
was actually seen, and the anticipation of the kinetoscope were 
published in the pages of Punch as early as 1865. “The Last 
New Railway Scheme,” reproduced on the opposite page, was 
hardly so striking an instance of Punch's prophetic power. It was 
published in 1846, and it was not until 1854 that Parliament 
granted the powers under which work was commenced upon the 
underground railway in i860, and the first section of the Metropo- 
litan line, Paddington to Farringdon-street, was opened in 1863. 

As early, however, as 1837 the project had been seriously discussed. 
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PUNCH, OH THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 



THE HORSE OF THE FUTURE. [By (it o. dei Jfaurlt r,] 

(DEDICATED TO ADMIRAL ItOUSk 

Comm unteati tt Sim ml (to Stout Party on Future Cob). “O, capital III** J Fox iirokf. Cover near 8omi Moi.ro*, i* North 
Dim; t>m'k ut mom tbbomh ftwiioMB M a» GumowrmtHios int«» Divumun vimon a auraui onei; killed 
three Milks prom Chipping Norton, axi> here wk are J Splendid Fox !— oxe op Sir Hvxley Spencer Darrin’s iireedino, 
AND Ml*8T HAVE STOOD OVER TtIREE FEET HIGH ! w 
March 7. 1*74 - VVl 68. ji 87-1 



THE LAST NEW RAILWAY SCHEME. 

[Sept. ‘JS, 1W4- ru 11, p. 133.) l By Gilbert Abbott <1 Beckett.) 

vr modern projector* having exhausted 
the old worul of railways rIkivc ground, 
have invented a new world of a subter- 
ranean kind, in which they pro|v**‘ to 
construct lines “under the present wide, 
leading streets of London.’' Tins is a 
magnificent notion for relieving the 
over-crowded thoroughfares, ami at the 
name time relieving any particufarly 
over-crowded pocket from its oppressive 
harden. The prospectus state* tliat the 
thing “can lie arcuiuplishcd without any 
serious engineering difficulties.” The 
difficulties, instead of being serious, will, 
we suppose, be uierelv burnable. If any 
rr\ , . _ .. , great dilemma should arise, it will of 

[Drairino h v tt. tfrtrimm.] ,. ourM . | K . overcome by a little jocularity. 

We understand that a survey lias already lieen made, and tliat many 
of the ini uibitants along the line have expressed their readiness to place 
their coal-cellars at the disposal of tlw* company. It is believed that 
much exiietiM* may be saved by taking advantage of areas, kitchens, 
and coal-lKiles already mode, through which the trains may run with- 
out much inconvenience to the owners, hv making a judicious arrange- 
ment of the time-table. It will certainly he awkward if a family should 
Is* waiting for a scuttle of coals, ami should not lie able to get it until 
after the train had gone hv ; hut a little domestic foresight, seconded 
by railway punctuality, will obviate oil annoyances of this kind. 

As the contempbted railway must in several places lie carried 
thorough the side* and centre of a street, it u il! lie necessary to arrange 
with the gas and water companies so that they may all co-operate in 
this great national work. If the atmospheric principle sin mid lie 
adopted, arrangements could perhaps ho entered into to obtain the line 
of the prim-qul main lielonging to the waterworks os a continuous 
valve ; for if we are to judge by t:ie arrangements on the Croydon 



lints this continuous valve is a tremendous pipe, which merely lies in 
the middle of the line without being used. 

The Sewers, by the way, would, with a little enlargement, answer 
all the purposes of the projectors of this scheme. It is true thev are 
half full of water ; hut this would not prevent the carriage* from being 
propelled, and the wheels might he sufficiently high to keep the bodies 
of tlie carriages and the feet of the passenger* out of the wet. 

Considering the frequent stoppages of the existing thoroughfares, 
the scheme really seems to deserve encouragement. “Nothing U 
wanted," sal's the prospectus, “for this grand undertaking, hut public 
support. 7 * If the peojile will only come down with their money, 
we should not wonder at seeing the company get as for as half-a-dozen 
advertisements in the daily mjierx, and a brass plate in the City. 
Those who are disposed to sinlt a little capital cannot do better tlun 
burv it under the MotrojioliH in the manner proposed. 

Wo perceive that no amount of dejinsit is named, and nothing is 
said of the number or nominal value of the shares. The Secretary is 
announced to he in attendance to receive deposit* from eleven to two; 
though, whether he gets any is, in our opinion, ten to one. 


[Prauiny by IT. .WtcmaiL] 

A PROPHETIC TIEW OP THE SUBTERRANEAN RAILWAYS. 
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Sir John Millais’s drawing, reproduced on the opposite page, 
from u The First Fifty Years of Punch” was his own 
parody upon his own style. Mr. Spielmann, in the 
“ History of Punch,” tells the story of the 44 Mokeanna” series 


' MOKEANNA." 


41 Mr, Burnand had conceived a scries of burlesque stories, satirising the 
sensational style of the day, to be accompanied hy an equally burlesque 
imitation of the illustrations that were to be seen in publications such as the 
‘London Journal.' To his own daughter, as 'one of his oldest friends,' 
Mr. Burnand once confided the following facts and circumstances for 
publication i — 

‘'The astute proprietor of 1 Fun,’ in which I had achieved some success, 
observed that “ Mokeanna " wouldn't do. I am not sure but that he was 
right ; but if he had been a literary editor he would have seen the idea in a 
rough copy, and would have suggested improvement, This good be did me, 
however - 1 read it to a friend, who thought some of it good and most of it 
the contrary', and so, in a temper, I burnt tbs entire manuscript, and, being 
quite sure of the humour of the idea, commenced rewriting it.* 



At this point Mr. Burnand may be permitted to take up the 
story with his own pen.* He called upon Mark Lemon, the Editor 
of Punch t and explained to him the story. 

44 He listened smilingly. I made an awful hash of it ; and felt I was 
utterly ruining the idea and throwing away the best chance I should ever 
have in my life, I apologised for myself, ami for the idea. But, to my 
intense surprise and ecsiatic delight, he professed himself immensely taken 
with it 1 1 

44 4 Yes,* he said, in answer to a suggestion of mine, 4 we 11 have it illustrated. 
You send it me, and I ’ll see how much it 'll make.* 

“ 4 It is written in burlesque of a story in the 44 London Journal " style,’ I 
explained. 

“ * Capital ! ' he exclaimed ; and then, as if struck suddenly by a very happy 
idea, he added, ‘ 1 see ! We 'll do it in 4 ‘ London Journal ” Style.' 

44 4 And,' I ventured, ‘if an artist would imitate Mr. John Gilbert's draw* 

ing, * 

‘"No ! no 1* cried Mark I .cm on, and I was afraid I had made a mistake ; 
when, alter enjoying a hearty chuckle, he smacked his hand on his thigh 
and exclaimed enthusiastically, 4 We 'll have the real men themselves ! Each 
artist shall burlesque his own style ! Let me see 1 I 'll get John Gilbert, 
Hablot Browne f* Phiz," you know), and — by Jove — yes— 'Millais ! 1* 

“The authorship was kept a secret from ali around the Punch Table, except 
the proprietors ; and one nf them, Mr. Bradbury, learnt it by an accident. 

“On receiving his proofs of the coming number, Mr. Bradbury, by whose 
firm (Bradbury & Evans) the M London Journal " was then printed, was 
horrified at seeing, as he thought, the first page of the “London Journal" 
appearing as the first page of Punch. Although an invalid at the time, he left 
his bed, drove in hot haste up to London, summoned the printer, and then 
sent off to the Editor, who, on coming down to the office, with great difficulty 
succeeded in getting his part proprietor to realise the humour of the situation. 

“It certainly was a startling, novel effect, but, it is satisfactory to record, 
eminently successful. No one enjoyed the joke more than Mark Lemon, 
and after him Thackeray, who was among the first, on my becoming a 
member of the staff, to compliment me most heartily, and most cordially lo 
wish me luck as 4 the new boy.' " 


• “Punch Notes,** Pt. I. “ PsU Kail Magaztoc.~ Jonc, 1*9* By K. C. lluinaad. 
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®r. Cbe IQljite iHitness. 


LONDON: MARCH 21, 18«3. 



[ U IT w THU CHAPEAU BLANC, THK WHITE WITNESS.*] 


[DrattHnj by Sir John J ttliaU, BU, P.HAJ 


MOKEANNA ; 

OR. THF. WHITE WITNESS. 

A TALK OP TUX TIMES. 

Dramatlcall y divided into I*art*. by tbe Author 
of “ Mu l ring n " “'Ollow ‘Art*.* “Geronlmo 
the Gipsy," -The Dark Girl," “ Du*tra«n of 
Destiny.' Ac., Ac. 

[By F. C Burnand 

PART VUL-THE GALLERY. 

CHAP. I. 

" Hu heart was sod." 

gat. 

“Ha! Lost!* cried the Hunchbork : then 
snapping the cords like reed*, he leapt over the 
heads of hi* ifilant*. and nuula for the metro 
polk*. 

Tho dog would not follow in hi* track, for ho 
had found hu bone, and Mokeanoa wa* still In- 
vestigating the my Merle* of the Secret Truss. 

The Hunchback (rave one glance at hi* pur- 
suer*. 

“If I can train the Antipode* by nightfall,” he 
•aid to lilmwlf. “ I ►hall lie safe.” 

Safe ! oh. Stealer of Mokeanno. Never, never 
more, for the White Witnea*. the Curve, 1* on thy 
head. 

CHAP. IL 

m Bra to. What *ay« the weather cock, Sebas- 
tian ? " 

“Set. My Lord • • • • lam not l* the vane“ 

* BEN 8IIAKSPCABE S “ ANY OTHER MAN." 

Act i. ec. 2. 

THE organ wo* pealing forth Coregglo’* bounti- 
ful Ini ip a Cun. a* the Hunchback, nalo anl 
breathless, sought shelter In Old St Paul a 

f March S|. |#B.-ryf. «. p. 115] 


Tito venerable D wn. surrounded by a small 
knot of chuhhv young verger*. was li*tle«*ly 
sitting on the edge of the pulpit-desk. discussing 
some stirring topic of the day. 

The fugitive paused to listen. 

"And who stole Mukrom»r be heard one of 
them ask. Before the Dean could reply, they 
turned toward* the Hunchback. pointing. 

Instinctively he put hi* hand to hi* head. 

He hod forgotten to remove his ckapntt blanc on 
entering the Cathedral. 

It wa* now too late. They were upon him. 

Swiftly he fled. 

He reached the Whispering Gallery. 

| The walls rang with tho One Awful Queatlon, 

I ** Who stole ,p 

| He could wait for no more, 

“ He 1* escaping by the Ball” shouted Sir 
Lionel who. with the Avenger*, wus watching 
the chase from below. 

The Dean, creeping at a rapid pace up the 
Dome, nodded intelligently to the Baronet, and 
throwing away hi* band*, prepared for fre*h excr- 
i tiona 

The Groat Boll rang an alarm. 

In vain tho Hunchhaek tried to deaden the 
wound, a* he clung wildly to the clapper. 

Each strobe seemed to nay. *• Who stole " 

nr fled ; up. up ; with hand* tightly clasped over 
hi* ears to shut out the horrid sound, and at the 
same time, tying hi* handkerchief to the top of 
the vane, he lightly swung himself on to the 
horizontal bar of the golden crow. 

The yelling crowd beneath tore up the pavlng- 
s tone* and hurled them at the ruffian. 

“ Surrender, or I Are I” cried the Dean, who wa* 
about to apply a slow match to one of tho minor 
| cannon*. 

| “Never with life I" cried the Hunchback. 


There was but one chance. Nerving himself 
for the effort, he sprang Into the air. keeping his 
feet firmly together, and preserving a per- i 
pendicuiar attitude. 

It win a daring attempt, but successful. 

Tho pressure of the atmosphere lcnca'h him 
opposed hi* descent, and a* he had calculated. 


Itnjmlled him with a fearful velocity upward* 
into spore, but with on inclination towards the 
west.* Three time* he partially descended, and 
on each occasion he wo* repulsed by a decreasing 
force, until unable any longer to protract the 


force, until unable any longer to protract the 
physical exertion, he. slightly parting his feet, 
allowed himself to be thrown in a semicircular 
direction, and alighted on one of tho shining 
glacier*, lying between the highest points of 
Mount WnatowH, 

Ilctnmed in. as he was. on all side# by volcanos, 
fearful precipices, and wild craters, escape was 
impossible. 

A yell of exultation arose from the crowd 
assembled in the plains. 

•This apparent phenomenon may he easily and 
I scientifically explained. Supposing A to he a very 
, dense body, any body, oo the apex of a pinnacle. 
B, three million feet above tho level of toe C. Ir.. 
the height of 8t- Paul*. Suppose the pressure of 
air upward* to be as 1° in 10. or six to the pound, 
small size*. Let D represent something else, say 


ten. a reduction being of course made on taking a 
ouantity. Then as A : B :: C : D it follows that 
the vertical power, downward*, la as weU a* 
could be expected. The gravity or density of anv 
body can be easily ascertained by working out 


Dodjro _ 

the’ above problem In all It* details, and thus it Is 
that Nature *> beneficently adapt* her mar- 
vellous lavr* to the weakest power* of the mind, 
and to the meanest capacity of the pocket 
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The pages of 
“The First Fifty Years of 
Punch'* show us Mr. Gladstone in every 
imaginable character. I Ie is depicted as Hercules and 
Janus, Hamlet and Macbeth, a conjuror and a hen, a dan- 
cer and a jockey, Napoleon and Mr. Micawber, a bill-sticker and a carpenter, an acrobat 
and a circus rider, a hunter and a cobbler, a clown and a mailed knight, a Jesuit and a 
nigger minstrel, a dentist and an augur, Aladdin and a falconer, a gardener and a 
Highlander, Actaxm and Casar; time after time he is represented with the 
woodman's axe, and his collars and his hat have been drawn from every 
possible point of view. 

But of all these conceptions none is more droll than that which presents him 
^ as Mrs. Guinmidge. The diplomatic situation which gave rise to this 
y cartoon included an approaching crisis with Kussia because of the advance 
upon Penj-deh, in Afghanistan, by General Komaroff, and an incident in 
Egypt which also seriously disturbed our foreign relations. Sir John 
Tennicl’s cartoon, says Mr. Spielniann in the “History of Punch" 
attracted general attention for its exquisite fooling : — 


“ Mr. Gladstone, as Mrs. Gummidgc, sits in the 1‘cggotty boathouse by the fire, 
on which a pot of Russian stew is simmering, while her knitting, marked ‘ Egypt,' 
has fallen from her weary hands, and, the very picture of misery, moans out : * I 
ain’t what I could wish myself to be. My troubles has made me contra try. I feel my 
troubles, and they make me conlrairy. 1 make the House unco'iiitoi table, i don't wonder 
at it ! ! I’ To which Mr. John Peggotly-Bdl, pointing with his pipe-stem at the 
portrait of Beaconsficld on the wall, mutters idccply sympathising— aside), * She's 
been thinking of the old ’un !‘ It was proposed by Mr. Buru.mil." 


THE 

POLITICAL 
• MRS. 

gummidge: 


Mr. Gladstone was never offended by Punch's cartoons, although he was 
a man of great sensitiveness. Once in speaking of the humorous press 
(referring more particularly to Punch) t he said that he noted “a total 
absence of vulgarity, and a fairer treatment which made this department of 
warfare always pleasing.” Punch did not always agree with Mr. 
Gladstone, yet the statesman generously accorded to the paper the credit 
of having always treated him kindly. 

In a communication which he wrote to Mr.Spiclmann, he described the cartoon as : — 


" . . . a prosperous and successful effort not only to associate s >und art with politics, hut also to 
humanise the warfare connected with a trying mode of life. I am also grateful to Pu ink for 
its services in the Liberal cause. Of course.it has sometimes had to 
lake into reckoning the opinions ol the passing moment, but when 
these have happened to be to my own personal disadvantage I 
can remember having admired the tact and skill with which 
the journal steered through its difficulties." 


HEADS OF MR GLADSTONE IN “ PUNCH." 

iBy 7. 7. Tenitttl, L- ? i aud //. Fui nin. ftr/ra-w- by 

/furry Fumnu) 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


{By Sir John Tmnirl'J 

THE POLITICAL “MRS. GUMMIDGE.” 

Mss. Oooiiwf.-Oi.aiwtosk. "I AIN'T WHAT I COULD WISH MYSELF TO BE. MY TROUBLES HAS MADE j 
ME CONTRAIRY. I FEEL MY TROUBLES, AND THEY MAKE ME CONTRAIRY. I MAKE THE HOUSE UNCOM- 
FORTABLE. I DON'T WONDER AT IT!!!" 

John PeotsoTTY-Bt'LL (< i«/Sy -y “ SHE 'S BEEN THINKING OF THE OLD 'UN !"— Dacid Cnpprrfald. 

IMav 2, IS®.- nS BA p. 211] 
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^r/Awr W". 4 B/tkett, 

{Front a fkotctmfh fry A. Jjjjjmj, LtJ.) 


Punch's relation to the a?sthetic fad has already been so fully 
described * that the bride and bridegroom, possessed by the noble 
determination to u live up to their teapot/’ may be left *• the 
to speak for themselves. It may be remembered that SIX-MARK 

in this picture, ns in some of his other hits at the TEAPOT." 

*' 1 intense ” class, du Maurier was very generally supposed to have 
wilfully introduced the portrait of a person whose name was much 
before the public in connection with the aesthetic movement. He 
himself, however, emphatically denied the intention of caricaturing 
any individual, and the resemblance no doubt lay in the affected 
pose and peculiar dress rather than in the features. 


The a Beckett family have played an important part in the 
history of Punch ever since its origin. Gilbert Abbott a Beckett 
contributed to the first number, and continued to write „ papers 
for Punch until his death in 1856. The prose and verse FROM PUMP- 
from his pen which appeared in the Punch columns HANDLE 

would, it is said, if all the columns were pasted together. COURT." 
make a strip over half a mile in length, and all his contributions 
showed that he was, as Douglas Jerrold, in the obituary notice 
published in Punch, said, “ endowed with a genial, manly spirit ; 
gifted with subtlest powers of wit and humour.” Eighteen years 
after Gilbert Abbott a Beckett’s death, his son, Mr. Arthur W. a 
Beckett joined the staff of Punch , and was appointed Sub-Editor 
when Mr. Burnand became the Editor. His “ Papers from Pump- 
Handle Court,” one of which appears on ttie opposite page, were 
not less successful than his father’s M Ballads of the Briefless,” 
and were written from a not dissimilar point of view, although 
their subject-matter and mode of treatment were altogether distinct. 

His elder brother, the late Gilbert Arthur a Beckett, did not join 
the staff until five years later, and, although he wrote a number of 
brilliant parodies for Punch , he was a successful rather than a 
voluminous contributor until his death in 1891. 

* Page ad 1 uprj_ * 
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combined ladder of Roman Law, Real 
Property, Common Law, and Equity, w liich 
loads to tliat j>roud pinnacle in the Temple 
of Forensic Fame known as the degree of 
Utter Barrister. To carry out this laudable, 
and 1 hoped lucrative programme, it became 
necessary for nie to learn some law myself. 
Owing to a variety of circumstances, I liod 
not made the science of my profession so 
much my especial study a* its practice, 
consequently I found myself a little " rusty. 
However, 1 brushed up my 'dioolloy know- 
ledge of the CLusics, and timely tackle I 
the Latin intricacies of Justinian, tilling 
up the remainder of my time (except that! 
ot #uura\ devoted to my strictly professional 
duties; witli |>eep« into Joshua William* 
little works upon Beal and Personal 
Pro|*erty, and glances at Snell’s excellent 
brochure upon Kquitv. After two terms 
And a long vacation's unceasing work, 1 
ventured to test my knowledge by securing 
ami attempting to answer (without the 
assistance of my text-books) the papers set 
for examination in Lincoln's Inn HulL 1 
allowed myself double tno ordinary time to 
compensate for my lost youtli. Having 
completed the task, I checked my replies 
with the Bar Journal witli tlic following 
not ungratifying result 1 found tliat in 
Homan Law 1 had answered one question 
partly right and several incorrectly, in Real 
ProjKTty all the questions incorrectly, in 
Common Law one question nearly right and 
many incorrectly, and in Equity one w hole 
question entirely right ami several incor- 
Hitlv. Having thus Attained to what I 
may fairly claim to call without , " J 


[By Get l du Jtaurisr.] 

THE SIX-MARK TEA-POT. 

Aesthetic Bridegroom . “It is quite consummate, is it not?” 

Intense Bride . “It is, indeed ! Oh, Aloemnox, let ua live up to it ! b 
[OctoUr 30. 1SHI-FW. TP, p. 184.] 


PAPERS FROM PUMP-HANDLE COURT. 

[April 18, 1886.- Tof. W. js 181-1 By Arlh urW.ik BtcKtU ] 

MY PRIZE PUPIL. 

Fekuno that during tlie present jdethora of (Queen's Counsel I 
might prove a cause of embarrassment, if not indeed sorrowful 
annoyance, to the Lord Chancellor if I awilied to him for “ 8ilk," 
I determined to utilise the privilege of a “ Junior " by becoming 
“Coach." Of coura© I di<l not for a moment exix*ct to rival 

pular a “guide, plulosopher, and friend," tvs Mr. 


' by becoming a 
’ al in 

{mpulAr a “guide, philosopher, and friend," as 
Shkaewood, the learned nutlior of a number of admirable treatises, 
but I trusted tliat witli diligence and study I might perhuiM be able 
faltering student to climo up tliat 


to help some faint-hearted and 


myself open to the charge of in tell ei 
airognnce, a state of nigh tiroficiency, 
1 ventured to insert the following ad- 
vertisement in some of our leading daily 
papers : — 

T O GENTLEMEN wishing to adopt the 

BAli .ih a PROFESSION. — An Uller 
BarrHter cf one of the Inna ot Court, of many 
year*' .Luidirn-, having a little- *pan? time on 
ills hands. <nu«.tl by the occasional pau»o* in 
the proceeding* incidental to a life employed 
in a mont i-xtenrtve Practice. U prepared to 
impart Instruction to n few Student* dcsirou* 
of climbing to ihe loftimt heights ot a noUo 
Profession. Apply for particulars to A. B. J, 
Pump-Handle Court, Temple, E.C. 

Business being slack at tlie time, I waited 
in my Chambers for days, in exjiectation of 
receiving some answer to my announcement 
For a time I was disappointed. .Still, I 
continued sitting with my wig, gown, and 
bands artistically grouped around tue, to 
suggest that, although I took Pupils, I was 
still actively engaged in the duties of my 
Profession ; and my perseverance was at 
length rewarded by the entrance of a 
visitor. Tlie person who stood before me 
wore a long Newmarket coat, a very tight 
pair of trousers a diamond liorae-ahoe 
pin, and a curly-brinimed hat. He was 
smoking a very strong cigar (for which he 
apologised), ami carried d knotted-liandled 
_ stick. 

“ Per Imps you will allow uic to explain 
myself," he said, seating himself on a side-table, and upsetting my 
brief bag and its hidden store of oo-operative luxuries. I bowed anil 
toyed with my wig. 

“ The fact is I nave made a bet tliat I will pass the Bar Examina- 
tion within three months. I wo* dining a short time ago with a lot 

of rlioppies, and an old stick of the name of W kj block • 

“ Do you mean the eminent Queen's Counsel ? " I asked. 

“ Tluit ’* tlie tarty. Mv name ’s IIorselmv.h. WelL old Wio- 
bmm'k swore I knew nothing about law. 1 told him I knew a* 
much as he,— and backed my opinion. Said I would iwus the Bar 
Examination, more than he had ever done. I took him three to 
one that I would do the trick in three months' time. All the other 
chappies took me too. It looked too good a tiling to tnias. Well, 
a* I am a bit sliort just now, I want to pull it off, ill can ; so, »eeing 


SI 


ioogle 

O 


Charles Keene illustrated so many of Punch's jokes about Scot- 
land, and there is in his figures and faces so strong a suggestion 
of the Scottish type, that many readers of the ** First t n q-j- 
Fifty Years of Punch ” suppose him to have been a proven 
Scotchman. As a matter of fact, his birthplace was no 
further north than Hornsey, and the only influence which Scotland 
can have been supposed to have exercised upon his early days is the 
far-fetched fact that he was apprenticed to an architect in Scot- 
land Yard. Mr. Austin Dobson, in a charming sketch of Keene’s 
life,* well says that the historian of the future will have to go to 
Keene’s work in Punch in order to find what a Scotch gillie and a 
gamekeeper looked like. From the same source an admirable 


appreciation of Keene's work as a whole may be quoted : — 



A " Pwtfh " fftad. 
i Py H\ Xt» man.) 


“When Keene died the critics begin to repeat — what artists generally had 
long known, and what the jury of the Pari* Exhibition recognised in ilk/Oby 
the bestowal of a gold medal— that he was a roost consummate artist in black 
and white. Perhaps hi* own countrymen are not so much to he blamed for 
their neglect in this matter, since he never exhibited his Punch wot k at the 
Royal Academy. But his absolute command of the medium by which his 
work was to he presented to the public ; his rigid suppression of the 
superfluous ; his unfaltering instinct where to stay Ins strokes ; these things, 
taken in connection with his fidelity to nature, his skill in composition, and 
his power of suggesting colour and seizing fugitive expression, made him 
an almost unique personality in humorous art. Like Fielding, he sought his 
subject by preference among the middle and lower classes, holding perhaps, 
with the father of the English novel, that high life was deficient in ‘humour 
and entertainment ‘ He did not invent types like Mr. Briggs or Robert 
Macalie. Rather he drew life as he saw it, where he elected to look for it, 
humorously, but not unkindly. And he did this itt a manner altogether 
inimitable, setting it always in its appropriate background, a background 
which is often a shorthand lesson in landscape and atmospheric effect.” 


Scotland has always been fertile of suggestions for Punch f and 
it is noteworthy that three-fourths of the contributions from 
unattached contributors of which Punch has made use have come 


from the North of the Tweed. Mr. Spiclmaun, in his 41 History of 
Punch," remarks in this connection : — 

M Dr. Johnson, ponderous enough in his own humour, admitted that 1 much 
may be made of a Scotchman if he b: caught young 1 ; and it is probable 
that to him, as well as to Walpole— who suggest* d that proverbial surgical 
operation— is owing much of (he false impression entertained in England as 
to Scottish appreciation of humour and of * wul.‘ Some may retort that it is 
iust (he preponderance of Scotch collaboration that has rendered Punch 
at times a trifle dull. Certain it is that Punch is keenly appreciated in the 
North." 


* ■ iz.kli.Mtar < sm .ViittMM. lii Jipli}, V\4. *ajl 
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Presbyterian Mini tier. “Don't tou know it ’b Wicked to catcii Fish on the Sawbatii!?” 
Small Boy ( not haring had a rite all the Morning ). “Wiu’a CATC lux' Fksu/!” 
i.iw-ut 4 . :i * 4*1 


vour Advertisement, and, thinking ‘ A. B. J.* sounded rather chirpy, 
1 mim' to look you uj»— and, here 1 am." 

Further inquiries brought out tluit my visitor and would-ta pupil 
w.i* a younger non of the Karl of Htablbcloth. He seemed an ener- 
getic young gentleman, having already obtained entrance to an Inn 
of Court, and jawed the Preliminary Examination. 

“Well,” said I, with a smile, “we cannot do l»ettcr than com- 
mence at once. If you will kindly remove those briefs from that 
msy-cliair, you will find a seat, ami I will tell you something about 
the’ powers" of a paterfamilias and the full meaning of the word 
* potest a*,' as shadowed forth by the Emperor JusTixiA.v" 

“ All right,” said he “ But if you do, it must be in an Hansom. 
I nm due at Tattersall’s in half-an-lioiir, but if you like to come 
with me, we might dint it over in the cab." 

And this was the commencement of our studio*. Mr. Houhk- 
lauoii turned out to be a thoroughly amiable young fellow^ and 1 
determined to do my best to help him to jiass bis Examination. 
True, bis aim was scarcely to “climb to the loftiest heights of a 
noble Profession," King, in point of fact, rather to pun certain 
wagers unsanctioned by any Court of Jaiw other than that of 
Honour; and yet his ambition wax a noble one. I found tluit so 
general was the impression that he would fail to qualify (as much as 
twenty to one was offered upiinst him freely i, that it seemed certain 
tluit slid he attain success, my fame as a “coach" would be estab- 
lished. His family were most anxious for bis triumph, believing 
tluit bis exertions were due to his intense desire to practice in the 
Cliancrry Division of the High Court of Justice. Our residing liad 
only one ’drawback- -ft serious one - that 1 was forced to accomimnY 
him on all Ills excursions, fie (minted out to me that he could not 
really snare the time to give up any of his “ engagement*," so I lutd 
to t«*st nim in Personalty lietwecn U»e races at .Sundown, put him 
tliroiigh his paces alsnit Expressed Trusts during the | muses of a 
convivial Garrick Club Dinner, and see how he had progressed in 
Contracts when lie lunl “cut out" of a nttff at the Portland. At 
first Uiis caused some slight annoyance at inv private residence, and 


[Dy K.J. Whir Ur] , 

RAPID PROGRESS WITH A SLOW COAC1L 

I was tried in the Court of my Hearth and Home for coming in 
rather late one night, or early one morning, wearing somebody rise s 
lutt, and clasping in my hand a siqq»cr-bill from a well-known 
Leicester Suuare Kestauntnt. However, mv defence, so far as it 
went, was iicemal satisfactory. I explained tluit 1 luul spent the 
evening in attempting to tench Mr. Horsei.acuii tlie distinction ; 
between a Contingent and a Vested reminder. 

At length the first Day of Examination arrived. The Council of 
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L*4th' i Mftirgrtim. 
CkrVtd e*t tht " Punch ” TabU. 


The weirdness of du Maurier’s imagination was, as a rule, 

subjected to his love of beauty, but there are to be found scattered 

through the Punch volumes a dozen or more drawings 

° ° i, im the 

of his, as giiin and as startling as anything of Gustave TRAFFIC " 

Dore. Dreamland was peculiarly his own domain, and 
such nightmares as “ In the Traffic” show his clear understanding 
of the strange phenomena of sleep. Another and not less fantastic 
study is the half-page drawing [published January 16, 1869, 
Vol. 56, page 21] of “Old Xick-otin Stealing away the * Brain * of 
his Devotees/’ showing a circle of unhappy men whose heads are 
their own pipe-bowls, smoking away their brains through long 
curved tubes which encircle their bodies like serpents. A 
fortnight later — Vol. 56, page 35 — du Mauricr made his excuses 
to Tobacco, in the form of an exquisite full-page drawing, entitled 
“Sancta Nicotina Consolatrix, the Poor Man's Friend.” Another 
wonderful nightmare drawing of du Maurier’s will be found by 
the reader of “The First Fifty Years of Punch ” in the issue of 
February 29, 1868 (Vol. 54, page 892), only three weeks after the 
appearance of “ In the Traffic/’ the sequel to the story of Jenkins 
and the cab horse. Jenkins is, on this occasion, supposed to have 
dreamt that he had joined the Hippophagi, and sees himself with 
enormous carving knife and fork prepared to cat the whilom 
monster, now reduced to the mildest of victims. Some lovers of 
Punch thought such conceptions as these too “creepy” for the 
wholesome pages of the great weekly, and du Maurier’s own lave 
for the graceful studies from the life of the drawing-room and the 
lawn no doubt tended to discourage excursions into the unreal. 


Skating is one of Mr. Punch*s favourite pastimes, and the brief 
season of hard frost always finds reflected in the pages of Punch the 
joys and sorrows of “ rocking-turns ” and tumbles. For 
the most part the skating pictures represent the fortunate 
persons who have access to quiet ponds in the coun- 
try, but now and then, as in this case, Leech shows us a bit of the 
Serpentine bank with a Cockney skate- fitter. This joke was based 
upon an actual experience of Mr. Arthur W. a Beckett's. 


" HAVING A 
PAIR ON - 
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IN THE TRAFFIC. [fly Oror^f du ilourirr.] 

Ever since poob Jenkins met with that Accident in the Hansom Cab last fortnight, his nocturnal Slumbers hate been 
AGITATED BY A CONSTANTLY RECURRING XlGHTMARE. Hk DREAMS THAT A MORE THAN USUALLY APPALLING CaB-HoRBE BOLTS WITH HIM 
in Hanway Passage (Uxtord Street/; and cannot quite make our whether he is hiding in the Cab* or whether it is he who 

STANDS, POWERLESS TO MOTE, RIGHT IN FRONT OF TIIE INFURIATED ANIMAL. 
iFtbruary 15, 10W.- r«J. M. p. 7a] 


HAVING A PAIR ONI [BaJohnUeAi 

Skater. “Hi !— H olt/* f — W hat arf. you about?— It ’b going into my Foot 1* 

Skate Proprietor. “Never mind, j>ib !- Better 'av ’em on Firm!” 

[ February 21. 1IH67.— ToJ. 82. p. hO] __ 


Legal Education, no doubt to sImjw Uieir 
Sjsutan ill Mill i_v for everything outside 
tlieir scholastie duties, liad selected a 
wdl-known sporting “fixture” for the 
date of tin* contest. I had had some 
difficulty in [terauuding my pupil to forego 
the pleasures of the Turf, to he present ut 
Lincoln’s Inn, but luul ultimately sunwded 
by getting him to l>ack himself for what Ik* 
■ ailed the u Examination Selling Stakes,” for 
further sums of money. 

On the memorable morning I overslept 
myself, and, consequently, did not rem li tfie 
Hall of Lincoln’s Inn until the Candidates 
had taken tlieir places within that handsome 
nlifice. I rather regretted this, as I should 
liave likt^l to liave given Mr. Horselaugh 
a few additional hints about the incidents 
of Common Socage Tna^ a matter about 
which he knew little or nothing. Trusting 
tliat the subject wruuld not l*e broached 
either in the |wiwrs or rial rore, I walked 
up and down in the gardens outride the Hall, 
awaiting anxiously the moment when Mr. 
Horselaugh would come out and give me 
an account of his adventures. The feeling of 
anxiety became so unite, tliat I determined 
to walk to my Clionibm and hack to kill 
the time of waiting. On reaching Pump- 
Handle Court, my ndiiiirablc and extent 
Clerk handed me a telegram. It was from 
my pupil, and was dates 1 “ Epaom " ! He 
luul preferred the Derby to the Bar, for ho 
never again entered for an examination ! 

A Briefless, Junior. 
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A “Punch"' Head. 
(By Sir John Tenntel,} 


“ We shall never forget the generosity which has given us food 
when we wanted it so much.” These were the words of one of the 
starving people of Paris to whom the English sent "THE ‘8CEUF 
provisions after the capitulation in January, 1871. In QHAS' FOR 

the course of thirty years most Parisians of the lower PARIS. '871. 

classes seem to Ikivc forgotten that England ever showed them 
kindness. Mr. Punch, had it been his practice to remind 
the ungrateful of benefits forgot, might have reprinted this 
cat toon by way of reply to the scurrilities of the French press 
in 1900. “The Times,” on February 23, 1871, published a letter 
from a special correspondent in Paris, from which we will quote : — 

“ The British public arc to be congratulated on the generous impulse which 
prompted them to send large supplies of provisions to their starving brethren 
in Paris, I was present at a scene last night which none of those who 
have subscribed to that fund could have supposed would have resulted from 
it, and which all would have been astonished and gratified to witness. 1 
had beard on the occasion of my previous visit to the Rue des Petits Peres, 
the scene of Mr. Moore's distribution, that the applicants took up their 
positions over night in a queue, so as to be among the first served in the 
morning, and, determined fo verify the fact, 1 accompanied Colonel Stuart 
Wort Icy at midnight to the locality in question. Passing through streets 
still dark and silent in Parts at this hour, we reached the Bouree, and already 
the hum, one might almost say, the subdued roar, of thousands of voices 
struck the ear. In a moment we came upon the outskirts of what was 
apparently a mighty crowd, though it was too dark to sec much until we 
found ourselves actually in the midst of a dense mass of women ami 
children, heaped upon one another in amicable confusion, and extending 
down the street as far as the eye could penetrate its gloom. Not that it 
was altogether dark, for numbers of candles flitted through the crowd, or 
formed the centre of groups of squatting or dozing figures. The scene 
was so unexpected and unique that for a moment it was difficult to 
realise that here were at least 10,000 human beings who were deliberately 
bivouacking in the streets of the most beautiful and luxurious capital in 
Europe for the sole object of being the first to receive some bread and 
cheese in the morning. The queue extended probably half a mile. The 
extreme end, composed of the Iasi arrivals, w’crc still standing in close and 
serried ranks, as if they were awaiting an event which was immediately to 
come off. The row was four or five feet deep. Every woman had her 
ticket, and most of them a basket, and they were laughing and chatting 
merrily, although they had already been standing in the same spot several 
hours. T asked one of them when she expected to arrive at the door of the 
warehouse where she would receive her portion. * The day after to-morrow 
morning, monsieur,* she replied, as calmly as if she was talking of a journey 
to St. Petersburg, 4 What ! ate you prepared to pass two successive nights 
in the street ?’ 1 asked. 4 Pourquoi pa* ?’ she said : * sill the others do it/ 

‘ Do you think what you receive at last will be worth waiting for for forty- 
eight hours?’ *1 don't mind waiting any more than my neighbours for 
what those good English send us. They tell me it is well worth while, and 
be assured, monsieur, we shall never forget the generosity which has given 
ua food when wc wanted it so much.” 
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[ByStr John T*n*Ul.) 

THE “B(EUF GRAS” FOR PARIS. 1871. 
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Few among leech’s drawings are droller tlian this of the 
envious cabby, and there will not be many among the readers 



&, J. Mi Hike*. 

\Fretn a photograph by Meurt, &ana*a.) 


Of “The First Fifty Years of Punch” “ too painfully „ ENV y- 
genteel '* to appreciate the humour of the situation. 

The phrase “ mops and brooms M has now almost disappeared 
from London slang, but “ moppy " is still used in Southwark as 
an enthusiastic synonym for “ inebriated.' 

“ 'Arry,” the creation of the late E. J. Mflliken, is a far more impor- 
tant type than either Charles Keene's or Mr. Anstey’s con- *« 'ARRY ON THE 
ception of the cad. “ 'Arry n is, as Mr, Spielmann says — RIVER.* 

M A most amusing personage — his forms of speech, the quaint funis of his 
vulgar thought, arc in themselves irresistibly laughable— their grossness 
merged in their genuine humour, and in the art so well concealed. 'Arry 
alone has stamped Mr. Mitlikcn as a satirical humorist of the front rank, and 
ha* gone far towards making the public forget his other phase — the graceful 
and sympathetic poet. The philologists, too, proclaim their debt of gratitude 
to the author as the most complete collector of modem English slang, with 
suitable conteirt and situation. I have been fortunate in ascertaining Mr. 
MiUiken’s own estimate of ‘Arry in a private letter to a friend. Although it 
was not written for publication, I have received permission to quote the 
following sentences 

M ‘Arry — as you say — the essential Cad % is really appalling. He Is not a 
creature to be laughed at or with. My main purpose was satirical— an 
analysis of an attack on the spirit of Caddis hut it, rampant in our days in 
many grades of life, coarse, corrupling, revolting in all. I might have 
confined myself to the * Humours of ’Arry,’ when my work would have 
been more genial, and, to many, more attractive. But then I should have 
missed my mark. On the other hand, I might have made it a more realistic 
study, but then 1 should have got very few readers, and certainly no place 
in Ihe PwncA pages. So it was a compromise ; not a consistent study of an 
individual Cad, but of the various characteristics of Caddish ness. It has been 
said that an ordinary cad could not have done or said or known all that ray 
'Arry did. Quite tnic, quite well known to me while writing ; and, indeed, 

I forestalled the objection in the preface of the book As to 'Arry’s 

origin, and the way in which 1 studied him, I have mingled much with 
working men, shop-lads, and would-be smart and * snide * clerks — who plume 
themselves on their mastery of slang and their general ’cutcncss and 
Meatiness.' I have watched, listened, and studied for years ‘from the life,' 
and I fancy I *ve a good memory for slang phrases of all sorts ; and my 'Arry 
‘ slang,' as I have said, is very varied, and not scientific, though most 0 / it I 
havcAtard from the lips of street- boy, Bank Holiday youth, coster, cheap 
clerk, counter -jumper, bar -lounger, cheap excursionist, smoking-concert 
devotee, tenth-rate suburban singer, music-hall * pro’ or his admirer, “ &c. 


Herr C. Stofifel, of Nijmegen, has published* a philological study 
of the “ 'Arry Letters' 1 in Punch , from 1883 to 1889, examining the 


cant words with the utmost elaboration, gravity, and knowledge, 


and producing a most valuable treatise on Cockney slang. 

• In TuUiit.ii t: Tmttmtandtliihuh T&diehrift tvor it StuJrt Jtr fftttet TaUm 
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Bops. “Oh. ain’t he Mopm and Brooms, neither!” 

Baker. “Why don’t they take him to the Station?” 

Trader Female. “He 'b ill. i*oor Gentleman, he should oo to the Hospital !“ 

Cabby (contempt uouelgj. “ Hill ! Ommotal Indeed !— / OSY WISH I D UOT ARP HIS COMPLAJXT !" 
[Xorembrr S. 1*W. FoL 37, p. 18R.) 


*ARRY ON THE RIVER. 

[.4 Ufiut 9, 1 * 79 .- FoL 77 . p. 37 .] IB* RJ. Mi! liken) 

Dean Charlie, 

'Or weather at last ? Wot a bloomin’ old slusher it’s bin, 

This season ! But now it do look as though Summer wo# goin’ to begin. 

I’p to now it ’h bin muck and no error, fit only for fishes and frogs, 

And lias not give a chap arf a chance like of sporting Is 'ohday togs. 

Sech a sweet tiling in mustard and pink, quite rt*hrrshatj I tell you, 
old man. 

Two quid '» pooty stiff, but a buster and blow tho expense is my jdan ; 

With a stror ’at and pwjgeree, Charlie, low alioes and new mulberry 
gloves, 

If I didn't jest fetch our two gau, it’s a pity and wasn't they loves 

We 'd three chap* in the boat besides me, iost a nice little party o'six, 

But they didn't get arf a look in Tong o 1 me ; they \1 no form, them 
two stick* 

If you ’d seen me a settin’ and steerin’ with one o’ the dies on each 
side. 

Yon ’d a thought me a Turk in check ditters, and looked on your 
'A buy with pride. 

• • • 

I 'm dead filbert*, my boy, on the river, it ain't to be bent for a lark. 

And the gals as gix*s bunting, my pippin, is jest about “ 'Akry, IlLs 
mark." 

If you want a good stare, you can always run into ’em — accident quite! 

And they earn t charge yer nothink for looking, nor put you in quod 
for the fright 

• * • 

It was On the Q. T., in a nook snugged away in a lot of old trees, 

I sat on a bust of A poller, with one of the gurls on my knees ! 

Cheek, eh ? Well, the famly was out, and the servants asleep, I 
suppose ; 

For they didn't ’ear even our roar, when I chipped off the himage’s 
nose. 


We’d soon emptied our three-gallon bottle, and Tummt be pulled a 
bit wild, 

And we blundered slap into a skiff, and woe jolly near drownding a 
child. 

Of course wr bunked ofl' in the scurry, and showed ’em a dean iiair 
o' leg*, 

Bullin’ up at a waterside inn where we went in for fried ’am and egga. 

We krp that ’ere pub nll-olive-oh, I tell yer, with song and with chorus. 

To the orful disgust of some Prigs as was progging two tables afore us. 

I do ’ate your hushabye sort-like, as puts on the fie-fie at noise. 

’Ow on earth can yer spree without shindy I It’s jest wot a feller 
enjoys. 

Quaker-meetings be jiggered, I say ; if you ’re ’appy, my I toy, give it 
tongue. 

I tell yer wo roused ’em a few, coming 'ome, with the comic* we sung. 

Hen coring a prime ’un, I somehow forgot to steer straight, and we 
folded 

The lust ’eat of a rare— such a lark ! Oh, good loB, W they chi-iked 
and ’owled ! 

There was honly one slight Country-tong, Tommy Bloou, wlio’s a bit of 
a hass, 

Tried to splash a smart pair of swell “Spoons” by wane wilier* we 
’apnened to |>oss ; 

And the Toff ketehed the blade of Tom’s scull, dragged 1m close, and 
jest Iambi 1 ’ini one! 

Arter which Master Tom nussed his eye up, and seemed rayther out 
of the fun. 

• • • 

Besides, I suppose ns the river is free to all sorts, Igh and low. 

Tliat 1 in sweet on true Swells you’re aweer, but for stuck-up* I don't 
care a blow. 

We’d a rare rurty time of it, Charlie, and as for that younger gurl, 
Carry, 

1 ’ll cat my old boots if she isn’t dead-gone on 

Your* bloomingly, 

'Aiutr. 
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A " Punch' Htiui, 
{By Joh* if**.) 


The Exhibition at which the writer of the “ Patent Pulpits " 
letter supposes this invention to have been displayed was the 
International Exhibition at Brompton, opened on <• patent 
May i, 1862, exactly eleven years after the great PULPITS.” 
Exhibition in Hyde Park, which had first set the fashion of 
holding world's fairs. Although the show at Brompton was on a 
relatively small scale, it attracted a number only about half a million 
less tlian that attained by the far more important Exposition of 
1851. On the other hand, there were only about 6,000 foreign 
exhibitors in 1851, and over 1 6,000 in 1862. 


The late John Ruskin thought that John Leech's drawings of 
young girls on horseback were among the most exquisite things in 
the whole range of English art, and Ruskin so hated horsincss 
that Leech’s work must have possessed an almost „ G q ne aw 
magical influence for the introduction of the animal 
in such pictures as this to have been forgiven. Most readers 
of “ The First Fifty Years of Punch " love horses as much as they 
love art, and to them Leech's sportsmanlike and sympathetic treat- 
ment of hunting subjects is one great secret of his charm. Leech 
drew his studies of the hunting field from actual observation, 
following the hounds at a cost which he could ill afford, in order 
to keep in touch with the side of life which he depicted so 
skilfully, and he admired the hunting girl as well as her mount, 
endowing her always with delicate features and a round, sound, 
country-fed figure. It is true, as Mr. Spielmanti remarks, that — 

“ They are ncarlv always (he same girl, this ideal of Punch's — short in 
stature, simple and pouting and laughing, with big eyes and rounded chin, 
with bewitching dimples and pretiv ringlets ; but then this ideal, this 1 little 
dumpling,' was none other than Mrs. Leech ! The artist bad seen her in 
the street In I ‘vjl. had fallen head over ears in love with her up, in the spot, 
followed her to her home, looked up the directory to ascertain her name, 
obtained an introduction, and had ctraightwav wooed and won her 'Now 
f ’ll bet ten to one.’ he wrote to Pcrciva! Leigh, as soon as lie had been 
accepted, 'that your reverence will think nir the oddest person in the world, 
at a moment tike (he present, to think of writing to a friend ; but I can’t help 
Bending you a line or two to say that I have been made a * happy man,' . . . 
Never laugh again at the union of 2 soles (i.e., two Hats) ; at any rate, duu't 
expect me to join in the guffaw.” 


BO 
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[B\t J*hn Leech] 

GONE AWAY! 

Old Coachman. -“Now, Mum Ei.lex ! Mim Ellen ! You know wiiat Ton* Pa said ! You wax to take the greatest Cake of Joet ! 

Miss Ellen — “ So I will, Robert ! And that’s why I am Takixq him o tv the xahtt Hard Road, Poor Thing !" 

[ M<ireh 2L Ittl. r» t. 4\ n 120 1 


“Mr dear Punch, i By r. 

“Amoxust the many beautiful thingn 
which the Exhibition contains I am Mirpri»*d 
that none of the critic should have railed the 
ottention of the Public to an exquisitely 
carved Pul|»it. This rrmixsnexs on their part 
i* more surprising, because it Menu to have 
l**en expressly constnirtod in order to cany out 
the virus of those gentlemen who write to the 
Times about the impropriety of long itermoiM. 
Above it is mixipemM a beautifully fonned 
extinguisher. Now, although the Catalogue 
dors not say so (catalogues are so very meagre 
in their dev rintions 1 hope tlie npxt one 
published will change All tluit i I feel convinced 
tliat there must Ik* machinery inside, which 
will crum* tlie extinguisher to full at the proper 
moment : tluit is to nay, when the patience of 
the congregation is exhausted, although their 
ideas of propriety may compel them to retain 
their scuts. 

“I trust that your insertion of this will 
ensure the inventor n large number of orders 
from metropolitan congregations 1 adore Ue 
leaves tlie country. 

* Yenra tni|y, Rowbit IJvhm ell." 

[Hu IV. //. WtlU] 
AMr«EMKN*TS FOR TIIK TOUXO 
a KTTTKN should ivl ways be ko|>l where there nr* 
children ; when they tiro tired of pullim; ll* Util, 
they can pm it into their father •' buois. A t*o* oi 
colours Is a)«oa source ot great amusement. afford- 
ing them an opportunity uf daubing their face*. 
.in«l ol upptsarlruj In tllumin.-it.il pinafore*. 1* is 
well tu lei them know where the preserves nn.t 
trickle* are kept, wo that going after the Jam. 
they may net a Lite at a capsicum. On wet days 
they should he allowed to put pcu« into the plouo, 
and thump tlie keys with their drumstick*. 

[ Hitt iw.li-, .Hli, y. -■ 


[JaV ’X. m* -Vo!. n Ai] 


[ Dv ( har!f* Keen*.) 
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Wt.’Uam l (&k*ffOi* Thai ksray. 


Thackeray loved to caricature himself and his friends, who were 
not always so well pleased. The cut on the top of the opposite 
page will arrest the attention of every reader who re- 
cognises the portraits of Thackeray and Jenrold. The AUTHORS^ 

MISERIES.' 

two were always attacking one another, and perhaps 

not always without some sharpness of temper underlying their wit. 

In the “ History of Punch,'' Mr. Spielmann says that Thackeray 

" was not best pleased when he entered Ihe Punch dining-room a little 
late, apologising for his unpunctuality through having been detained at a 
christening, at which he had stood sponsor to his friend's boy, to be met 
with Jcrrold’s pungent exclamation — ‘ Good Lord, Thackeray 1 I hope you 
didn't present the child with your own mug I’ And still less was he flatlcrcd 
when he heard that, on its being reported in the Punch office that he was 
'turning Roman,' simply because he defended Doyle's secession, Jcrrold 
tartly remarked that 4 he ’d best begin with his nose.’ fjerrold, by the way, 
uses the same conceit in a letter to Sir Charles Dilke when repeating a 

rumour of the attempted conversion of the novelist, by ‘Ladv These 

and many mare sardonic thrusts would amply account for Thackeray's 
dislike ; yet that the men’s relations were not half so disagreeable as has 
generally been believed is shown by the fact of Thackeray coming up 
specially to town from his lecturing tour in order to support Jcrrold on the 
night of his election at the Reform Club, and delightedly exclaiming, when 
the result was known— 1 We "vc got the little man in ! ' M 


Sir Gorgius Midas was, as du Maurier once confided to a friend, 
drawn from the life ; but it is to he hoped that the model never recog- 
nised his portrait, which is surclyoncof the most unlovely 

* • j J h u tr.u iFirFNC F 1 

in all the gallery of “The First Fifty Years of Punch:' As 

Mr. Spielmann remarks, that M many of du Maurier’s characters " 

“are often accepted, universally quoted as types, apart from any express 
reference to Punch or to its artist, is the best testimony of the truth of his 
irony; for they are as recognisable in the real world as the Jacques, the 
Becky Sharps, and the Pecksniffs of other brains. And, besides these, there 
are the general characters so accurately presented to us — the refined lady 
with the very old face and frontal grey or white curls whom Mr, du Maurier 
used to draw, I believe, from Ihe person of Mrs. Hamilton Aide ; the charm- 
ing young ladies for wham, in succession, his wife and daughters have sat ; 
and the delightful little ones to whom Professor Ruskin paid partial tribute 
when he declared, a little cruelly, perhaps, that the 'charm of his exlremely 
intelligent, and often exquisitely pretty children, is dependent, for the greater 
part, on the dressing of their back hair and the fitting of their boots,' 

The admirable setting in which du Maurier framed his series of 
jokes was testimony to his genius. He followed Leech** plan of such 
series, but the quality of the thought and its presentation was as 
much more elaborate than Leech's as his method of draughtsman- 
ship was more complicated. These series or formula?, in their chief 
heads and subtle variations, displayed the quality of his mind. 


ee 
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l Dll n*. 1 1. Thicker, to.} 


AUTHORS’ MISERIES. 

No. Vt 

Old Gentleman. il(44 Wlgget*. 

Two Author i. 

Old Gentleman "I a m soRRT to 
SHE TOO OOCt’ PIED, MY DEAR 
Mm WlOOETK, WITH THAT TRIVIAL 

taper Punch.’ a Railway is 

NOT A PLACE. IX NT OPINION. Poll 
JOKES. I NEVER JOKE NEVER." 
3tin IT. "SO I SHOULD THINK, HIIL" 
Old Gentleman. - AND besides, 
ARE YOU AWARE WHO ARE THE 
CONDUCTORS OP THAT PAPER, AND 
THAT THEY ARE CHARTISTS. DEIhTS, 
ATHEISTS ANAHt'lHSTS, ANDKk IAL- 
1ST* TO A MAN f I HAVE IT FROM 
TnB BEST AUTHORITY, THAT THEY 
MEET TOO ETHER ONCE A WEEK 1ST 
A TAVERN IN SAINT QlLBS’S WHERE 
THEY CONCOCT THEIR INFAMOUS 
PRINT. THE ( HIEF PART OF TIIKIR 
INCOME IS DERIVED PROM THREAT- 
Exixa Letters which they send 
to the Nobility and gentry. 
The principal writer is a 
RETURNED CONVICT. TWO HAVE 
BEEN TRIED AT THE OLD HAILEY ; 
AND THEIR ARTIST AS FOR THEIR 
ARTIST . . . ." 

Guard. ** SWIX-DUN I PTA-TJON 1” 
[Ksrunt tiro Authiun. 


A 



(Hi i Geo. <1u JUaw In.] 

THE HEIGHT OF MAGNIFICENCE. 


Sir Gomius Mideu. “Hullo! where’s all the rest op yer gone to?" 

Head Footman. “Ip you please. Sir Gorgius, as it was past Two u’Clock, and wb didn’t know for certain whether you 

was coming back here, or g«ino to Sleep in the City, the mother Footmen thought they might go to Bed " 

Sir Gon/itu. “‘thought they might go to Bed.’ did they/ A pretty State op Things indeed! So that ip I ’d a’ 
’appened to brought ’ome a friend, there ’d a 1 only been you Four to let us iiin, hay !" 

I F> Irmry 7. ISO.- IV. 7M. p. 58 ] 
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ChatUt Kemt. 

{Frvm a d raving 4r J. D. Wtitt*. 

I'm but hed ky Iht (furUiy cf " Bijt k and U* u/r.“) 


Time after time, as one glances at the pages of “ The First Fifty 
Years of Punch," one is reminded that history repeats itself, and 
no cartoon can be of more present interest than this. ** the SHADOW 
The Hills are still darkened by the shadow ; the ON THE 
vague bulk of the Bear still sways to and fro In the HILLS.* 
background. The paths of the Pamir bear the imprint of his 
pads ; on his right he looks from the hilltops over the Kashmir 
Valley, sniffing the cattle and the honey, and in the morning he is 
back again on his own side of the ridge. 

The appearance of Russia as a factor in the Afghanistan 
question dates from 1878, when the British Government plainly 
saw that the Ameer’s attitude of defiance towards England was 
based on his assurance of Russia’s support. His refusal to permit 
the passage through his country of the British troops precipitated 
a diplomatic crisis. Sir John Tenniel’s cartoon, printed in Punch 
on October 5, 1878, accurately expressed England’s belief that 
Russia had more than an unselfish interest in Afghanistan, and was 
seeking to establish a footing there — a belief amply justified by 
subsequent events. 

“The Times,” on September 27, expresses this feeling in a leader 
as follows :• — 


“ In whatever way our quarrel with the Ameer may be ended ... the 
terms upon which we shall insist must he such as will leave no Afghan 
difficulty for the future. We have to insure that our influence in Afghanistan 
shall be supreme. Wc cannot leave the country as a clear held for the arms 
or the diplomacy of Russia. 

“The endeavour of Russia I o push forward into Afghanistan has been a 
breach of good faith, but it will Ixr punished sufficiently by its failure. Her 
civil mission, if we may so term it, has as yet been imperfectly fulfilled. 
We seek to oppose it so far only as |o make sure that it shall not interfere 
with our own work in India. In its own sphere we wish it all success, but 
that sphere, wc cannot suffer Russia to forget it, docs not include 
Afghanistan."’ 

Again on September 30, 1878, “Ti c Times" said : — 

M Whether the insolent conduct of Sherc Ali has or has no! been instigated 
by Russia is more than we can say certainly. Wc will forgive her freely if 
she has rendered us this service, whatever may have been the motive that 
has prompted her to it. Nor can wc rouse ourselves even to the mildest 
anger at any Russian exultation over the prospect of trouble to England. !f 
Russia really thinks wc shall break our teeth upon Afghanistan, she may be 
as jubilant as she pleases over the as yet unaccomplished fact. Bui when 
Russian journals go on further to talk of the help Shcre Ali may expect from 
Russian subjects, they are on false ground,” 
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Uhf Chcnkt tieent.) 

THE SHADOW ON THE HILLS. 

[OcUAer 5, 1078 — Vol 75. p. 151] 
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A " Punth “ Had. 

< By Kf'tny .Vij./.v.i 


Here again we see our amiable friend Mr. Briggs, this time 
with his foot upon u his native heath,” engaged in shooting grouse 
and endangering the lives of his companions, the latter « mr. BRIGGS 
a not uncommon accomplishment of Cockney sports- GROUSE 
men, who are not to the manner born. Mr. Briggs SHOOTING." 
is, as usual, facetious, and — for which we may be thankful to him — 
the cause of facetiousness in others. 


This 14 Request” will best be explained by a quota- «• a REASONABLE 
lion from Mr. Spielmann’s “ History of Punch — REQUEST." 

“At the early age nf thirty-eight Gilbert Abbott a Beckett was appointed 
police-magistrate, chiefly owing to the masterly report he drew up as 1 'oor- 
Law Commissioner in respect to the not. rious Andover L'nion Workhouse 
scandals — ‘one of the best,’ said the Home Secretary, ‘ever presented to 
Parliament.’ The appointment was much discussed, for the general feeling 
had been educated in the views of Lord Selborne, who asserted that no 
'person ' connected with the Press nor any ‘gentleman in the wine trade * 
could be permitted to attain to such an honour as the Bench — an absurdity 
which has long since been dismissed. On one occasion, it is said, when 
a Beckett lived at >Jo. to, llvde Park Gate South, Kensington Gore, he was 
instructed to hold himself in readiness, as magistrate, to answer a summons 
to read the Riot Act in Hyde Park to the unruly mob whiwe methods of 
pii 4 est against a popular grievance constituted the * Beer Bill Riots ’ of 1*55. 

That summons never came, luckily for him, for later in the day he 
discovered, to his dismay, that his careful and solicitous wife, with greater 
respect for her husband's skin than for the needs of Government, police, 
and Proletariat combined, had gone out early, after securely locking the 
unconscious magistrate in his library, and had prudently carried off the key. ' 

The “Reasonable Request” was supposed to come from the 
inmates of f:c workhouse, aticl was written by Percival Leigh, 
appearing in Punch in 1 845. In it the petitioners begged that some of 
the kitchen refuse and pigs'-wash, hitherto used to mrfatten swine, 
might be reserved for them. This petition had an admirable effect. 


Most of us have been engaged in some such fray as that 
pictured on the opposite page, but few of us have such success in 
defeating the enemy. There are many unsolved riddles «« a PASSAGE 
in life, one of the most insoluble is this — Why will OF 
hairdressers annoy those on whom they operate by dis- ARMS.” 
cussing politics, weather, and the latest odds ? Still more, why do 
they aggravate our spirits by endeavouring to force upon us hair- 
stuffs and dyes ? Who can say ? 
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9 a. if. Hw Arrival on tub Moor.— Mb. Briuqb says that tiik tine Bracing Air makes 

HIM SO VIGOROUS THAT HE SHALL NEVER HE B AT. He ALSO FACETIOUSLY REMARKS THAT HE 

is on 14 ms Native Heath,” and that his “Name is Maoorboor ! , 

77i/* frWr of the Day's Sjxert trill be communicated by Elect nc telegraph, 

{A 2S, 1851 - Vol. 21. ft. 8*.] 


Cll AR ACTKRISTIC CORRESPONDENCE. 

1‘UK folloirln.r note* nctuallv pa»M*d 
between two <Noir) celebrated come- 
dians: - 

DEAR J . Send mo a shiUHnjf. 

Youix B . 

P.K-On «ocoT>d thoughts. make it two. 
To which his friend replied - • 

Dear B , I have tut on,- shilling 

In the world. Your-sJ . 

P.S.— On seound thought*. 1 want that 
for dinner. 


[Jttlv 21 1*11 r,J 1 , ,* 17 1 



[Bit B.G. Bine] 
FANCY PORTRAIT OF IIOOKBY 
WALK HR 

[Drermhn 11 1M1 1. 2AI.I 


A REASONABLE REQUEST. 

{Aue . 30. 1845. -Ti^. 9, p. 10L] \.&V P* rclivl Uwth. ] 


To the Fixer I.aur Com miss i oners : The // amble Petition 
of the Inmate* of the Andover Union Workhouse. 

“Whereas the undersigned, four Petitioners, now under 
sentence of imprisonment for their poverty in the 
Andover workhouse, have been constrained by extreme 
hunger, to gnaw the hones of horses and other animals, 
which they were employed to crush, in order to appease 
the same ; and whereas, such bones being in a state unfit 
for human consumption, your said Petitioners fear , 
that a further recourse to tbit expedient will entail 
on them divers diseases, and ultimately death, a 
punishment which, they venture to hope, you will 
esteem somewhat too grievous for their offences : 

“And whereas, in diver* jiarts of the county of Hamp- 
shire, certain annual' called swine are greatly over- 
fed, and thereby rendered much fatter that any pork 
ought rightly to be : 

“ And further whereas, in the said county and elsewhere, 
large uuantities of (lotuto-pceling* and turnip-rind*, 
are doily thrown and cost away, of which turnip- 
rinds and potato-peelings Your Petitioners would be 
very glad : 

“ Your Petitioners humbly ropiest tbit your Honourable 
Board will, in such manner as your wisdom may 
direct, cause a reasonable ouantity of the species of 
food termed grains, now ami heretofore consumed by 
the said swinp, and also of the rinda and peelings cast 
away ha aforesaid, to lie collected and allotted to the 
use of Your Petitioners, tluit their bodies may lx* 
sustained by a better and levs noxious kind of offal 
tlian wliat they have been reduced to devour. For 
Your Petitioners assure you that they would fain 
partake of the refuse of the kitchen, and of the grain 
which the swine aforesaid do cut. 

“ AirI Your Petitioners, as by their i-luiplairi taught, and 
as in duty bound, will ever pray, Ac. 

( Here follow the marks and other signature* of the 
Petitioners.) 



A PASSAGE OF ARMS. 

Ilaintresser. “’Air ’« very Pry, Sir!" 

Customer (who knows what's coming). W I like it Dry!" 

Hairdresser (after awhile^ again advancing to the attack). “’Had '» very 
Scurfy, Sir . 

Customer (still cautiously retiring). u Ya-as, I prefer it Scurfy! 
t.V«r 2, 1897. — Vol. 53, p, 175,) Assailant gives in defeatoi. 
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A " Punch" Head, 
{fiy A'<. hard Dcyit.) 


The first work Richard Doyle did for Punch was a series of 
comic borders for the Christmas number of 1843. Hood’s “Song 
of the Shirt ”* was enclosed in one of these designs. BROWN, 

His first cartoon appeared in March, 1844, and after JONES, AND 
that came his four great successes, “Brown, Jones, ROBINSON.* 
and Robinson,” “ Mr. Pips his Diary,” a specimen of which is given 
on page 71, “ Bird’s-eye Views of English Society,” and “Ye 
Manners and Customs of Ye Englyshe.” Until 1849, Doyle was a 
constant contributor to Punch, and then, when the paper assumed 
an attitude of violent and contemptuous opposition to “ Papal 
aggression,” Doyle (who was a devout Roman Catholic) felt com- 
pelled to withdraw. Mr. Spiehnann in his “ History of Punch" 
gives a full account of the incident, which we cannot do better 
than quote : — 

" Anterior lo this, Doyle had remonstrated, but had been reminded 
that lie himself had been permitted to caricature Exeter Hall and all its 
ways, so that he could not complain if the tables were turned upon his own 
party. Jcrrold and Thackeray, says Mr. E%’eritt, sought to dissuade him, in 
vain. ‘Look at “The Times," ' they argued ; 'its language has been most 
violent, but the Catholic writers on its Staff do not, for that reason, resign. 

They understand, and the world at large understands, that the individual 
contributor is not responsible for the opinions expressed by other 
contributors in articles with which they have nothing to do.' ' That is all 
very well in “ The Times,” ’ was Doyle’s answer, * but not in Punch. For “The 
Times" is a monarchy [I believe these were his very words], whereas Punch 
is a republic/ Ho, when a week or so later, an article, attnhuted to Jcrrold 
himself, jccringly advised the Hope to * feed his Hock on the wafer of the 
Vatican/ it was too much for Doyle. ... So he wrote to resign his 
connection with Punch, stating his reasons plainly and simply.' 

“But when Doyle resigned, for reasons which 'earned him the respect of 
all who heard of them, it was not realised how strong was the under- 
current of feeling within the Punch office. It is true that at the bottom of 
what I may call the * Punch Aggression ' were Jcrrold and the proprietors ; 
and that the onslaught of the one, with the encouragement of the others, so 
profoundly wounded Doyle as to force him into sacrificing lucrative employ- 
incut, and condemning him in Ihe result to a life of toil. But for once in 
his career Doyle was guilty of behaviour which, if not inexcusable in the 
circumstances, was certainly indefensible. He left Ihe paper in the lurch. 

His letter of resignation was sent in on November 27, he having allowed 
the Editor to think that the blocks for the Almanac, already overdue, had all 
been completed ; and when it was discovered that they had not been done, 
and that nothing was forthcoming, consternation reigned in the office. No 
doubt the revenge was sweet, but it was ill-judged ; for while no Catholic 
member of the Staff has ever raised his voice in its justification, Doyle’s 
conduct served but to increase the bitterness of the anti-Catholic feeling in 
Punch's Cabinet, and perhaps to produce attacks more intemperate than any 
that had gone before. And. moreover, it rendered more difficult the position 

of others of the same faith who became me mbers of the Staff." ___ 

• P»kc 33 tupra. 
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BROWN, JONE8, AND ROBINSON.— THE RIDING-SCHOOL. 

I RIDING house 




T11EV ABE DELIVERED OVER TO A ROUGH RIDER, WHO C10E8 FOR 
THE HOUSES, 


BROWN. JO NFS. AND ROBINSON CONCEITS THE IDEA THAT “ NOW IS THE 
TIME TO TAKE A FEW LESSONS IN RIDING BEFORE TUB HOPCTlNn REASON 
CORES ON.” THEY ARE HERE SEEN AT THE BARRACKS, IN THE PRESENCE 
OF THE RIDING-MASTER. 


HERE WE BEHOLD MR. BROWN IN THE ACT OF MOUNTING, — AND, 


HEREIN JONES AT THR MOMENT WHEN, A* HE AFTERWARDS REMARKED, 

'• HE FELT AN A WJkWAUD.NESS IN GETTING UP." 


THE T HR E E ULNTLEJIEN. THAT THEY MAY l»ti GOOD sEATS, TRY TO 1HOT WITHOUT SADDLES, 



V9 



I 


What traveller can help sympathising with the irate Aberdonian 
of our picture, whose game, at one time or another, many of us 
have felt inclined to play ? Who, also, can help wishing «* a G \me two 
to know whether or not his game proved a paying one ? TWO CAN 
Probably it did not, for railway officials are neither PLAY AT 
people with whom it is profitable to play, nor possessed of a keen 
sense of humour when a joke is made against them, which, after 
all, is but to say that they ru e human. 



A “ /‘tttiSk " Utiuj. 
Oh LinUy 5 union rue.) 


If a man were asked to-day whether he wished to avoid being 
strangled, a polite stare of surprise would probably be the answer, 
but it was pertinent enough in 1856, when the crime of „ DO you WISH 
garrotting was by no means uncommon, when it was TO AVOID 
not only nervous old ladies and womanly old gentlemen BEING 
who dreaded a walk home on a dark night, imaecom- STRANGLED? 
panied and unguarded. At other periods this crime became so 
common that it might almost be said that London was under a rule 
of terror, and loud was the outcry against the police authorities, 
whose laxity permitted outrage to run rampant. Stern measures 
were taken, and criminals caught red-handed at their nefarious 
work received heavy punishment ; as soon as it was found that the 
game was not worth the candle, the game was given up — and 
Mr, Punch's Patent was not needed. The advent of the electric 
light and the general improvement in the police force have done 
much to lessen the number of what we may call street crimes of 
brutality ; education, too, has probably done its share. But even 
to-day the 41 hooligan " gangs, who make terrible the streets of some 
of the lower quarters of London, show that there is no little room 
for improvement. Possibly some day “ blackguard ” will Ik* an 
obsolete word.” “The Century Dictionary” gives a curious piece 
of information on this subject : — 

“This crime is usually effected by three accomplices, call**! in England 
the forestall, or man who walk* before the intended victim : the back^ia //. 
who walks behind the operator and hO victim; and the ua$t\ -nhttt. ifoe actual 
perpetrator of the crime. The purpose of the stalls is to conceal the crime, 
give alarm of danger, carry off tfi. booty, and facilitate the escape of '.he 
lUUMv-ntan/'* 

* Ltulurj Ditlltoittr}." iiouc » lbs Tiuua,'* VuL iii., fvgc 545^, 
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[By Chat 1 1* Kcenr.] 

A GAME TWO CAN PLAY AT. 

Guard (to Excited Passenger at the Edinburgh Station, just as the Train is Starting). “Ye'Re too Late, Sir. Ye caxna Hitter." 
Staltmrt Aberdonian. ** A’ mauk !" Guard (holding him back). “Ye caxxa !" 

Aberdonian. “Tell tk a’ mavx—a’ weel!" (Gripping Guard.) “Ir a’ MACNXA, ye sax* a ! ! •" 

[June 10, 1871.— Hi/, flfr ft. 2KL] 


[Advektipemext.] 

DO YOU WISH TO AVOID BEING 
STRANGLED I I 


ISrpI 27, WA-IV. SI. fL m.] 


[By Gilbert Abbott u Beckett.] 


WHITE, CHOKER. AND CO. 


Ik *0, try our Patent .intigUOtte Collar, which enable* Gentlemen to 
walk the streets of London in perfect safety at all hours of the day ni 
flight. 

THESE UNIQUE ARTICLES OF DRESS 

An 1 made to measure, of the hardest steel, and an* warranted to 
withstand the grip of 

THE MOST MUSCULAR RUFFIAN IN THE METROPOLIS 

Who would get Mack in the hue himself lief ire he could make ihe 
slightest iiunnsssion ujion his intended victim. They are highly 
|iohshed, and 

Elegantly Studded with the Sharpest Spikes, 

Tims combining a hiost recherche apjiearance with |>erfect protection 
from the murderous «tuu ks whirh occur every day in the most fre- 
quented thoroughfares. Price 7 a. ('k/., or six for -KM. 


I By T. Ha rriwjton WltmnJ 

Effect op the Axtioarottb Collar ox a Oahrottefr. 



Ol foreign rulers no one is interesting torso many reasons to tne 
British people as the German Emperor. He is not only in himself 
a striking figure, a man of boundless energy and of *• VISITING 
keen intellect, but lie is tied by relationship of an inti* GRANO- 
inate character to our Sovereign, and the fortunes of MAMMA.* 
Britain and Germany are in many parts of the world in intimate 
connection. The cartoon shows that Mr. Punch likes the Emperor 
well enough to indulge in a friendly jest at the naval linger of the 
“ mailed fist. 1 ' The following quotation from a leader in i4 The 
Times/’ of August 3, 1889, is of no little interest : — 



INKSTAND PftBStNTBD TO 
TIIACKKKAV UV Ills EDlN' 
Bl'RCIl ADMliUUSt 


u Yesterday the German Emperor arrived at Spit head, escorted by a 
squadron of his own war vessels. He is now at Osborne, paying his long- 
pi utilised visit to his grandmother, Queen Victoria, and to-day, accompanied 
by the Prince uf Wales, he will inspect the most powerful Heel that h is evei 
been brought together. The unanimous wish of the country is to oiler our 
Imperial guest a respectful ami a hearty welcome. We regret that Ins visit 
is to be short and m> partial, and that, not to speak of the great homes of our 
industry in the North and in lltc Midlands, the Emperor is not to visit even 
London. However, there arc obvious reasons why at the fag end of the 
season such a visit should not be paid, and we must content ourselves with 
the reflection that Berlin is not far away, and that there will be plenty ot 
other opportunities for the inhabitants of this capital to welcome the Queen> 
grandson into their midst. It is naturally as the Queen's grandson that wc 
think of him fu>t of all— as the Queen s grandson, and as the son of tin- 
heroic Emperor Frederick and of our own Princess Koyal In this personal 
aspect we consider him m a large measure to belong to us, aiui England 
claims to take a special interest in the head of the German race. But. at 
Itse same time, this personal and sentimental aspect of the matter is, of 
COUDc, secondary. We receive the Emperor not only as the kinsman of our 
own Royal House, but as the ruler of the most powerful of Continental 
Empires, and as the head of a kindred race. To what destiny he may be 
called, and Germany with him, no man can say ; but assuredly (here is 
something not less than tremendous in the position which he occupies. The 
feature of it which strikes all the world, and which is so prominent that it 
is diilicult to see Germany in any other light, is its enormous military 
strength, and the difficulty of w ielding that strength with wisdom and success 
Lord Salisbury ha- lately spoken in grave and impressive language of 
this aspect of the Continental situation, amt has enlarged upon the fearful 
responsibility which in these days uf universal armaments lies upon the 
rulers of Continental States. Of these rulers it is the Emperor William II 
who holds the most diilicult position : geographically be is the very centre 
of Europe, with great nations on either side of him inspired by no friendly 
icvlings towards him or towards his people. A false step, as he and his 
advisers well know, might bring about a coalition of these* two nations 
against him. and to meet this contingency he has at all hazards to preserve 
that league of peace which has been die crowning achievement of Prince 
tSisnurck. The hope of every lover of peace — thai is lo say, of everyone 
who has an understanding of what a European war at the present time 
would really mean— is that the Emperor may succeed in holding his allies* 
together ; for on this depend* the pc<»eres* ut Europe*— may we not say the- 
;afctv of humanity ? — for this geiteraiiou." 
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VISITING GRANDMAMMA. 


IBy Or John TtnnltL 


Grandma Victoria. 44 NOW, WILLIE DEAR. YOU ’VE PLENTY OF SOLDIERS AT HOME ; LOOK AT THEBE 
PRETTY SHIPS , — I M SURE YOU 'LL BE PLEASED WITH THEM" 
r A UQuat X U&k—Vof. 97. jx Kx] 
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Giltort Arthur j Bttktit 
| Fr»m a photc- t-y Mtit'i. B>tu*n> 


Teaching the young idea how to ride is a favourite occupation 
with country fathers, and not seldom the young idea has a very 
considerable opinion of his own knowledge of things 
horsey, which opinion is not always justifiable. Charles 
Ke cne, in the picture on the opposite page, makes good fun of 
such youngsters, and, what is more important, makes a very pretty 
picture of the little gentleman on his new horse. 

This is rightly one of the most popular of all the jokes by 
George du M. airier, who was ever ready to poke tun at Edwin and 
Angelina, his own children, so to speak ; his own and 
everybody’s feelings were wrought to a high state of leu ? 

amusement at the imaginary billings and cooings of this 
fond and foolish couple. Fond and foolish, strange that the words 
should so often be coupled ; but the fondness of lovers has ever 
.seemed foolish to those not themselves in love. It may be doubted 
if the bilious old gentleman in our picture ever were in love 1 


Gilbert Arthur a Beckett did much good work for Punch, “ he 
was,” says Mr. Spielmann, u a happy parodist, and a very neat and 
smart versifier .... unequalled in the wildly absurd 
yet laughable vein of his bogus advertisements.” A ADVERTl 
portion of one of these is given on the opposite and 
following pages, and will be acknowledged as a capital skit on the 
quack medicine advertisements of the day, with their abundant 
promises, their extravagant testimonials. If only those promises 
were fulfilled, doctors would quickly retire to the workhouse, and all 
the world would become a happy land where illness would be un- 
known. But u Sell Universalis” not only cures every ill that weak 
flesh is heir to, but kills a number of other troubles, even being 
useful for such domestic purposes as polishing the furniture and 
brightening up the fire-irons. Doubtless the startling statements of 
this advertisement arc as truthful as those of — many another. 

Of Gilbert Arthur a Beckett’s other contributions to Punch all 
were clever and smart, though he did very few “ series,” and must 
be considered rather as a general handy man, ever ready with a 
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[Almanac for lfltfO.J HORSEY tJlV Charlet Kerne."] 

Little Alfred (in Papft’t coal and cap). “ How do you Like mt nf.w Horse, George f" 
Cousin George. ! — iip.'h a goodibh Topp’d 'un, hut— awfully coarse Shoulder, and 

too Thick nt the Hocks and Pasterns !“ 


[by G.Pxrt Arthur a If,, k. ft ] 

OUR ADVERTISERS. 
THEIR LATEST BOON. 

CELL UNIVERSALIS is a startling 

electrifying, flesh-funning, paralysing, 
stupdying and -parkling In toxican t 
V'ELL I’NIVLKSALIS may be taken 
lO I rooty in ton** with pnftct impunity alike 

by the Klephuni and the Infant. 

^ELL U N 1 Y K1CS A LI.S i> u wonderful 
lO fooJ-tmppliiT, one do*e containing the 
active principle of a ten - and - sixpenny 
linner. 

QELX imvkiisalls. - Pralawor 

O SLOPPKIl BJ.WKRR, Ac, Public 
Analyst to the Midland Patent* Puffing Aso- 
cial ton write* : — I have made a cnrrful 
analyst* of several seviledholtlmof thi* unique 
preparation, and, a* fur M I can make out. I 
nave no hesitation in saying that its claim to 
oontoln in every single tca«poonful ‘nil the 
active principle of two bottles of “‘3d" cham- 
pagne. dee pounds of pork chops, a pint of 
train oil a tinned lobster, a pot of bears' 

S ettle and 13 pet i-enL of the best boot-bLnek- 
g and dog-biwuit ' is substantially cnrrcct. 
1 have not iis v 
uwn pxtien**. I 


1 have noi ns vet pre**rrib«d it for any of my 
uwn pxtien's. out it I flail my practice incon- 
venient I \ extended. I shill probably do bo." 


S ELL l NlV'EHSALIS instantly cures 

'umbatro toothache, bay fever. netUo- 
tssti stagger* elephantiasis, and many other 
ordinary nursery disorders. 

QELL UN1VKKSALI&— “A Truct- 
io ful country clergyman " write# - 

" I have often hod one leg in the grave, on (he 
occasions on which I have been subject to suc- 
ce*atve attacks of lumbago, toothache, hay- 
fever. nettle-rash. stagger*, elephantiasis. aDd 
many other ordinary nursery disorders, but I 
have always found that, by ba\ lug recourse to 
a bottle of SELL L'NIVEUSAUS, I have been 
enabled slowly to draw it out again ; at least. 
I fancy so." 



FOND AND FOOLISH 


Edwin (ewMenly, after a long pause) “Darling!" Angelina. “Yea, Darling ?* 

[March 17. 18 t»-Fbj w. j». pjrti Edwin. “ Nothing, Darling. Only DAHLISO, Darling ! “ [Bilious Old Gentleman feels quite sick . 
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bright paragraph, a smart verse, or a good idea for a cartoon. 

Among other suggestions— and the most useful — was that for 
the cartoon “ Dropping the Pilot.” * 14 The subject, it may be 

stated, was not a suggestion made at the Table,” we read in Mr. 
Spielmann’s “ History of Punch** “but it was handed in from the 
late Gilbert Arthur a Beckett, who was too ill to attend the Dinner 
— (he died very soon after) — and who thus, as so many other Punch 
contributors have done — Thomas Hood, Arteinus Ward, Leech, 

Gilbert Abbott a Beckett, Charles Bennett, and others — sent in 
one of the most valuable of all his suggestions just as his career 
was drawing to its close." 

The pleasures of housekeeping are almost innumerable : paying 
rent, paying rates, paying bills, or leaving them unpaid, having the 
drains 44 looked to,” engaging servants and wishing *• PLEASURES 
they were not a necessary nuisance, spring-cleaning, OF 
making both ends meet, having an “at home” day, having HOUSEKEEPING." 

the boys home for the holidays — this list is incomplete, but suggest 
****im5<*7 live, and will perhaps incite some philosopher in search of a subject 
for his philosophy to devote his labour hours to a work (it would have 
to be in several volumes) upon the “ Pleasures of Housekeeping.” 

The writer’s chief difficulty will lie to make a judicious selection 
from the vast amount of material at his disposal, and it will be no 
easy task for him to separate fact from fiction. However, if he 
will but turn to the pages of “ The First Fifty Years of Punch” he 
will obtain valuable assistance. He will find in Mr. Briggs a 
character worthy of the most serious study, and in his misfortunes 
and mishaps food for endless reflection. At first sight the 
particular event depicted upon the opposite page calls up a smile 
at Mr. Briggs’ expense, but second sight chases away that smile, a 
sigh rises to the lips, and one cannot but remember with a shudder 
the days when one’s roof had its loose slates put in order, and 
the distracting noise of the eager British workman drove us to such 
frenzy that we feared that we, too, would soon have a tile loose. 

* Sec Page Ut. 
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PLEASURES OF HOUSEKEEPING.— THE LOOSE SLATE. 


[£Ty John Lnch J 

Mil. Bkltitia FINDS, ON GETTING OUT OF HKD AT 3 A.M-, THAT THE 
WORKPEOPLE HATE ALREADY COMMENCED PITTING THE ROOF TO 
[1 fay 5 1S49 . — VoL Id, p. 177.1 RlOlITt*. 


S ELL UNIVERSALIS, administered instantly in a iuis|ioon, 

will sohtrrndninlien Crocodile or wfeadv o tottenne Pohcermat- 

S ELL UNI VERSALIS, if taken “inji»dieiouidy, B nnd adminis- 
tered with Judgment. will kill the ngeu, nnd remove the youthful. 

S ELL UNIVERSALIS.— “ A Circumspect Sold it.ir with 
ax Kte to TUK Main Chanck." wntt 1 *:- "Having Imd -s'vcn 


nged uncles nnd an infunt nephew who -*tood between me ami the enjoy- 

1 1 - 

hi pin 

jraotlh . „ - - 

nf January I had Duned the whole eight of thorn. Ton ore quite welcome 


ment of a tnfling annuity. I presented them all lout OhrMnuu witli.i 
battle of the ' SRI.L.' oouplii „ . , 

' the faster they got through it the longer they would live' By the l"tb 


My. I ii 

bottle of the ' BULL,’ eoupling the gift with the playful iujunetion that 

•* * ■* **- •— — -**- rooldl' ’ **“ 

. _ Tout 

to make wh*t u-« you am of this; but. for ohvious rcruoa-. 1 «u|'pre»s 

my name and add tvs* “ 

^KLL UNIVERSALIS is it wonderful Brain nnd Nerve Tonic, 
entirely revivifying the -huttered powers of the dt -heartened and 
over-tuxed literary man. 

S ELL UNIVERSALIS.— ti A CoxiNo Siunruu writes 

“ For years I have l>een writing <*hri«tmn* Pnntamune-, till, never 
meeting with any Management witling to produce them. I found at 
length I had seion-ond-thlrty by mo waiting production. I then trok 
several bottles of your HEt.L UNIVERSALIS, which must base cleared my 
head, for 1 wrote a eomlc Interlude for the Clown and Ringmaster of a 
1‘rovineinl Cireu* tluit wus Immediately accepted: and though I have 
not yet l**en paid far it, and, owing to the fact that the travelling com 
puny, loing always on the move, is continually changing itsaddrr**. verv 
probably never shall be. still. ax I am told ’it goes w ith a mar' everv 
nighl. I cannot but eonelnde that the Hell IlMVEIMALIs has restored 
In a marked degree my shattered mrnhd powers." 

QBLL UNIVERSALIS, if nibbed into the head will, in twenty- 
four hours, entirely remove every vestige of the mod luxuriuut 
crop of hair 

S ELL UNIVERSALIS, Mini lowed for another twenty-four 

hours, will bring Dearly all of it on ngain. 

^KLL UNIVERSALIS may bo tried on the invalid Canary. 

S ELL UNIVERSALIS may be relied on um a thonuojhly rfftc- 

Urr Fnrnlturr Ilrt ukricr 

S ELL UNIVERSALIS affords u refreshing beveraguin the List 

. _ Mage* of Delirium Tremens. 

S ELL UNIVERSALIS will in all probability give a lustre to 

the fl re-lrcns. 

IJuhr 15. 1HW.- Tot. Pf. a 24.1 
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CHmvi Kstmi ■. t . &KflrcHtJtr i*. c bums i.'-p» 
•IRUJrY BROOK* TOM TAVLUIt HORACf WAYHKW PMCIVAI. |.fc|.,|« 

G. DO MAUUU JOMSI 1LKV1UU 



The picture on the next page gives one 
of the most charming of the children 


whom du Maurier drew, with the 

" PROXY " 

same fidelity and felicity which 


has been pointed out by Mr. Spichnann : — 
Bui. in spite of all this beauty, surely his misrepresen- 
tation of that divinity— the American Girl — is beyond all hope 
trf pardon, beyond Contrition, beyond all penance. He does full 
justice to her re lined and splendid loveliness and her magnificent 
I’rupituon* ; but he seems to regard her, if one may say so, as .1 sort of 
Kenaingt<m-TonivHall*SutacriplTon*Dance young lady, a little more 
and free and «Ung) and vulgar. She guesses in the ball-room that Kngli*Ji 
pai);iu i d.uii .i. iivh ' ( give bniiipiet*) : when invited to ^ in to supper 
she avers, not without a sense « inward satisfaction, that she is “pretty 
crowded already''; she has a deep though entirely a tourist's interest in 
Kngtish institutions, ruins, and celebrities ; she has little reverence else 
i t what is in the heavens above or the earth beneath ; and she dearly 
loves a lord— or she would, it by any honourable means she can obtain the 
chance. H Is American girls, loo. all come from one ami the same place ; 
they are all born from one and the same mother ; their natural cleverness 
and unnatural ignorance are compounded in the same proportions, and, 
altogether, they arc the most charming and delightful libels on American 
young- woman hood that well could be. But i» his representation of the 
Amt-man girl any less pleasant than the common home-made American 
view of an English gentleman— at least, of an English " swell” f Not at all. 
On (he contrary . she is, as I said before, a divinity." 


Bsrdtr from “ Pbruk ~ Direur 
limitation Card. 

(Dr Mr* if G*z<. du M+Uf tfr ) 


characterized his women. Perhaps chi 
Maurier's only offence* against the fair sex 


i 

I 


Why should one not eat the wrong end of a piece ol asparagus, 

if one docs “ pr-raffur-r-r’t,” and can digest it. There 

‘ . . - . “TEACH YEER 

is no particular reason why one should not, yet it qrandMITHER ■* 

requires a brave man, and the Scots are brave men — 

brave enough to brave a danger, but not brave enough to own the 

ignorance that made them brave it. 


i 


Anglice, Weller isms in French. Which makes one wonder 
how anyone ever translated “Pickwick” into French! « des 
Can one imagine Pickwick, and Winkle, and the Wellers, IDIOTISMES 
and Stiggins, and all the other wonderful old friends FRANCaiS.” 
in a French garb ? No, not even if they spoke with such amusing 
4< idiotismes” as those which we hud on the opposite page. 
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Sfac (irho is not for learning anythin'll frox 
mhxa kkn, Mak, Aii PR-Rurrvk-R-K’T ! !” 

(Ranter 2T., To/. »1. p. 154.1 


“TEACH YEER GRAN'MITHER,” &c. [By Chut. Keen .] 

Englishman (to Highland Friend \ who is on a visit South, and r-rst acquaint” triiA 
Asparagus. “ Mac ! Mao !'— (in n whisper ) — 44 you ’re katiro it at the Wrong End !" 
(trhois not for learning anything from a u goteL of a Stunm”). “All, BUT TE 


iSrpt 24. UM2 rot. X p. LW.] [ft Uorste llayhetr ] 

DES IDIOTISMES FRANCAIS, 

Trail tt it$ en Anglais , par eleiY de 
Monsieur Fen trick de parquet, <) la sixibne 
leron* 

44 La vie n'est qn'na passage " — aft the 
Beadle Mill wlw> jhismhI his* life in Burlington 
Arcade. 

44 t 'es fatbits montrent I a eortle * — as the 
Old-clothesman mM to Jink Ketch. 

“ t *rAt him piquant " as the Cockchafer 
•aul when they ran a pin through hi* tail. 

•* I'oii a me drehire: les entrailles " — as the 
Native said to the Oyster-knife. 

**Je. crrre fie cfatnd " — a* tl»e Spanish- 
chestnut mud on being waited. 

“ t’e n'est jms access/ tire de taut crier "—ax 
the 8pmtH said to the lady from Billingsgate. 

u Jai tir/ de y minis services de ret horn ate” 
— as the |Mt'k|»rK'kpt said of the Banker’s Clerk. 

44 Si vohs lui dtntne: un pinl, it en jrreudra 
fleujr ”— as the Sailor said of the Shark. 

** Us niont tra-lnit en ridicule * — as Scribe 
Mid "f the Dramatic Authors 

44 I! cherehe midi a qua tor :e hearts ’’ — a * 
Prince Alltert said of the Lord Prov.wt. 

“ I ’one prenez fen de suite" — tm tlie Flint 
Mid to the German -tinder. 

“//a nous out coup / tout mart" — as 
Messrs Fitzjames and Gladstone said of the 
Dover Magistrates. 

j 

peats” as the ThimMe-ricman said to the 
iKtshful * bonnet.’ 

44 A ttrntlez-MOi\je nefais qu alter et ven ir " 
— as the Tax-collector said to the Tenant. 

* ( M MW mnisoa oik je ne mettrais ja- 
mais !e i df! " — as Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer 
said of Uie House of Commons. 
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PROXY. 

A* you're oonro to bay your Prayers, Maui>, please mention 1 ’m so 


[By (7 ax ifa ViJirier.1 

TtRKD I CKX > T BAY KfXE to-Nioiit, but I 'll be 
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Mr Disraeli, or, as we now know him better, Lord Beaconsfield. 
was the maker of many famous phrases ; but of all of them the 
best known and most intimately associated with his 

name is that in which he described the result of his PAS ^ 

DEUX.’" 

work at the Berlin Conference in 1 878—“ Peace with 
Honour.” In the clever cartoon on the opposire page, Sir John 
Tennid has very happily hit off the situation which the appended 
quotation from “The Times,” July .29, 1878, fully describes, 
commenting on the banquet given to Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury by their party : — 

“No oik* can grudge Ihc h«ihot»rs which the Conservative party paid to 
Lord Bcacomtield and Lord Salisbury on Saturday. The return of the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary from Merlin marked Ihc end of 
as difficult and perilous .1 scries of negotiations as ever taxed the skill, the 
foresight, and the courage of English statesmen, and the result doe* no 
discredit to the country What i-. loosely called a billiard triumph was not 
among the possibilities of the Congress ; for the main lines of the settle- 
ment had been written out beforehand by the disposition of ineffaceable 
events. No startling achievement at least could have been attained without 
a long and terribly destructive war, waged for purposes which it would 
not have been easy t<* define. But our plenipotentiaries brought back what 
the sober part of ihc nation wanted— peace : and, as Lord Beaconsfield bad 
said, they brought with it honour. * Peace with honour ' is no slcudcr 
gain, nor would it be a had motto for a general election. ... In the 
happiest passage of his speech Lord Bcaconstield referred to the generous 
support which he had received from his followers during hi9 long period 
of command. He modestly said that he had committed many mistakes, 
and that he was indebted for his position less to his personal qualities 
than to the kindness and the indulgence of his party. That is not such a 
reading of his career as will commend itself to any calm onlooker. That 
the country gentlemen of England have been kind and indulgent tnav be 
taken for granted, but Mr. Disraeli would have soon ceased to be their 
jc.u ler, and he would never have become lawd Bcaconstield, if lie had not 
been gifted with some oi the rarest qualities of a party chief. Not the 
least of those aptitudes is the ready generosity which on Saturday prompted 
him to single out his colleague. Lord Salisbury, for high and deserved praise 
on account of what had been done at Berlin. In saying that to Lord 
Salisbury fell the * labouring oar ' at the Congress, he paid a tribute which 
is in accordance with much that has fallen front him throughout his career. 

But Lord Bcaconstield has displayed other and greater qualities even than 
public generosity. He has evinced the patience under defeat which was 
indispensable to the leader of the Conservative party in its dreary years of 
waiting, the sagacity which anticipated the best means of revival, the 
boldness which seixed such weapons as were supposed to be the exclusive 
property of the Liberals, the readiness of retort, the wit, the humour, and 
the eloquence which nude him no unworthy competitor o I consummate 
debaters and orators." 


LORD BEACONSFIELD IN " PUNCH." 

KBy Sir John Ttnnitl. R. J. Lt/dt. C K/tnr. L, Sumb^Nmr, and II. Fur hi it. 

Rtihiimm *j Hut ry Fundi.) 
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THE “PAS DE DEUX! 


(Frou the “Scene m: Tkiompiie " in the Grand Anulo-Tcrkisu Ballet tf Actios.) 
[A WM> 3, lmv-fti 16, p. 43.] 
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One cannot but sympathise with the irritability of the short- 
tempered old lady, fur undeserved misfortunes are apt to make us 
look round for someone on whom to vent our ill-temper, •* that nasty 
even — if fate so decrees it — upon the good Samaritan ORANGE 
who comes to our aid. And good Samaritans sometimes ! 

have an extremely infelicitous way of expressing themselves, as in 
the instance we are discussing ; for it is fairly obvious that the old 
lady has had a fall, the pain of which will not be assuaged by the 
delight of the urchins in the background. London is full of pit- 
falls, not the least dangerous made by the thoughtless who scatter 
orange-peel abroad, but who, alas, seldom slip on it themselves. 


Here is Mr. Spiclmanns account of Dean Hole’s connection 
with Punch : — 

“ The Very Rev. Reynolds Hole Dean of Rochester, always a spoilt child 
ol Punch's, and (tie intimate Iricnd of Leech, was more of a Punch man than 
most contributors, as he was one of the very few outsiders who were ever 
entertained at the Wednesday Dinner. ‘Some six -and -thirty years ago,' he 
informed me, * Mark Lemon wrote to me, " Punch is proud of such a contri- 
butor,’ and I have his letter. I wrote a lew short paragraphs about Oxford, 
and some longer articles in verse, entitled “A Sportsman's Dream in 
September " and " My Butler." Leech told inc, “ You are an honorary 
member of our weekly meetings, and will be always welcome." ’ His 
charming book, ‘A Little T<*ur in Ireland,’ written 'by an Oxonian,' had 
the advantage of Leech’s pencil, and by his friendship with that artist. a> 
well as with Thackeray and others of the Staff, he was for a tittle idenimed 
in some measure with Punch itself." 

Dean Hole has himself recorded in his “Memories” his 
impressions of that famous dinner of February 15, i860. To Mr. 
Spiclmann. also, he gave an idea of the effect wrought upon him 
by the frolic of the meal — where, if not at a Punch dinner, should 
wits highly frolic ? — an impression certainly not dimmed by time 
or faded in his imagination. He says : — 

"There was such a dash and glitter of sharp-edged swords, culling 
humour, and pointed wit (to say nothing of the knives and forks), the sallies 
of the combatants were so Incessant and intermixed, the field of battle 
enveloped in smoke, that there was only a kaleidoscopic confusion of 
brilliant colours in the vision 01 *l»e spectator, when the signal was given to 
' cease firing.' " 

The Dean’s verses, “A Sportsman’s Dream in September, ” speak 
for themselves on the opposite page. 



The Very Rrv. Dm* Reynold* Helf 
{Ffsrm ,1 fikaie. by I.fdJrU Sawyer 

1)4 Reims Street, W.) 
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Gallant Old Gentleman (rushing to her assistance). u I'm afraid. Ma'am, You've had a b all — I hope 

Short-tempered Old Lady (snappishly). “Why, you don’t h’ppobb I’d sit down here, tou Old Stup !” 

[Hr hr Ip s her up , and makes off hastily. 


[tforcmber 3. IN* - VoL 96. p. 214-1 


A SPORTSMAN’S DREAM IN SEPTEMBER. 

[September. 23. I83H.- rot. 36, p. 129.] [ By Dean Hot- ) 

The Dreamer has had a • big day among the Partridges , has sub- 
sequently assisted at a delightful Dinnerparty (yes, she wn * 
there\ and ultimately concluded trith “ rathcr-a-large-one- 
the ugh- by-J ove-dd-feU owf and Kixahax's LL. in the Smoke- 
room. 

Ah, those peaches." Royal Georges," how the juice runs down my chin !— 
Keejier, keeper, oil confound it, whistle that niad .Juno in ! — 

I “ inconstant," I “ deceitful,”— nay, then, Edith, hear me swear, 
Tliat, if ever man *|wke truly— I 'm convinced I hit that hare. 

** Dance with Alice," “flirt with Julia." Well, perhaps, you 11 let 
me know. 

Why you couldn't, when I asked you— just let that retriever go. — 

Will you always misinterpret ? will you never, never learn 
To assent, when I entreat you — look at Sancho’s head and stern ! 

Yes, tlwt ven’son earned tike hen'son, which the good Archdeacon said ; 
Grand the fat, and hot the French beans — I felt sure tlmt bird was dead. 
For I saw the second barrel strike, as o’er the fence he flew 
And my heart, my heart is breaking, Edith, darling, all for you. 

Who ’* tliat fogy of a Justice, with the nine-jugs at his side. 

Laying down the law of trespass from Oke's Magisterial (luidr 
That V right, Keeper, you must lick him. Ware hare, Ponto ! Ponto, fie ! 
And give me to drink^ TiTliciua, for I’m most amazing dry ! 

“ The Ladies ! " ay, with all my heart, and may they ever find — 
Those runners in the turnip* we always leave behind — 

May their path lie through deep stuhbles, may they ne’er he caught 
by snares, 

Nor led away by larks, but make their cleverest point* at Heirs. 
“Claret ?" No. thank you ! just one glass of sherry, and no more. 

For I heard “.I A, (he la morte" when the butler oped the door. 

And 1 love those singing damsels. What a covey ! Iiow we 11 try 
To get round them, if we can, boys, tho’ they 're very wild and shy. 


List, the Autumn of Beethoven — (steady. Carlo !) claims a tear, 

For it tells of beauty perished, and of gardens dank and sere, 

( if summer days departed, of death among the flowers— 

Mark him, praywuark him, Kee|n*r,for 1 11 bet five jiounda ho towers. 
Now, who ’s that taut with black moustaches, and what has he to say 
To Edith, I should like to know, in thAt obnoxious way ? 

She smiles ! Ah, vengeance ! I 'll play whist all night, niid never wed— 
This shooting birds is slowish work, /II shoot at men, instead. 

No, I won’t play whist, 1 11 flirt with Kate, and let that false one sec 
What a most audacious cruel tlmm has run into my knee — 

And I 'll laugh my very loudest, for 1 do not care a pin— 

Tlurre, Keejier, send tliat Juno home ; she Vs always running in. 

“ What's the matter f n Simply, Edith, that I wish that I was dead 1 
“ Tipsy f " I scorn such nonsense : 1 decline to “go to lied.” 

And as for that Skye terrier yon 've made so great a |iet— 

O, Ponto, when I catch you, wltat a licking yon will net ! 

I What glorious weeds ! how sweetly, too, that dear old kettle sings, 

; “Corut* brew vour Irish punch, lads a liquor fit for Kings ! 

Give me a gallon ! how I thirst ! wiiat can the matter be I H 


Here 1 awoke, and rang my bell, for Sciiweppe. and ran dr rie. 



A PACKED JURY. 

[September, 1W1 .— Voi L p. HT.] I*!/ MkJ 
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Much has already been said here of George du Mauriers work 
in “The First Fifty Years of Punch,” but we cannot refrain from 
quoting Mr. Spielmann's line appreciation of one side " MANNERS.* 
of his work : — 

M But Mr. du Maurier is emphatically not what is comimmly understood 
by ‘ a funny man,' for all his subtlety and love of humour ; he is a combina- 
tion of the artistic, with a distinct and clear sense of beauty, and of the 
scientific, with speculations and theories of race and heredity — who would 
as lief draw East-end types for the sake of their ‘ character,' and would look 
at a queer face more for the interest that is in it Ilian for its comicality. If 
Mr. du Mauricr’s sense of beauty is strong, so is his appreciation of 
ugliness ; and if you take down any of the v ultimo* of Punch — that shine in 
their shelves like the teeth in the great laughing mouth ot Humour itself — 
you will find no faces or forms more hideous or grotesque than those which 
the artist has chosen to put there. 

“ But if there is one thing to justify the opinion of his admireothat he is 
the 'Thackeray of the pencil,’ it is primarily to be found, not so much in the 
keen satire of his drawing and legends, but in his startling, his strikingly 
truthful creations. Creations we have had from Leech, Keene, and other* — 
from Leech's pure sense of fun and jollity ; from Keene’s unerring 
observation of men and women, and Heeling emotion — but those of Mr. du 
Maurier go deeper into vices, virtues, habits, and motives, and are at die 
root of his pictorial commentaries. He has given us true pictures of lhe 
manners of his time : and those manners he ha* satirised with more polite- 
ness and irony, perhaps, than broad humour. He worked well with Keene 
in double harness, and his pictures are at once a foil and a compliment of 
that genius's work and point de vuc. He lias satirised everything, and his 
art has been admirably adapted to the depth of the civilisation he probes and 
dissects. His sense of beauty and tenderness apart, he is to art much what 
Corncy Grain was to the stage, though his hand is not so heavy ; and while 
you laugh with Leech, you smile with Mr. du Maurier — lovingly at his chil- 
dren, respectfully at hi* pretty women, and sardonically at his social puppets.’ 


These few words upon words require no further words to 
explain them. But we may just say this much, that, if "WORDS UPON 
everybody used his words to such good purpose as WORDS." 

Mr. Punch does, the world would be a brighter, happier place. 



In the earlier volumes of “The First Fifty Years of Punch ” were 
given the never-to-be-forgotten “Curtain Lectures” of Mrs. Caudle, 
and here in 1878 we have another rich joke upon the 
same subject. Mrs. Caudle is evidently not yet dead, VERBA * 
though she has changed her name to Brown, and we 
can well imagine something of what will be the character of her 
discourse this night. Imagine, yes ; Heaven forbid that a curtain 
lecture should ever for us be a reality ! 


Tom Taylor. 

On < *f " Punch's * Pa mm* Editors. 
(FY.'m a fkotop-afh by Ur sirs. Hushsxo) 
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A FEW WORDS UPON A FEW WORDS. 

IBv w II- Wilts) 

March 12. MM2— p 112) 

It lias often struck iw dial some particular words have in 
their sound more dcrideil power* of conveying to our sense# the 
meaning und identity of tne thing* for which they stand, than 
many others. 

Take for instant* the word “in practicable —apeak it us 
you will— does it not bring in tlie strongest, manner, its un- 
pleasant meaning with itf is there not a bothering complication 
in the three last syllables— something you would hurry over if 
you could, yet mast dwell upon or leave them quite unspoken ; 
i — is it not an unaccommodating piece of letter manufacture, 
teasing the tongue, teeth, and |mlatc of the sjuviker ? hu* 
dearnur to hurry it, and ten to one you blunt out M iniprar- 
tick-X'oM/e, or imf*ae-tirk-Jh’6A/e, or inijirie-tiek / ‘iWe : on 
the other hand dwell ton long, and you convey something of 
unpleasant |iedantry to the nits of your audience ; it is a 
word well chosen for its purpose— it is — it is— it is— hang it ! 
it i* “ iicfracticablk.” 

“Skkpkxt” again ap|>enr* most, admirably to denote the 
wilv-veuouied reptile— tne “8” announcing in its hissing sound 
— the very utterance of the crawling thing prejnres us for the 
Creature’s self ; like an admonitory note, it warns it* of the 
coming basilisk ! a strong man may well quail and shrink from 
hearing that air -splitting sound— that tiny herald of the forked 
tonguod monster, whoae very breath seems ft* it were to cut the 
air— and is a cold shake’s advent. Reverse the letter and the 
sound ; let the “ Ai* i" follow a* it does in “oooiK," and then, 
like a past danger, how we laugh at it— it seems a mockery on 


the sillv bird for issuing from its nettle- 
clipping hill— the sound teeming with terror 
from the forest's slimy curse ! In fine, could 
n yoote ever have been called a serpent t or a 
serjreut a yoose f we say such is tlie fitness of 
the names liad it be n so, each had ever 
been mistaken for the other. 


[fl* M The Editor? ] 

THE VEHICULAR OVENS. 

I’kkiuw one of the most curious inventions 
of the present day, is the vehicular oven, which 
is drawn by two horses, ami limit in the shape 
of an omnibus. They an* chiefly marked with 
the wools •• Conveyance Company * on the 
exterior, hut should Ik* inscribed, “ Bakings 
carefully attended to." Any one getting into 
one of these contrivances is pretty wire of 
lieing done by the time he geU out again. , 
Hulf-an -hour* cooking is more titan suttii ient, 
and if anyone remains inside the whole distance 
from Paddington to the Bunk, lie is sure to 
emerge at the latter place in a state of ex- 
cessive crustiness. \Se olwerved a conductor 
of one of the vehicular ovens draw ing a hatch 
ut the Mansion I (oil's*. The “ hatching by 
steam" is intact nothing rom(Mircd to the 
linking by omnibus. 

[Scptemker?, MW — I’ol. Ik a 


MANNbrtb. 

Master George {a very nawjhty ivy, to New French Nurse). 
*€ ABOLISH, OOMPREXX Y-VQIM L’USULAT ? " 

Caroline. “Non, Moxmiui'R Oeokous.” 

.Master George. “Qjfir. Dommaos! Pas ux Mot?" 
Caroline. “Pa 8 trx Mot, Moxhli'K CJeougeh. - 
Master Georye. “ Alors ai-isjhtv moi mbs Bottkm, mi votrs 
plat, rou on* Beast ! " 

[March 20. l!i8P I o/. 7fc p- 129 1 


PAUCA VERBA. 

llohinson {i[fter a tuny Whlst-lionl at the 
t'lub). “ It's awfully late, Bhowx. What 
W ILL you SAY to youb wife ? * 

Brmrn {in a i rhisjter\ “Oil, I §iiax*t say 

MUCH, YOU KXOW Ooob MoKXIXC. I>KAK,’ 
OR s»MKTHIXO o' THAT SORT. SlMCXU S.IY 
THE RCST 1 J l" 



.Hr TWA /*/• Acts 

(By E y W/t/eiti ,) 


These ballads are among Thackeray's most amusing contribu- 
tions to Punch. It is wonderful that while he wrote • a BOW STREET 
so much he usually wrote so well, but evidence is here BALLAD.” 
and there to be found that the harness galled sometimes : — 

“The labour of producing Im Punch work was often irk-omc to him in 
the extreme,' wc read in Mr. Spiclmanti's *' History of Punch,'' and many a 
time would he pul Mark Lemon off — now, because he wan well in Ihe 
swim with his novel then in hand that he begged hard lobe let off ; and, 
again, because the Mu«e was coy. and would not on any account be wooed. 

On one occasion he wrote explaining with what weariness he had been 
battening rhymes for three hours in his head, and could get nothing out : 

' I must beg you to excuse me,' he ingeniously added. ' lor I’ve worked just 
as much for you as though 1 had done something. At other times he would 
break away from the o tnpany he was in, in order to complete his regulation 
number of columns. His godson, afterwards the Rev Francis Thackeray, 
has told us liow the great man once look hint to a conjuring entertainment, 
and, having secured bun a good place, explained, ' Now I must leave you 
awhile, and go and make a five- pound note/ Anri in such a manner, in 
haste and with disinclination, was often produced what James Hannay calls 
‘ the inimitable, wise, easy, playful, worldly, social sketch of Thackeray/ " 

And surely it saddens one to recall that, when Thackeray had 
attained his ambition of being able to leave his children comfort- 
ably provided for, the end came, and the longed-for days of leisure 
were not for him. 


When a man is loved as well as admired by those who work 
under his commands, he is usually given a nick-name. No men 
arc fonder than soldiers and sailors of giving fancy “‘PUNCH'S’ 
names to things and people, very often names of witty FANCY 
application, sometimes strikingly satirical. “Bobs” PORTRAITS." 
may not be an altogether reverential name to give to so exalted 
a person as a Field- Marshal, but expresses very well the kindly 
feeling of friendship and trust with which Lord Roberts inspires 
his troops. When time permits, and Mr. Sambournc requires a 
special uniform, he begs the War Office — not unsuccessfully — to 
lend him one ; perhaps procures the loan of the Commander-in- 
Chief’s own raiment ! For his types, too, he takes pains not less 
thorough. For Britannia's helmet, he made working drawings of 
the unique Greek piece in the British Museum, and from that had 
a replica constructed — one of the most notable items in a notable 
•“ property ,f room. 
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A BOW-STREET BALLAD; 

BY A GENTLEMAN OF THE FORCE. 

[.Vowin' / i *.«. 1&4&— ToJL 15, *> . 220 ] [Bn IV. IT. TKtuktmy ] 


' 



here’s in the Vest 
A city pleasant, 
To vich King Bla- 
duokcv his name, 
And in tlmt city 
there '* a Cres- 
cent, 

Verc dwelt a noble 
knight of fame. 
Although that gal- 
liant knight is 
oldish, 

AlthoughSmJoiiN 
as grey, gn*y air, 
Hi^eha* not made 
his busuui coldish, 
His Art still beats 
^ tewodd* the fair ! 

’Twas two years 
sins, this knight 
so splendid, 
Perapa fateagoed 
with Bath’s rou- 
tines, 


To peris tow no his phootsteps bended 
In sutch of gayer folks and scans. 



His and was free, his means was easy, 

A nobler, finer gent titan he 

Ne'er drove about the Hhons-Eleesy, 
itr paced the Boo de Kivolee. 

A brougham and nair Sir John nrowided. 

In which abroad he loved to ride ; 

But ar ! he most of all enjyed it. 

When some one helse was sjttin* inside ! 

That 44 some one helse ■ a lovely dame wan, 
Dear ladies, you will lieasy tell — 

Couhtm Grabrowbki her sweet naruc was, 

A noble title, an] to spell. 

This fay mu* Countexb ad a daughter 
Of lovely form and tender art ; 

A nobleman in marridge sought her. 

By name the Baron of Saint Bart. 

Their paahn touched the noble Sir John, 

It mu so paver and profound ; 

Lat«v Grabrowbki he did urge on, 

With Hyming’s wreeth tlteir loves to crowmL 

“O, come to Bath, to Lansdowne Crescent,” 
Says kind Sir John, “and live with me; 

f rhe living there 'r uncommon pleasant - 
1 *m sure you 'll find the hair agree. 

M O, come to Batli, my fair Grahkowski, 

And bring your charming girl,” scree ; 

“The Barking here shall have the on sc- key, 
Vitli breakfast, dinner, lunch, and tea. 

** And when they ’ve passed an appy winter. 
Their opes and lorn no more we’ll bar ; 

The marndge-vow thev ’ll enter inter. 

And 1 at Church wfil be their Par." 

To Bath they went to Lanmlowne Crescent, 
Where nod Sir John he did provide 

No end of teas, and balls incessant. 

And houses both to drive and ride. 

He was so Ospitably busy, 

When Miss was late, he'd make so bold 

WpstAir* to call out, 44 Missy, Missy, 

Come down, the coffy 's gating cokl ! * 

But 0 ! ’tis sadd to think such bounties 
Should inert with such return as this ; 



' Bft Unity Sambourn t.] 

GENERAL SIR K. ROBERTS, R.A. 

See the conquering Hero— goes. A Picture of a .Soldier, 

AND A VERT VALUABLE SPECIMEN OF A ROBERTS, R.A. 
[J*vr«,fcr 11, lMU-Fc/. 7B, p. 274.] 


O, Barring of Saint Bart, O. Counter* 
Gkarrowhki, and O, cruel Mlta ! 

He married you at Batlrs fair Habby, 

Saint Bart be treated like a son— 

And wasn’t it uncommon shabby 
To do what you liavc went & done ! 

Mv trembling And amost reform 

To write the cliarge which Sir John swore. 

Of which the Countess lie cruses 
Her daughter and her son in lore. 

M v Mews quite blushes as she sing* of 
The fatie charge which now I quote : 

lie savs Mins took his two best rings ofl^ 

And pawned ’em for a tenpun note. 

“ Is this the child of honest parince. 

To make away with folk’s best tilings I 

Is tliis pray, like the wives of Barrins 
To go and prig a gentleman’s rings f" 

Thus thought Sir John, by anger wrought on, 

Ami to rewenge his injured cause, 

He broiurht them hup to Mr. Broughton, 

Last Vensday veek as ever waws. 

If guiltless how site liave been slamlenl 1 
If guiltv, wengeance will not fail ; 

Meanwhile, the lady is remamlerd 
And get three hundred pouns in hail. 

Pleaceman X. M. 

I 

I 
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Considering that there arc over 1,000,000,000 passengers carried 
by the railways of the United Kingdom every year, it is astonishing 
not that so many but that so few are “ returned as .1 the PATENT 
killed or wounded/* So much so do we feel this that, SAFETY 
as has been pointed out before now, it is not the RAILWAY 
passenger, seated at case in his carnage, secure but not BUFFER, 
safe, who shrinks back as the express tears through the station, but 
those waiting upon the platform. Yet, ever and again, the country 
is startled by some terrible catastrophe, some appalling railway 
accident, which shatters life and limb, and brings mourning to 
many households. At such a time it is naturally asked : “ Cannot 
such accidents be avoided ?” and “ Have those in authority done 
their utmost to avoid them ? ” At such a time Mr. Punch produced 
the cartoon reproduced upon the opposite page, as he has so oftea 
done, asking a serious question in a form which catches the 
attention of every man who has a sense of humour. It is an old- 
time saying, that it will be well with us when travelling by rail, if 
only we can secure that a director be in the same train as our* 
selves, for then, indeed, everything will be done by those in 
charge of it to attain to punctuality. Mr. Punch went further ; he 
jestingly proposed that the safety of the public should be guaran- 
teed by providing on the front of each engine a comfortable seat 
to be occupied by a “Travelling Director,” even hinting that 
probably he will be an old “ buffer,” but conveying the stinging 
reproof to those who manage our lines, that, if they would but 
take as much care of others as they do of themselves, it would be 
better. The reproof, of course, was not meant to be Liken 
literally, for no one for a moment imagines that real carelessness 
is shown by railway directors and managers, but only that a course 
of continual prosperity and easy running is apt to lead to slack- 
ness. and slackness of management and discipline to disasters. 

That the dangers of railway travelling are not realised by those 
in the train reminds one rather of the old song of the sailor man, 
wiio, when the wind was blowing high, pitied the poor folk ashore 
amid the tumbling tiles and chimney-pots. 


II* 
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THE PATENT SAFETY RAILWAY BUFFER. 

lJ»ln Ik. I V»7 — !*«/ :n jb. 3*i.] 
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Many and great are the joys of travelling. With what delight 

one rises on the first morning of the holidays, no train to catch, 

unless one wishes, no office to attend, no business to 

^ , « RESIGNATION.* 

transact, no worrying letters to answer ; only to pack 

up one’s portmanteau, put on one’s summer suit and one’s summer’s 
gaiety, hail a cab, and be off to " fresh woods and pastures new.” 

But — and was there ever any enjoymen without a “ but ” ? But — 
it is our determination to go abroad, to join the noble army of 
pilgrims who desert their native land, seeking rest and refresh- 
ment in foreign climes, to reach which the sea must be crossed. 

Alas, what ups and downs there are in life, worst of all are those 
with which we meet when upon the ocean. Kach time we cross, 
at least some of us, who can make no pretence of being good 
sailors, vow by all our gods that never no more will we leave our 
own hospitable shores, yet year after year we do so, suffering 
badly at times; but not, let us hope, quite so overcome as the poor 
man of Charles Keene’s picture. 


THE RISING 
GENERATION," 


The two boys iu this sketch are said* to be burlesques of Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Disraeli. As observed by Leech’s best 
biographer, 41 his favourite method of treating official 
persons — statesmen, senators, and public characters in 
general — was to represent them as child en, as naughty 
boys or good boys with lessons to learn, and school-work to get 
through. Some of the very best of the political cartoons of the day 
were these juvenile personations of Leech’s.” 

A number of really useful inventions and innovations have been 
forestalled by Punch's pen.t In December, 1848, much 
is made of a proposed “opera telakouphanon ” — a fore- 
cast of the telephone, phonograph, and thcatrophone 
combined — a thirty years’ prophecy. The following year he repre- 
sented a lady listening to music by telegraph ; and the kinetoscopc 
is only now waiting to fulfil Mr. du Mauricr’s forecast of many 
years ago. If Mr. Edison has not yet done quite all that Mr. 
Punch foretold, is not that rather Mr. Edison’s than Punch's fault ? 


THE OPERA 
TELAKOUPHANON." 


• " i'rinciplc* ol Art, ' by Witt. Wldtc- t Sit |K*gc 74, %ufra. 
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RESIGNATION. 

Sympathetic Otd Gmilnnen. “I’m sorry to see tour Husband rupeer so, Ma'am. He »kkw very * 

lad tf Vavenjer {faintly). “On dear ! He isn’t my h errand. ’Sure I don’t know who the Ge’tlkman is!" 

[^/nwrNii>' '•* JAM* J 


THE 

OPERA TELAKOUPHANON. 

Uke. 30. 1WH.- r„l. 1\ ft. 37.VI [ Bp Tam Tapi r .] 

Our attention lias been directed to an 
article made of ftutta Perclia, colled the 
Telakouplmnon, or H|>mking Trumpet, n con- 
trivance h, which it t« stated, that a Herjnr- 
man haring three livings might preach the 
aamc Mormon in three different churches at the 
samp time. Thus aLso it would ho in the 

C iwerof Ms. LuMur. during the approaching 
iliday time, to bring home the Opera to every 
lady's drawing-room in London. Let him 
cause to In* constructed, at the lnu k of Her 
Mai jestv's Theatre, an apparatus on the prin- 
ciple of the Ear of Dionysius, care having 
been taken to render it a good ear for music. 

Next, having obtained an Act of Parliu- 
ment for the purpose, let him lay down, after 
the manner of pipes a number of Telakou- 
pluina, connected— the reader will excuse the 
apparent vulgarism with this Kur. and 
extended to tlie dwellings of all such iv> may 
Im* willing to pay for the accommodation. In 
this wav our domestic establishment* might 
lie served with tin* liquid notes of Jenny 
Lind as easily as they are with soft water, and 
conk! l>c supplied with music as reailily as they 
mn with gas. Then, at a *>ir*e or evening 
party, if a desire were expressed for a little 
music, we should only have to turn on the 
Sonttatnhu/a or the Puritanic as the caae 
might lie ; an arrangement which would pro- 
vide us with a delightful substitute for a dm I 
of execrable singing, besides being in general 
highly conducive to the harmony of private 
families. 


THE RISING GENERATION. lArJ *- />*aj 

Jurtnile . “I sat, Charley, that's a jeitkd tine ourl talkino to touno Fipps. I 

SHOULD LIKE TO CATCH HER UNDER THE MKKLTOE- 

[ January 1*. lM7.-r„f |£ * 3*1 
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The l.itt .V/. Deputy Bedford, 
{f t not a f-k. totrapk by 
X % Slmu/u *«*.) 


il Robert, the City waiter/ 1 made his bow in 1880. 44 Robert's*' 

literary father is the late Mr. Deputy John T. Bedford, whose oppor- 
tunities for studying the ways of the City waiter were u R q BERT 
many and excellent. 41 My introduction to Punch," Mr. 

Bedford says, “ arose from the quite accidental circumstance that 
Mr. Bumand and myself were introduced at the same time, by 
Mr. F. Gordon, on the directorship of the * Grand Hotel ’ at 
Charing Cross ; and very shortly afterwards ... on the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Burnand as Mr. Tom Taylor’s successor, 1 ventured 
to congratulate him, when he said to me, 4 If any fun is to be found 
in the City, I shall expect you to bring it to me.’ I replied that I 
had sometimes thought that there was some to be got out of a 
City waiter, as waiters were not quite so deaf as was generally 
considered. I tried my hand, and my first attempt was very kindly 
received. . . . There is no truth in the statement that Robert was 


based upon a certain waiter. He is certainly imaginary ” — a 
statement which disposes of the assertion that the celebrated old 
“Cock Tavern’* has been famous Latterly for the original of “ Robert* 
in the person of its head waiter. Deputy Bedford is to be credited 
with a large number of contributions to Punch , of which, how- 
ever, only a proportion belong to the “ Robert ” series. 44 You 
will find some of them,** says Mr. Bedford, 4 ‘ signed J. Litgue, a now 
tic plume that puzzled Mr. Burnand himself, until I revealed the 
secret that it was French for 4 Bed-ford ’ ; and he, with his 
excellent knowledge of French, was thoroughly sold.” 


There is something very delightful in Keene’s fancy of the eld 
gentleman, who has indulged in the vagary of vegetarianism, 
reproaching the bull for attacking one who has ever 'cen 
his friend, in so far, at least, that he has not devoured 
ox-flesh. However, no vegetarian is likely to become 
a meat -eater, even tr> avenge himself for benefits forgot ; benefit? , 
not untisu illy, arc forgotten, but the benefactor would be but u 
poor-hearted person if he ceased to pay because he was not paid 
in return. 
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order to mint up a old .Sheriff’s Coach with lots of nvl and blue and 
gold and silver, and sprowlin linns and things, and to make two 
woodin bosses as luge as life, mnuin on foiv wheels and | sun ted 

S uite natterel, and they was all sent to AfrR-a as a prvxsent to one id 
le Chiefs who used to ltave ten niggers ties! to the bc*Mi» to (Kill 
Uie Coach along, and he used to sit on the Box and flog ciu all tJw* 
way : ! shoutin' t liave liked to luive had to wate on Hit Uoyal 
Hi ness. 

To my mind the hite of human dignety is a full-blown Master 
Free Mason with his apron on, and all the engines of his office ’ 

Many and many a Kite Honnorebble Gent liavo 1 had the homier 
of assisting downstairs wen leaving the hospitibblc Board ; and once 
a Royal Pusranidge, who was speechless with emodrun, grasped my 
hand’, and shook it ! I made alt my family go thro' lire same wrre- 
inony before I woslied tliat onpnl hand. 

1 am sorry to see that a lot of Forren Mussenneries lias cum over 
from France and Gemntany to take the bread out of the mouths of 
the fine old English Waiter, tho 1 prediux little of that common Stuff 
they'd find in mine. I w under where this here Free Trade is a 
goin to take us to l Who ever thought of Free Trade in Waiters? 
The thing’b rilHHw. A tine set tliese Mussenneries are, to he 
sure ! They rush about here, there, and cverywere, making thrir- 
selves as they calls’ it jinrully usefool, & atending to anybody as 
wants anythink, tire Ijota ! No quiet dignety, no orty demeenrr, 
no stickin in one place, w hether you’re wanted or not, and, above 
all, no conveeneent I>efnev» ! Ah ! if this sort of thing goes on, it 
will cause a nice sort of change, this will 1 Why at lea^t imrf on us 
won’t be wanted at all, arui the rest will have to intirely Iralter 
their old sistiun. All werry well for boys ; but how alxmt us as 
lias grown gray in the Miwfa? My Winkers, which is wot is called 
Mutton drop pattun, has begun to change colour, ami wen 1 a-ked 
Browx how it was that nrv whiskers clumged before inv hind, he 
said, with a laugh, it was heco« my jaws had more work than my 
brains. I wonder what he ment, ram of his chart, 1 suppose. 

( Signed ) Robf.rt . 



NOTES FROM THE DIARY OF A CITY 
WAITER. 

[Sept. 4, r^TP.p. IOC] [By Hr. Dr put v J. T. Bedford.) 

ow offen I’ve 
: 1 r . tirort flint on the 

I hole, praps the 
Sheriffs i* about 
the most minder - 
fullest clutJlS Its I 
' know s on. Your 
J Lonl Mayor and 
> your Alderi nuns 
^ gets* a good Pren* 
; tkliip us Com* 
J moa Counsel, and 
so gets burdened 
1 to Igh livin’. 

But a sheriff 
; ionics suddenly 
' into it, withcMit 
any pnipprra* 
tion, and the na* 
tural consequence 
cnsla‘ws, one or 
other on em is 
J Ltyd up about 
wiinoe a fortuity 
' for the fust few 
, iininths, mid no 
minder, wen one 
1 thinks wot tlrey 
has to go through. 

Wot bocuiu-s on em all / Browst rays they takes their Carridgw with 
cm, and to Africa and become* African Princess But in course 
that’s onlv his nonsince. Tho 1 I wa- told by n friend of mine, who’s 
a second Ftand Coachman in Long Aker, tluit Iris uuister wunce hiul u 



Old (fCHtUtnan {he hail hern chasetl across the FieUls by the infuriated d/inW, and only }.•*( scrambled arer the (late in l'„.e 

breath). “ YoU IN rer.XAL l’X-G*M FIT. BkA»T !— Ax’ MR i:: ::x Vru’TAKI tx KUIM i.irr ’ ’ " 

IJit'tf 12. 1SSL- rvl. 67. f~ IS.] 


far 
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Of Mr. du Manner's ‘Vlisthctcs " we have already spoken.* One 
cau only hope that this unhappy race did not really run to quite 
such extremes, though it is difficult to know what not »an AESTHETIC 
to believe ; for, when society does go mad over a craze, MIDDAY 
it goes very mad indeed. But there is one matter on MEAL." 
which an Englishman retains, and ever will retain, his sense and 
self-respect ; he is not one who for a very small reason will go 
without his “ rations,” and he does not usually procure a glass of 
water to put a lily in it. 



Pttfntfir Pun h. 

kPr Cka'Ut Vtcif.) 


Punch and London Tavern Life are at any rate in sound 
connected, and his weekly u dinner,” of which we quote “THE CASTLES 
a notice by Mr. Spielmann, has ever been a pleasant AND ABBEYS 
function, and the first took place in a famous ENGLAND.” 
London Inn, almost as famous as 44 The Elephant and Castle.’* 

*’ The weekly Dinner was evolved from the gatherings that were held 
nearly every evening, as well as Saturday-nightly, in the anxious days that 
preceded — and immediately succeeded, too— the laboured birth of Putuh. 

The first of these— the very first " Punch Dinner,” strictly so-called— was 
held at " La Belle Sauvagc," Ludgatc Hill, on the spot now occupied by the 
publishing firm of Cassell and Company. Hine was one of those present 
at this historic feast, having been already impressed by Landclls into the 
service of the paper. . . . These tavern repasts were soon divided up 
between those who wished to work and those who wished to plav ; and 
the Punch Dinner and the " Punch Club” were in due course established 
as separate institutions For all that the meetings of both were held in the 
4 ‘ Crown Inn " in Vinegar Yard, just off Drury Lane, and the “Club " w*a» 
not long after (1843) celebrated in the pages of Punch itself by the 
44 Professor,” Pcrdval Leigh, in his choicest dog-Latin — his most elegant 
la tin dc cuisine — or, as he himself called it, " Anglo-Graeco-Canino-LaUmim,” 

The lines, a parody of Goldsmith’s 41 Retaliation," begin thus s — 

44 Sunt quidam jolly dogs, Saturday qui node Trcquenlant 
Antiqoi 2 ri$avov qui stat prope mania Druri, 

BwA saccos cum prog distendere rather, 

I ndutgcrc jods, nccnon Baccho atque tobacco . . .* 


A very favourite picture still is 11 Cherry Ripe,” and even those 
who love it best, whose memories of childhood’s days “CHERRY 
recall this picture on the nursery wall, cannot but UN-RIPE." 
laugh outright at Mr. Stowers’ amusing fancy — the only drawing 
he contributed to Punch. 

• See page 20 mfra. 
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THE CASTLES AND ABBEYS OF ENGLAND. 

Ukc. 17. IMS.— Pol 3. p 9MJ \Bv Angus R itan’M 

THE ELEPHANT AN’I) CASTLE. 

English lia* jiM reason to I** nrnud of her Castles, and a* the 
metropolis i* the place which, of nil other*, tin* country luu a ri^lit 
to litn't of, it follows tlint the Castle* in tin* vicinity of London 
hum Ik* superior to :ill other Castle* in importance nod interest. 

The Came to which we are about to introduce our readers has 
gained the name of the Klcplumt, hut why or wherefore is a ques- 
tion whir li none of our nnliottarie* have ever satisfai torily nettled 
When John pUlaged the iwrons, and came with hi* clutching 
cohort* aero** the Keumngton frontier, his first can* was to settle 
Uie confiscated estate* on hi* faithful emit ures, and the Bedford 
Anus were transferred, among others to the first duke, who hoisted 
his ensign over the jioitir'O. Hu^li tie Huggins surnamed the 
Khanner, front his prowess in the fielrl, was for a long tune iria 
cewsihle to the arts of John : hut the wilv monan h having oflored 
him a hrihe, at once won him over. Hie Klepliant ami Castle, of 
whir'h de Huggins hid I teen appointed keejter, thus fell into the 
ttsuryier’* grasj*, and it was demolish'd. among the other liumtniil 
edifices that fell a prey at about that time to the sovereign's * m - 
dicti vein's*. It was rebuilt at a late period, ami ha* at length 
taken the form in which we now find it. The principal ajmi tment 
in U»e Castle is tlie donjon keep, now converted into the Imr, and 
the metal helmet* of the old retainer* have been proliahlv molted 
down into pots for modern purpose*. The only relic of feudalism 
now remaining in this apartment is a blunderbuss under the dock. 


and the vassal* liave given place to vessel of 

various sorts ami sizes. 

The lord id the bind, or landlord, who first 
unfurled his banner with the etuhlem of the 
Klcohant on the Cattle wall, ha* since Item 
gatherer! to his father* ; hut the |>resent 
holder gets leave anti licence to retain the 
ancient sign, by tloing suit ami service once 
a rear to the assembled magistrate*. The 
refectory i* a square apartment, used in the 
present day as a j mu lour ; and the Castle , 
turrets have lieen cut away frightfully into j 
attic*, while the watch-tower, if one ever 
existed, has Urn removed to make way for 
chim ney-pou. 

Stowe, in his Survey, speak* of the Kle- I 
pliant and Castle a* a ** Kvgghte aneientte j 
*pott, " ami Crutr hley tells its tluit it is 
exactly a shilling fare’ from Westminster. If 
the Castle should ever lie fortified, its guns 
could lie fired into the window* of the Fish* ' 
monger* Almshouses on one side, and woulrl 
commnml the mid to litiudoti-hridge on the 
other. As a defence, it would seem to have 
entirely lost its value ; but as a pot-ltotiso, it 
*till stand* proudly pre-eminent. 


Akk you an agriculturist ? Not exactly - 
but I have liftxl for the last twenty ye.*.rs by 
Grey’s Inn Fielrl* (grazing ,/i'rfifi). 


( H» Geary* </M 

AN /ESTHETIC MIDDAY MEAL. 

At the Luncheon hour, Jelfahy Postlethyraite enter* a Pastry- 
cook’s and calls for a glass r f Water, into vhich he pul* a 
freshly-cut Lily, ami loses himself in contemplation thereof. 
Waiter. u Shall 1 rhino toit anything else, Sir f * 

Jeltaby Post leth tnaite. “ Thank*, no! 1 have all 1 require, 

AXO SHALL SOON HAVR OOXR !" 

I July 17. 1«0. Vol. TV. p. 3X3 


CHERRY UN-RIPE. 

Sdouertion bv a You no Artist (at Home 
rok tii k lloLtiiArs) roit a Graphic (Com- 
panion Picture to Mr. Millais' 

charming tt Cherry Hipb" 
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A "PiuuA ' Jtiad. 

IBy Purruu.) 


Louis Philippe makes no heroic figure in history, and cuts but a 
sorry figure in the pages of Mr. Punch. “ Many a time,” says Mr. 
Spielmann, " has Punch been excluded from France — ■< the 
beginning as early as February n, 1843 — by reason of NAPOLEON 
his political cuts. In the first half volume for that Or PEACE.* 
year a cartoon entitled “ Punch Turned out of France” — showing 
a very sea-sick puppet received on Boulogne quay at the point of a 
bayonet — first made public the severity of his struggle with Louis 
Philippe.” “The Times,” too, spoke freely enough in an article on 
the Italian question, September 2, 1847 : — 

“We speak freely to the French people. We do so the more earnestly 
because there is not a shadow of ground for any traditional or popular 
jealousies on the present occasion. There is no contest between us for 
ascendency on the Tiber. The only emulation which Italy should suggest to 
France and Britain is the emulation of politic generosity. There need be 
no conflict of rival influences, for there are no separate interests or distinct 
aims to be followed or devised. The one common object of the two liberal 
and enlightened nations of the West should be the protection of helpless 
liberty against aggressive absolutism, 

“ There is no disguising the fact that on this, as on every other point, the 
national ami dynastic policies of France are at variance. What surprise* 
Europe is that the latter should so summarily and perpetually command 
the sacrifice of the former. No surrender of national interests, however 
great, is deemed extravagant as a mere collateral security for dynastic 
advancement, however small. The Napoleon of war would have carried 
the boundatie* of France to the Vistula and the Danube with less odium 
than is incurred by the Napoleon of peace in securing a pro- 
spective provision for his fourth son. For the grand national object 

of quartering a cadet of the House of Orleans on a first floor of the 
Escurial, the cordial understanding of two Slates, which should combine 
their influence for the preservation of continental peace and the formation 
of universal civilisation, has been rudely set aside. For this England and 
France have been pitted against each other in the Peninsula. For this the 
happiness of a helpless Queen and the independence of a noble nation have 
been unheedingly sacrificed. To secure an additional guarantee for this 
great Pragmatic sanction of Ncuilly, a poor, pitablc republic was surrendered 
to its gigantic oppressor*. To make the assurance doubly sure, Italy is to 
be offered up on the same altar, and the gates of the Etcrn.il City are to be 
opened to the descendants of the Huns. A most magnanimous devotion 
indeed of a nation to a Monarch ! The avowals t f a Minister arc falsified, 
the promises to a Chamber are broken, the policy of a free people is 
abandoned, anti the character of a country is to be forfeited, in order that an 
adverse sentence may, perhaps, not be pronounced upon a stealthy 
stratagem of Royalty executed last autumn for the benefit of a younger boo. 

If France has bought her prize al its worth, she ought to have a dynasty 
as precious as the Anionincs and as long as the Plantagcncts, Under 
whose salutary and elevating influence (he excesses of the great should be 
corrected, the corruptions of Courts abolished, the sentiments and interests 
of all classes reconciled and harmonised, and the renown and influence 
of the nation exalted for admiration and example amongst all surrounding 
people/' 
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[b v Klctund DuyU.] 


THE NAPOLEON OF PEACE. 

[October 23. 1847.- Vol. IS, p. 135 ] 
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Ramsgate has flourished long, long will flourish as a popular 
watering-place with the good folk who like a resort of that descrip- 
tion, and to the artist and the literary man the busy 

«• RAMSGATE " 

seaside resort has given many subjects for pen and 
pencil. Many happy memories linger around summer holidays 
spent at the seaside, paddling, fishing, building sand castles which 
lasted just about as long as the castles in the air built in later days, 
rides upon lazy and much-suffering donkeys, the capture and tor- 
ture of harmless crabs, and, alack, with all these tender memories 
are mixed recollections of many such fights as that depicted on the 
opposite page. 41 No ! Not we 1 ” No inducement held out by 
the red-faced, portly bathing woman would ever induce us to 
admit that being plunged under the cold waters, said to be ruled 
by Britannia, was a form of pleasure. 

Yes, indeed, what does become of all the pins ? M. Zola, we 
know, accuses our countrywomen of sowing the pavements thickly 
with their hairpins, and some few of us have painfully 
discovered that stray and erring pins are apt to lurk in the inqlhry PHICAL 
seemingly comfortable cushions of armchairs. But still, 
where do all the others go ? Echo mockingly answers “ Where ?” 

How quaintly some of this paragraph on the opposite page reads to- 
day : few people realise that Hungerford and Charing Cross Bridges 
are one and the same ; Cleopatra’s Needle no longer reposes in the 
sand at Alexandria, but stands proudly on the banks of Thames ; 
and no longer do 44 fourpenny steamboats ” ply between Yauxhall 
and London Bridge. 



The policeman, the cox, the stage manager (especially •! 

amateur theatricals), the private secretary, the lots of all of these 

are unhappy ; what words can express the miserable 
* * J 

portion of the umpire, whether at football, cricket, or 
— most of all — at a ladies’ lawn tennis tournament ! Whatever 
decision an umpire may give, of one thing he can be quite sure, 
that cause of annoyance will also have been given to someone. 


Ta 9 huigfii rr£ Phibtscphtn* 
(Jif A- y. Wheeler.) 
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RAMSGATE. [By John Letch. \ 


Bathing Il'onutM. “ Master Fraxkt woutimY crt ! No! Not he!— Hi ll come to iur Martha, 

[Sept. 7, IH-'O. Il«.] AXD HaTHB UKE A MAM 1* 


PHILOSOPHICAL 

INQUIRY. 

[By IV. n. WUU.J 

[Sot. 28L 1W2 3, p. 2?7.] 


What becomes of all the Pitts/ 
says a paper involving some .sin- 
gular points of inanufjictiirmg 
ocontmiy. It ap)iears from Pro- 
fewwor ' Partington tlmt twenty 
millions of pins are daily uuiuu- 
faeluml in this country. These 
get into general Hii-iilation, a ml, 
after a time, entirely tUsapiieur ; 
but the remarkable fact is, tliat, 
like the swallows, nobody knows 
where they go to. It is proved 
tliat, were 'it possible to recal time 
lost articles, a quantity might lie 
collected sufficient to ’ build the 
projected foot-bridgeat Hunger ford 
Market, and tlie residue might lie 
cast into one enormous Pin, w hich 
should be erected as a column in 
any part of London best suited for 
its elevation ; and to be called 
Victoria's Pin, in opposition to 
Cleopatra'* Needle at Alexandria. 
There would lie a winding kUiivhm.* 
in the interior, with a .saloon in its 
head ; and it might serve as a 
landmark, in stormy weather, for 
the fourpenny Steam-boats plying 
between Vauxhall and London 
Bridge. 


i 




i 



Inquisitive Old Gentleman. “Who ’* Won ?" First Footlntll Player. “ Wit ’te I»o*t ! a 
Inquisitive Old Gentleman. M What have toc got » that Bao P Second Football Player. “The Umpire l" 7 
[S member 23, 1M».- JVC V7. p. ML] 
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Mr. “Anstey" — Anstey Guthrie in real life — was no unknown 
waiter, when, on November 4, 1885, he made his appearance in 
the pages of Punch, since which time he has been a •• MODEL 
copious contributor. Among the most popular and MUSIC-HALL 
successful of his Punch work, his “Model Music-Hall SONGS.” 
Songs" take a high place, and rightly so, for seldom, if ever, have 
such effective parodies been written. So true to their originals are 
they that at first the reader is apt to forget that they are parodies, 
and not only are the songs themselves made matter for banter and 
good-humoured laughter, but the singers of them as well arc hit 
off to the life. Mr. Spielmann in the “ History of Punch ” very 
justly draws attention to the possible connection of these admirable 

(F’tn a fM* >r ’ » ~ ■ r,, .skits with the almost simultaneous change in the style of the songs 

at some of the present music halls. It is a notable fact that songs 
of this sort were driven off the better-class music-hall stage about 
this time, and there is little doubt that Mr. Anstey, to whom Mr. 
Bernard Partridge afterwards rendered artistic help, took yeoman's 
share in the campaign. The burlesques in the “ Model Music-Hall 
Songs" are often as good as their originals — just as some of the 
Rejected Addresses by the Smiths were as good as the genuine 
poems they parodied 1 and the representation of them is 
placed before the reader with more then photographic truth. 

In “So Shy!” we see the lady “of a mature age and 
inclined to a comfortable embonpoint," who comes forward and 
sings — 

“I'm a dynety little dy*v of the dingle, 

So retiring and so timid and so coy — 

If you ask me why so long I have lived single, 

I will tell you — 't is because I am so shoy." 



Who wiil deny the truth of this adage ? Who will di-cover a 
London urchin who, if he have not knowledge where- KNOWLEDGE, 
with to- satisfy a questioner, will rot manufacture a IS POWER.” 
reasonable and sometimes witty answer f No one has ever yet 
done so. 
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MR. PUNCH'S MODEL MUSIC-HALL SONGS. 
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tDruiro by E- T. ford.) 


[At/'/. 5, IHHOl — I’ wJ. fu -W ] 

Tiik Frankly Canaille. 

Ant ditty which accurately reflects the habit* and amusement* of 
the people ix a valuable human document —a fact that probably 
account* fir the welcome which von g* 
in the following stvle invariably 
receive front Music-n»U audiences 
generally. If — Mr. Punch presumes 
— they conceived such pictures of 
their manner of spending a holiday 
to be unjustly or incorrectly drawn 
in any way, tliey would* prote>t 
strongly against being so grossly 
misrepresented. As they do nothing 
of the sort, no apology can lx* needed 
for the following effusion, which 
several ladies now adorning the 
Mu-dc-hall stage could be trusted to 
render with immense effect. The 
Singer abend l be young and cl vann- 
ing, and attired as simply ax possible. 
Simplicity of attire imports atkli- 
tional piquancy to tlie woraa : — 

We ’ad a little outing Larst Sunday 
artemoon ; 

And »ecl» n jolly lark it was, I shan't 
forget it soon ! 

We borreml an excursion van to take 
us down to Kew, 

And— oh, we did enjoy ourselves ! I 
don't mind telling you . 

[ This to the Chef d'rirchestre, who 
trill assume a polite interest. 
[Here a little spoken interlude if customary. Mr. P. does wot venture 
to do wore than indicate this by a synopsis, the details can be 
fillet! in according to the taste and fancy of the fair artiste:— 
** Ye\ we did ’area rime, / can assure yer?' The party : “ Me 
and Jimmy 'Opkins old 44 Pa Flapper. Asked bemuse he lent 
the van. The meanness of his subsequent conduct. “Aunt 
Snapper j” her impost ho 'appearance in her “ cawfy-cotovnd 
front." Bill Blazer ; his “griff," and his acoorthon. Mrs. 
Add hr (of the fried-jish emporium round the corner); her 
gentility — “ Never seen out of tier mittens, and al trays the lady, 
wo waiter how much she may have taken," Prom this irork 
round by an easy transition to— 

The Chorus — For we W to stop o' course. 

Jest to hait the bloomin’ ’orse, 

So we - d pots of ale and porter 
(Or a drop o’ something shorter). 

While he drunk his pail o’ water. 

He was aech a whale on water ! 

Was the poor old ’urse l 

Third Stanza. 

At Kinxington we* ’alted, ’Animersmith, and Turnham Green, 

The W 'ad sech a thus! on him, its like was never iweit ! 

With every *arf a mile or so, tliat animal got blown : 

An'l we wax far too well brought-up to 1st Tm drink alone ! 

Chorus— An we ’od to stop, o’ course, dtc. 

Fourth Stanza. 

We stopped again at Chiswick, till at laxt we got to Kew, 

Hut when we rent he l tlie Qardingn — well, there wax a tine to-do ? 

The Keeper, in his gold-hired tile, was shutting-to the gate, 

8«z he : “Tnere ’* ho admittance now — you ' re just arrived too late ! w 
[SynOfHtx of spoken Interlude: — Spirited jMiiww/siniii between 
Mr. W«. Blaxeb and the Keeper: singular action of P.a 
Flapper ; u I want to see yer Pagoder- briny out yer old 
Pagoder as you're so proud on! 9 Mrs Adoicr's disafrjtoint- 
wtfut at wot being able to see the “ Intern /wra/e Plants," and f/w 
“ Pitcher Shrub, once more. Her sulrsiuence in tears, on the door 
of the van, KeejsT concludes the dialogue by inquiring why the 
f tarty did not arrive sooner. An ’ wv se:, “Well, it was like 

this, ole cock robin — d'yer see ?*' 

Chorus. — W e ’ vc ’ail to stop, o' course, Ac. 

Fifth Stanza. 

“ Don’t fret,® I se*, “ about it, for they ain’t got much to see 
Inside tlieir precious Oardings— let’s go and 'ave wane tea ! 

A cup 1 seem to fancy now — I feel that faint and limp— 

With a slice of bread-and-butter, and some creases, and a s'rimp ! * 

[l description of the Ua: — u And the s’rimps — well, / don't want to 
say anything against the frimps — but it did strike me they 
irere feel in' the ’ eat a tittle— frimps will do this, you earn 7 
prevent 'em." The proposal to start — whereupon, “ Mn Apdick, 


who tens a'-settin' on the geraniums in the trinder, smilin' at 
her boots, which she'd just took off because she said they sto/gxal 
her from breathing" protested that there icas no hurry, con- 
sidering that — 

Chorus, as before — We 've got to stop, o' course, &e, 
Sixth Stanza. 

But when the mn was ordered, we found— vrlmt do yer think 1 

(7*o the Chef d Orchestra, who will affect comidrtr ignorance. 
Tlmt miserable 'orse ’ad been an’ took too much to drink ! 

He key/ a reeling round its like a circus worked by steam. 

Ami, 'stead o' keeping singular, he’d tun id into a team ! 

[Disgust of the party : Pa Flapper propose* f0 'J° back to the inn 
for more refreshment, urging — 

Chorus — Wc must wait awhile o’ course, 

Till they ’ve sobered down the 'orse, 

Let our good landlady's daughter 
Take him out some soda-water. 

For he '* ’ad more tlian he oughter, 

’As Uie poor old *orso ! 

Seventh Stanza. 

So, when they brought the ’orse round, we started on our way : 

Twas 'orful W the animal from side to side would sway ! 

Young 'Opkins took the reins, but soon in slumber he was sunk— 
{Indignantly) When a interfering Copper ran us in for being drunk 1 
[Attitude of various members of the party. Unwarrantable pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Constable* Jiemonstr/mce by Pa 
Flapper nncf the company generally in 
Chorus — W by, can’t yer slice ? o' coursh 
Tisfin't us — it isJi the ’ondi f 
You le'nune go, you shnorter r 
Don’ you tush me till you oughter, 

Jus’ look ’ere— to cut it shorter — 

Take the poor old 'onb ! 

[General adjournment to the Police-station. Interview with the 
Magistrate on the following morning. Mr. Hopkins, called 
upon to state his defence, replies in — 

Chorus — Why, your wuahup sees, o' course. 

It was all the bloomin’ 'or*t* ! 

He would 'ave a pail o’ water 
Every ’arf a mile (or i|u&rtor). 

Whirl i is what he didn't oughter ! 

I 'in my family's supporter— 

Fine the poor old ’one ! 
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l F ebntary 12, IKS. - V./L 21 n. OL] [By J<A n £*wA,] 

KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 

Tom. “Jack! WnKRB.\iioirrs is Aiistio-am 7” 

Jack. Well, I can’t bay kxackkrlt, but I know it 's »omrwiiekr 
REAR AmIWID-EaTH ! ’* 


' Google 


This may fairly be allied one of Keene's most charming country 
views, for it need hardly be pointed out that this artist was gifted 
with an eye for landscape as well as for figures. 

We could hardly imagine a more typical English field, 
with its picturesque hedges and its distant trees. 

In no other country could we see two such figures, the man not 
beautiful in his costume, but the girl quaintly attired, especially 
as to the shady old-fashioned sun-bonnet. The old English 
stiles, too, how many rustic Romeos and Juliets have met at 
them, and indulged in country-side love-making, which is some- 
times “Artful — very!” Technically considered, this is one of 
Keene’s happiest drawings with the pencil. 


The novelist who secs fit to write in the first person, to make the 
narrator one of the dramatis persona, must begin by creating a 
mythical being who is supposed to tell the tale, •« the SECRETS 
and it is only natural that the lady novelist should be* OF LITERARY 
tempted to make the “ 1 ” of her story as attractive as COMPOSITION.* 
possible. Punch suggests, in this cut, that the mirror in which 
she regards herself may sometimes tell her a too flattering tale. 

“ Passionate Pauline ” might, no doubt, retort with the observa- 
tion that Mr. Punch endows himself with almost superhuman 
talent and geniality, but she has no chance to M talk back.” 



Apart from the date given with this H Ballad,” “ internal 
evidence,” as the learned would say, at once points it out to be 
an ‘‘antique,” for no longer do the briefless ones “BALLADS 
haunt Westminster Hall, “ quizzing the judges in very OF THE 
poor wit.” Their haunts are now nearer the Fleet BRIEFLESS.” 
Street, from which so many of the briefless draw the means 
necessary for sustenance, and when they cease to be briefless, then — 
as legislators — many of them find their way to Westminster Hall 
and its neighbourhood. Concerning the writer of this capital 
scries of Ballads some notes will be found on p. 166 injm. 


Fr«Pt the F. A. 
iHv C/uirUi Keene.) 
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ARTFUL-VERY I 


I* 


[By Char U 4 Keen/.) 


[Driiu'lng 


THE SECRETS OF LITERARY 
COMPOSITION. 

[By OtorQf « iu Mavrier.) 
The Fair A uthoretf of “ Passionate Pauline* gazing 
fondly at her own reflection, trrites a s follow *.' — 

“ I look into the glass, Header. What do I we ? 

“ I see a |*iir of laughing, espjhgle. forget-me-not blue 
eyes, saucy and defiant ; a mu fine little rose-bud of a 
mouth, with its ever-mocking moue ; a tiny shell-like ear, 
trying to play hide-and-seek in a Rinded maze of rebellious 
russet gold ; while, from underneath the satin folds of a 
rose-th e dmwing-gnwn, a ilainty foot peer* coyly forth in it* 
exquisitely-pointed gold morocco slipjier, &e., 4c. 

{ Vide “ Passionate Pauline by Parldeu.) 


BALLADS OF THE BRIEFLESS. 

: tun IS. IMi- Vol 2, JX SL] [H* (Htbert Abtmtt <1 Beckett. J 

No. III. 

THE MOTION OF COLH8E. 

There are two or three benches in Westminster Hall 
Where mutelv and mournful the briefless ones sit, 
From ten until four doing nothing at nil. 

Hut qui/xing the judges in very poor wit ; 

Tis here, when their lord&hij* lu'ive risen to go, 

To get on my legs 1 liave muster’d the force. 

And in faltering tones, confidentially low. 

Have made in u murmur my motion of course. 

But when they have seen I had something to move. 
They've paused for iui instant before they went out, 
And hid me speak up : when, my vigour to' prove, 

A distringas I’ve sought in stentorian stout* 

And when Acauie*oence their lordsliiiw luive bow'd, 

I’ve *hriek'u for the usher my brief to endorse. 

Ami tripp’d out of court lightsome-hearted and |>ruud 
That success lias attended my motion of course. 
Mnurlcr) 
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Mr, Ptituk iraif. 
iBy Sir Jjkm Tenui.-L ) 


How many times has Great Britain been taught the lesson “ not 
to despise an enemy ” ? By the Boers, by the Zulus, by the 
Maoris, by the hill tribes of Western India ; and yet one u ^ LESSOl 
may seriously ask, “ has the lesson ever been thoroughly 
learnt, and will it ever be ? ” While at peace, we are too apt 
to neglect the preparations that not only make wars short, sharp, and 
successful, but \\ Inch also do so much to make war so dreaded that it 
is avoided. Bitter, indeed, was the lesson given to us incur contest 
with the Zulus in 1879. “They arc mere savages,” we said, 
“ therefore a weakly foe, who cannot cause us any grave trouble.” 
But it was we, not they, who were weak ; and the severe lesson 
the Zulus gave us was well pointed by Sir John Tenniel's cartoon, 
and by a striking article in “The Times” of February 21, i8yi>, 
from which we quote : — 

“ We have never hcfo»e warred against the tribe which Chaka raised to 
the rank of a nation half a century ago. The Dutch settlers in South Africa 
have encountered the Zulus, and have been more than mice worsted but 
since the reign of Dingaan, Cety wave’s unde, the Zulu kings have been on 
friendly terms with the British, or rather, the Natal Government. 
Unfortunately, the military organisation established by Chaka has been 
developed by Cetywayo. and has been stimulated by a passion to use and 
display its strength. It has long been predicted by those who understand 
South African affairs, that a struggle would come sooner or later. . . . 
There can be no doubt that the system introduced by Cetywayo* 
predecessors, and carried to a high pitch of perfection t^ himself, has placed 
us face to face with a very different sort of enemy from any that we have 
yet encountered in South Africa. In other Caflir Wars wc have had to 
deal, for many years past, only ‘ with broken-up tribes without a 
Government, and without a country to lose, an undisciplined mob of Caftirs, 
so to speak, without any cohesion, patriotism, or military prestige to bind 
them together.' ... If we were to undertake the Quixotic enterprise of 
overthrowing every Government which was founded on ‘brute force and 
blood shedding,’ wc should have more than enough to do in this wicked 
world. , . . Cetywayo's cruelties may be, therefore, put out of the 
question. The Zulus are beyond all controversy subject to a detestable 
tyranny, but, like all others in the same strait, they fight manfully for 
their tyrant, and for the fame which they identify with his triumph, ‘ Lithe 
and active as panthers, tough as wolves, and able to conceal themselves by 
thousand* like seijwnls,' they would be no despicable foe anywhere, but in 
their own country they are doubly dangerous They know every stone and 
every thicket of that barren bush, as the Highlanders or Borderers of 
Scotland two hundred years ago knew their native heath and hills. We 
must not again make the mistake of undervaluing such an enemy Of 
Course the Zulus are no match in the open held for English troops, and the 
reinforcements now being despatched to Natal will, as we confidently hope. 
Ini ig tlie war speedily to an end. But it Mould be idle to imagine that the 
victory will be easy or bloodless.” 

Have we really learnt the 1c: son ? 
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[J?i i Str John Ttnnltl ) 

A LESSON. 

CJf m\ I, ICT.-7W1 78.P.9L) 
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Harry Fur* in. 
ifre-n m thtUk by Himutf.) 


Of all Mr. Furniss’ happy conceits the most popular was 
certainly his conception of Mr. Gladstone’s collars. Even those ~ 
among Punch readers who daily saw Mr. Gladstone 

r \ p 'I" 1 1 ' I 

in the House of Commons, and who knew quite well 
that his collars were in tact no more than of ordinary COLLAR UP " 
size, learned unconsciously to regard these mythical 
ornaments as part of the stateman’s personality. The huge flaps 
seemed to harmonise with the rugged earnestness of his appear- 
ance and his manner, and it may even be conjectured that these 
caricatures increased his popularity, yielding the public fancy 
some such convenient holding ground as a droll nickname. This 
is a very good example of the value of Punch not only as a social 
but as a political history, for in days to come it will not unlikely 
be asked who invented Mr. Gladstone’s collar. And not only is 
Punch an interesting history, but he has one, also, as is well 
pointed out by a writer in 44 The Graphic,” April 14, 1900 


M It is the lot of few papers to have a more interesting history than Pnttch. 
As much a national institution as ‘The Times,’ a valued commentator on public 
events, and a shrewd chronicler of popular feeling anent all the political 
crises, fashions, fads, and fancies of the hour, Punch occupies a unique 
position. Tnc historian may gather almost as much from its pages as the 
sce:;r after mirth ; while to run over a list of the names of contributors is 
to be brought in contact with a considerable number of the best-known 
names in literature and art during the past half-century. These are all 
reasons which commend the handsome re issue of the first fifty years of the 
paper (1841-1891). which, reprinted by the proprietors from the original 
plates, is now being issued to the public by ‘The Times' on the same principle 
as found such favour in the case of the 1 Encyclopaedia Britannica,* while to 
make the Punch library the more complete, the publishers have very 
handsomely added to the series a fine reprint of Mr. M. H. Spielmann’s 
‘ History of Punch,' at once a monument of research, and a fascinating 
glimpse behind the scenes into the working, personnel, and growth of the 
ever popular and ever green journal. Mr. Spiclmann clears away the mists 
surrounding the origin and birth of Punch , and establishes its* parentage 
once and for all time. He reproduces in facsimile the original Punch 
prospectus (in Mark Lemon’s handwriting) and some of the early covers. 
He details the chilly reception which the new paper met with, and describes 
the uphill of the first little band of workers to make it go when the circulation 
stuck at six thousand, and ten thousand was the minimum at which it would 
pay. It was the ‘Almanac’ that worked the change ; the circulation rose in 
one week from six thousand to ninety thousand, and from that time there 
was never any looking back. One has not time or space to follow Mr. 
Spiehnaun through all the interesting matter which he has brought together : 
chat about famous contributors, descriptions of the dinners, biographical 
notes on the present staff, details about suppressed pages and rejected con- 
tributions, and gossip about those circumstances in the history of the paper 
which have most excited comment.’ 
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DOG FASHIONS FOR 1889. 


(By Gtoryt du Maurttr J 


Dorqupixc, Ckooodacimiiukd, Pommb-de-Trrrikr ( Black- axd-Tan), Ventre-a-Terribr (SootchX Hippopotami am Bulldog, 

German Sausage Dog, Hedor-dog. (By Our Special D<xj -fancier.) 

(January I«. 1889.- Vol 9ft. p. 41] 


9poral Reflections*; 

OR, PUNCH’S PETIT LACON. 

[March 25, 1(MX— VuL 4, p. 129.] ■ — [ By Homer 3f<iy\ru'.') 

What a glorious thing to he an author I To write — to have one's 
thoughts wmted to tae four quarters of the globe— to chasten the degene- 
rate spirit of these licentious times,— and, fn reforming abuses, toarnelio- 
rnte the condition of one's fellow-men ! But how faint and insignificant 
these pleasures compared with the luxury, as one walks along, of seeing 
one's own portrait to be sold for one shilling plain in every shop-window ! 

Lives there the man who can lay his hanu upon his breast, and say he 
has ever paid a tailor's hill ! 

“ Too much familiarity breeds contempt," says the ancient proverb ; 
and how many married men have been martyrs to the truth of it ! 


Some men write for fame,— others for money f We never think of tliis 
witltout involuntarily drawing a comparison between Sliakspeare and 

(Jarstairs ! 

A fashionable baronet lias said with no less feeling than high 
moral sense, “Happy I thrice happy the man who has the means 
to keep a servant to stretch his tight boots before he wears them 
liimseli ! ” 

“Sweet," exclaims our immortal hard, “are the uses of adversity/' 
Tliis reflection always occurs to us at the right of a birch-tree. 

Who can describe the anguish of being caught in a shower of rain 
when wearing a new gossamer 1 

A gifted novelist says, “Therein nothing more unpleasant than to he 
amongst a party of young ladies, and in pulling out your pocket- 
handkerchief to drop a large comb upon the floor. 



I April fl.1882.- Vol. 82, p. 19X] 


GETTING GLADSTONE'S COLLAR UP. 


[By Harry Furvlu.] 
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Jfr. P*«£k tH Full Xif 
(Bg Charles Keen i.) 


This very striking cartoon, by Sir John Tcnniel, was suggested by 
Shirley Brooks, and gave fitting expression to the feeling of horror 


and anger that thrilled through the people of Great 
Britain when news came of the cruel massacres com- 
mitted by the mutinous Sepoys in 1857. Many of us 
in 1900 felt that a somewhat forceful and firm policy 
must be pursued with the South African Republics, 


“THE BRITISH 
LION'S 
VENGEANCE 
ON THE 
BENGAL 
TIGER." 


and so it was felt of the Indian Mutiny that, as “ The Times" said in 


their issue of June 29, 1857, “ force must be put down by force ” : — 


*' The first thing, of course, is to put down force by force. Whatever be 
the moral causes of an insurrection, the only safe remedy lies in a ready 
appeal to arms. On this point we are happy to say that there are no 
grounds for despondency. We can only hope that the suppression of the 
Mutiny will be speedy and decisive. As for the expression of a wish that it 
may not be accompanied with bloodshed, vve feel that it would be an 
unworthy affectation ; justice, humanity, the safety of our countrymen, and 
the honour of the country demand that the slaughter of Delhi shall be 
punished with unsparing severity. Asiatics arc not the people to whom 
rulers can safely grant impunity for crime. The native army must be made 
to feel that treason, mutiny, and murder must bring a memorable retribution. 
When eight regiments stationed over a long line of country, and without 
any common grievance, burst out into open insurrection, when the ancient 
capital of India falls into the hands of the rebel soldiery", and the descendant 
of a dethroned monarch is actually set up as a rival to British authority, 
it is too late to talk of mildness and negotiation. 

'* But, though the immediate work be rough and terrible, yet it ought to be 
only the prelude to a more thorough organisation. Noiv that wc have 
conquered India from the Indus to the frontiers of Siam, it is our interest to 
establish in it a homogeneity which it has never before possessed. All its 
former monarchs have been weak, because they ruled over a chaos of races, 
sometimes servile, sometimes insurgent, hut always troublesome and 
faithless. There is no reason why the British Government should not 
attempt to fuse into a solid mass the conglomeration of provinces which i* 
called India. Why, for instance, should there be a Mogul at Delhi whose 
very existence, as wc see it in the present case, preserves the meaning of 
what wc should endeavour to obliterate. We would even hope that the 
death of the Nizam may be the occasion of the Deccan being brought more 
completely under British sovereignty. We cannot now refuse our part or 
change our destiny. To retain power in India wc must sweep away every 
political establishment and every social usage which may prevent our 
influence from being universal and complete." 


So in 1857 ; and in 1900 Indian Princes offered their troops to aid 
their Empress in South Africa, and gave their money to buy com- 
fort and succour for her troops ! Xo better testimony could surely 
be given of the beneficence of British rule in our vast Indian 
Empire, where the Queen and Empress is as popular and as 
honoured as she is here at home. 
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THE BRITISH LION’S YENGEA 

lAugutl « 1887.- Fo/. 3.1, pp. 75-76.] 
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iNDON CHARIVAKI. 


[By Sir John Tmniel .] 
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HINTS FOR A NEW FASHION. 

At EAiJTr.ii, Smithson took iiis Fa milt to Hastixcm rot a Fortnioht, and the Girls were an fascinated with the Business End or the Town, that thet adopted the 
Itfnv L\ Its® rw. 78.pi 31*.] Ways, Pursuits, and as much as thet could or the Garb, or the Jollt Sussex Fishers. 



Everybody can find something in “The First Fifty Years of 
Punch “ to suit his taste ; even the overworked novelist, who has 
been thoughtfully provided with a recipe, which, how- „ RE Q|p£« 
ever, had better be made up with a very large pinch of 
salt. One of the charms of Punch is that, old in years, he is ever young 
in spirits, and his jokes arc full of the zest of youth, good as ever. 
As a writer in “ The Leeds Mercury/’ of April 4, 1900, remarks : — 

“ In spite of the lady who remarked to a distinpubhed member of the 
Staff that she did not think /‘unck was as, good as it used to be, and received 
the retort courteous, ‘Madam, it never was!* those who may share the 
opinion of that lady critic as to the merits of Punch at the present 
time have now an admirable opportunity of obtaining 'the leading 
journal * in its own line at its very best.* They may have the first 
fifty years of Punch, and it is with that journal as with roost 
of us— it will be very difficult indeed to surpass the achievements 
of the first fifty years of its existence. Those first fifty years of 
Punch, covering as they do almost the second half m this marvellous 
century, have been most eventful years in the history of this 
nation and of other nations, and they have been brilliant years in 
the history of Punch. We are probably safe in predicting that 
another fifty years will pass away before Punch is able to boast of 
such a combination of talent as that of the artists and writers 
who with pencil and pen illuminated it* pages during the first fifty 
years of its existence from 1841 onwards. There have been many 
changes during those fifty years in the circle that gathers round 
* the mahogany tree ' at the weekly Punch dinner, but of the 
notables some remain unto this day, the most notable being Sir 
John Tenniel, the great cartoonist, whose work from week to 
week in the pages of Punch is a pictorial political history of 
the country'. Though we have 'A Comic History of England,' 
yet the best comic history is that to be found iri these twenty-five 
volumes embracing the first fifty years of Punch. Hut Punch 
"us not been content merely to write comic history. Punch was 
darted with a mission more* serious than that of making people 
laugh over side-splitting jokes, and there arc times, as wc all 
know', when Mr. Punch can put his hands under his coat tails and 
be very' serious, very' solemn and very indignant. Those, how- 
ever, who desire to read the history of the Victorian Era, political 
and social, national anti international, in the must fascinating form 
in which history can be written will find it written and engraven 
in the ]>ages of Punch . Wc have only to recall some crisis in our 
nation's annals, whether due to domestic or to foreign complications, and 
on turning to one of these volumes of Punch wc shall find that the stirring 
events of the period live again in one of John Leech’s or John Tcnnicl’s 
cartoons. The critical events of the Crimean War and of the Indian Mutiny, 
to mention two conspicuous examples, the great Free Trade and Reform 
movements in our domestic history, arc set before us with a vividness and 
an actuality lo which the most accomplished historian cannot attain. For in 
these cartoons is embodied something of the spirit of the time which cannot 
be extracted from the records contained in the p3ges of ordinary journals. 
Moreover, those who do not care to go to the pages of Punch for 
their history, but rather for their jokes, ought not to find the quest 
altogether barren." 



Punch! us Pstlluus. 
(By Char let Kerne) 
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“THE GREY MARE,” &c. {By Char If t Kerns.] 

Mr*. B. (taking therein*). “No, Brown, I will hot have the Poxy backed ! No! That Person must hate seen us coke 

into the Lane first ; and if the Man ’a got common Politeness u 

Mr. B. “ But, mt dear, we Ve only just turned the B 

Mr*. B. “I don’t care, Brown! No! I won’t oo rack, if I stay herb till " 

Farmer. “All right, Sot '—I’ll back, Sir. I ve got just such another Vixen at Home, Sir ! “ 

[November 23. 1887 .— roL S3, p 210.] 


RECIPE. 


{Nor. 19 1842. — Tof. 3, p. 218.) [By Albert Smith 

How TO MAKE AN Irish Story,— Lay your scene principally in 
1 Galway, and let your chief diameters 1*» the officers of a regiment of 
I Dragoons. Represent them as habitual drunkards as duellists, and as 

! practical jokers ; hut take can* to exclude from their tricks every- 

| thing like wit Introduce as frequently as possible, with the neces- 
i sarv variation only of time, place, and circumstance, a tipsy brawl, 
with a table oversetting in the midst of it, and a ragamuffin with a 
great stick in his hand, capering thereon. Do not omit to mention 
the Iwitties and glasses tJiat whistle, during this performance, alxmt 
his cars, nor tl»e chain and fire-irous which arc used hv the sur- 
rounding combatant* ; and under the table fail not to place your 
COtnic diameter ; for instance, your nrie.st Upset mail-coaches, and 
I make hones run away with their rider* continually : and Is* careful, 
having brilicd some clever artist to prostitute his talents, to liave all 
these intellectually humorous scenes illustrated, in onler tluvt your 
readers may fully appreciate the only jokes they art* likely to under- 
stand. Put “an affair of honour" into about every other chapter ; and 
for the credit and renown of your country, you being an irishman, 
exhibit it as conducted with the most insensate levity. Indeed, in fur- 
therance of this object depict your countrymen in general as a set of 
irrationaL unfeeling, crazy blockheads; otilv not lulling sense enough 
to be selfish, as lavish and prodigal in the extreme. Never mind 
your plot, but string adventure upon adventure, without sequence or 
connexion ; just remembering to wind up with a marriage. For ex- 
ample, your hero may shoot some old gentleman through the head 
or nat — and mn away with his niece, an heiress. Whenever you are 
at « lues for fun— that i*, when you find it impracticable to tumble 
or knock one another down— throw yourself on your brogue, and 


introduce — “ Arrah ! now, honey, be aisy." “Long life to yer honour, 
snre, and didn't I?” “Is it praties ye mane I'’ “Sorrow a bit,' 5 
u Mu*ha!" **SavourH*en/’’ anu the like phrases (having the interjec- 
tional ones printed in italics, that their point may be the more obvious), 
which you will find excellent substitute* for wit. Your tale, thus 
prepared, take it to some publisher, and let him serve it up monthly 
to tne unintelligent portion of the public with Puff Sauce. 


A SIMILE. 

[Await 26. 1846.— Fol. 15. p. 83.) [By IT. IT. 7W*frap.] 

LEDRU Ho LUX, defending hi* conduct in the Chamber of Representatives, 
sold . — “Je uiunU «wr It Cat ml re pour muvtr la JttpublUjue." 

We mul, Lkdru, that there were three 
Who perished upon Culvnnr- 
The one — but stay, that Name Divine 
Thou wonldst not couple, sure, with thine ; 

And convict knaves the other two — 

Blasphemer, which of these are you ? 


CONUNDRUMS. 

Urareft 35, 1843. - To/. 4. p 13L) {By noma* Hood. 1 

Why is the cramp like a hearty dinner on veal ?— Because it takes a 
good t w ist of your calf. 

Why was little Tom Thumb like a great weakness ?— Because he 
was in-firmity. 

Wliat is thp slowest post on the rood ?— The hand-post 

Why is a copper like a hail race-horse ?— Because it's Iteaten hollow 
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Never, perhaps, have utility and art come into more fatal contact 
than in the proud City of Venice, which rides the waters of the 
Adriatic like some beautiful mirage of those by-gone •« THE STEAM 
ages when outwardly at any rate life was so much LAUNCH IN 
more lovely than at present The canals of Venice VENICE." 
were indeed silent highways, disturbed only by the ripples of 
passing gondolas, or at night time by the heavy plunge of some 
secret crime ; the air was filled with the sound of music, fair ladies 
and gallant men whispered tales of love — romantic and unromantic 
— marble palaces looked down in admiration at their beautiful 
second selves in the water below. Venice was and is unique, 
and should surely have remained untouched and untainted by 
the hands of the vandal utilitarian, who now rules our days ; 
though hoped for this could not be expected, and has not been so. 

The sound of the steam whistle has been heard in the land, 
and the unmelodious voice of ’Arry lias echoed over the 
waters of the Grand Canal. Punch , as usual, noted this 
crime, and endeavoured to kill it with ridicule, but, powerful 
as he is, even he cannot stay the destroying touch of com- 
merce ; just as some of the most lovely reaches of our own 
Thames have been desecrated by blatant steam-launches, so the 
same dreadful vessels plough the canals of Venice, blackening with 
their smoke the ancient walls of her palaces, undermining her 
very foundations with the turmoil the)' create, shortening the lives 
of her gondolas, which were wont to glide over silent ways, and 
filling with anger and disgust the souls of all those who love 
Venice. Read the pages of Ruskin, of Byron, of Howells, of 
many another, talk to those, alas ! daily growing fewer, who can 
recall the days when Venice stood, as it were, apart from the 
world, silent, shy, and learn that Venice to-day is not the Venice of 
yesterday ; and then look at the picture on the opposite page, and 
there you will see a typical reason for the change. Cheap and 
quick travelling has many advantages, but the price which we pay 
for it is heavy, and there are still some among the readers of 41 The 
First Fifty Years of Punch ” who sigh for the “ good old days.” 
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[Almanack /or 1882 ] THE STEAM LAUNCH IN VENICE. LBy Gro. du Mauricr ] 

CB1C TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDL"> 

'AntUomt 'Arrift. “ OW MT ! Ir IT 'TXT THAT KOOXOT OLD TEMPI.* BAR, AS THEY DID AWT WITH OUT O - FLEET STREET !" 

Mr. BrlUrilU (referring to (Suldr-bonkl "NOW. IT TN*T ! IT » TUB FYMOtrs BRIDOE O' SliiHH A-S BrBu.t WENT AND STOOD ON : IM AS WROTE Ocu 
Born. VER ENOW I 'Andmme. ArrltL “ WELL I HKYMR I IT 'TNT MUCH OF A SfKK. ANroW ! " Mr. BeltevltU. “ EAR ! EAR I FUSTEYTB I " 
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Mr, Punch Gallant. 
(By Sir J,thm Tenmtl.) 


The ** Unhappy Land'* might well Ik the title which British 
diplomatists would choose to give to Africa. No sooner is one 


trouble there at an end, one alarm calmed, than another 
arises. The quaint cartoon on the opposite page refers 
to the serious quarrel between this country and Portugal, 


•• PLAIN 
ENGLISH.** 


which is described in a quotation from a letter by Mr. F. C. Selous, 
the famous hunter of big game, in “ The Times,” January 6, 1890: — 
** Before Ihis letter reaches England news will doubtless have been 
received from Mr. Rost, the British Vice-Consul at Quiliitnane, concerning 
the serious complications that have lately arisen on the Shire, owing to the 
invasion, by Colonel Serpa Pinto's band of Zulu mercenaries, of the Mako- 
lolo Country, a territory which was last August proclaimed to be under 
British protection by Consul H. H. Johnston. The Makololo chiefs unani- 
mously placed themselves under British protection, and were informed by 
Her Majesty s Consul that they might rest assured that the Portuguese 
expedition under Colonel Serpa Pinto, then encamped on the Lower Shire, 
would never clarc to cross the River Kuo and invade l heir country. What 
has been the result ? The Kuo river has been crossed by some portion of 
Colonel Serpa Pinto's force, some Makololo have been killed, and some 
villages have been burnt. The Makololo have now, not unnaturally, to use 
a homely phrase, * rounded ’ on the British. * What sort of people arc you 
English ?’ they say. 1 One of your headmen {Consul H. H. Johnston) came 
to us, telling us he bore the words of your great Queen's chief adviser from 
aero** the seas. We listened to him, and we believed what he (old us ; we 
accepted the British flag, and put ourselves under the protection of Great 
Britain, and thought that, as your Consul told us, we had no longer reason 
to fear invasion. And what has happened ? Your Consul has left us, and 
the Portuguese have invaded our territory, killed our people, and burnt our 
villages. You have played with us. You boast of a power you do not 
possess. We now believe you to be at heart our enemies as much as the 
Portuguese.’ That is their line of argument.” 


And “ The Times ” comments thus : — 

“The Makololo have seen this country openly insulted and defied ; they 
must see her honour as openly and clearly vindicated. They have had the 
most valid reasons to doubt our word and distrust our promises ; they must 
have equally valid reasons for again giving us their confidence. They have 
seen their friends shot down and their homes burnt ; they must see fitting 
punishment inflicted for these outrages. They have seen their property 
destroyed and their harvest endangered ; and for these things they must 
have compensation. Otherwise wc may bid farewell to any chance of doing 
good in this country for years to come, and may also look out, in spite of all 
Mr. Johnston's exertions, for more troubtc on the Stevenson road, and for 
the sullen contempt of every tribe we come in contact with. Thi- is a matter 
of national honour, and it is also a matter of solid business. Things have 
to be put back where they were before Major Pinto started his surveying, or 
else, whatever fine attitude wc take in Europe, we shall remain damaged 
and discredited in Africa." 


North and South, Kast and West, Great Britain has found Africa 
a country pregnant with difficulties, which are not likely to cease 
yet awhile. 
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PLAIN ENGLISH ! 

Jom» Bell. "LOOK HERE, MT LITTLE FRIEND, I DON’T WANT TO nURT TOUR LITTLE FEELINGS, — 

BUT, COMB OFF THAT FLAG//.'" 

I January IS. 189(1- Tot 06, p. SI] 
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Here we meet our old friend Mr. Briggs again, and who ever 



could regret meeting him? We even have a sneaking liking for 

him, donkey as he is, for one cannot but have a friendly 

■' ' ii |^|p BRIGGS’S 

feeling for a man who has caused us so many hours of match ” 

innocent merriment. But a still greater debt do we 
owe to Mr. Briggs’s originator, John Leech, who by this wonderful 
series of drawings immortalised himself and this delightful 
Cockney sportsman. Leech was fully qualified to deal with the 
subject of sport, upon which it is easy for the ignorant to come a 
“cropper.” In an interesting article in “The Field,” of March 31, 

1900, this is well pointed out, as a quotation will show : — 

"Leech took for one of his sporting heroes Mr, Briggs, who in turn 
hunted, shot, and fished, and, in connection with the last-named sport, 
nothing better was ever sketched than Mr. Briggs being detained for three- 
quarters of an hour while the salmon sulked at the bottom after he had run 
away with his captor over a mile and a half of * rather difficult country.' 

The fresh start, loo, is replete with humour, and the triumphant landing of 
the fish in the arms of Mr. Briggs, who has been gaffed in his clothing by 
the gillie, is extremely good. Of a different nature is the crowd which ha* 
collected on a bridge over the river Seine, where Alplumse has caught a i 

gudgeon. The enthusiast who finds his companion a disagreeable person 
because on a pouring wet day he wants to cut his fishing short is well 
portrayed, and sea fishing is not left out of account : witness the man in 
a boat while there is a lop on, and the professional fisherman in attendance 
asks, ‘Don't yer feel anything, sir? Won't you try another worm?' a 
suggestion which hardly commended itself to one palpably suffering from 
tna! dc mcr. The fast bowling in the days of Tarrant and Jackson caused 
Leech to represent batsmen in armour and padding, and to suggest the 
substitution of a ship's gun for a bowler. Quite in the first days of Punch 
the driving of four horses received notice, and in the early volumes arc 
some clever drawings of the driving of the day, while John Leech had an 
illustration of the driver of a hearse whose hat was decorated, after the 
fashion of the time, with a crape scarf, presenting himself to one who had 
just started a team, and asking whether he did not want a young man who 
could bring the coach up to the door in proper style." , 


In the pages of “The First Fifty Years of Punch” can be 
studied, not only art, but literature ; it is one of Punch's many 
charms that into his pages, as into an inexhaustible lucky bag, old 
and young, men and women, can dip with certainty of finding 
something to their taste : — 

“ To the bookman," as " The Pall Mall Gazette " has truly said, " the tam- 
ing over of these blue-covered magazines of wit and caricature is a delight 
and a never-failing resource in an idle hour ; to 'spot' a couplet by Henry 
Mavhcw, a song by Gilbert a Beckett, a joke by Shirley Brooks, or a cut by 
Richard Doyle : these arc the joys of the bookworm. A greater education 
is to study the progress of the art of illustration, which is nowhere to be 
studied more usefully than in these pages : or the evolution of such a one as 
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MR. BRIGGS’S MATCH. 



MR. BRIGGS HAS BACKED HIMSELF TO RIDE A STEEPLE CHASE AGAINST HIS FRIEND MUFFINS, 
OF THE ST-K EXCH-NGE. HE IS GOING ROUND THE COURSE JUST TO LOOK AT THE JUMPS. 


Spectator [to Mr. B.). “Or xo, Sir !— Tina aix't the Biq Oil The Bia Ore is after tou err oct or Tnx Lane, 

AXD ArORE TOU COME TO THE BROOK!” 

[April 5, 1851.— r«rf. 20. p. 138.1 


[April J9. lffiL-FWL 20, pp. 1C2, lffl, ltM.l 

MR. BRIGGS RIDES HIS MATCH. 


[Du John Lush,] 




Some time after the Start, Mr. Briogs 
goes ox the Wroxo Side of the Flag, 
AXD IS OBLIGED TO GO BACK, WHICH, AS THE 
Ground is rather Heavy, “takes it out 
or Old Bli’xderdi'* considerably." 
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the engineer-artist, Mr. Sambourne, from the contributor of modest * initials 
or ‘ tailpiece* ' to the draughtsman of the most virile cartoons of the day." 

And, as “ Truth M rightly remarks : — 

“Learned dissertations on such subjects as the differential calculus or 
scientific illustrations of the anatomy of the human body appeal only to a 
studious minority, while everybody can appreciate the wit and humour, 
pictorial and literary, of Ixrcch, Doyle, and Keene, Thackeray, Hood, and 
Jerrold, and the rest of the famous band of artists and writers whose 
work is enshrined in Ihe pages of Punch. With these volumes at hand 
nobody need ever be at a loss how to while away an hour or so of his own 
time, or, for that matter, other people's. There is, indeed, not only an 
Inexhaustible fund of entertainment to be obtained from “ The First Fifty 
Years of Punch,'' but much instruction also, for it supplies what is, in many 
respects, an incomparable political and social history of the half-century.” 

Punch has undoubtedly discovered the Elixir of Youth, for who 
dare say that he grows o!d ; his jests have not lost their pungency 
by keeping, nr has his satire become blunted, which was acutely 
pointed out in an interesting article in “ The Daily Mail : — 

"Punch, like good wine, loses none of its excellence with keeping. 
Indeed, the back pages of the world's most famous satirical journal acquire 
with age a certain charm, which can, perhaps, be best likened to the 
meeting again after a lapse of years of an old and esteemed friend. 

“To dip into the handsome volumes of ‘The First Fifty Years of Punch , 
1841-1891/ is to renew acquaintance with a host of men who were the 
cheery companions of one's youth and early manhood. Leech, Keene, 
Thackeray, Mark Lemon, Shirley Brooks, ‘Poni’ May hew — christened 
‘Poni* by his colleagues as a punishment for persistently inflicting upon 
them a song he had written called * Poniatowski's Banner ' — Gilbert a 
Beckett, 'Dicky' Doyle, George du Maurier, and the other units in that 
congregation of great wit3 are all gathered together in these volumes, Iheir 
pencil! mgs seeming none the less clever, their jests none the less bright, than 
when they were first made. In fad, there is a perennial youth about Punch. ' 

The work of this “congregation of great wits” will be found 
a very friend in need, ready to drive away dull care, ready to 
instruct and amuse, ready to charm us into forgetfulness of the 
many petty cares that flesh is heir to. In former times it was 
customary for every monarch and great noble to have attached to 
his retinue a jester, who was a chartered libertine in the way of 
wit, being permitted by his master to express what others hardly 
dared to think. Punch holds a somewhat similar position with 
regard to his readers, and in his kindly, witty way may tell us that 
which from others we would rather not hear. Yes — for more 
than fifty years Mr. Punch has been the Court jester of the 
United Kingdom, poking fun at our foibles and follies, telling us 
with pointed wit when wc were wrong, warning us if our ways were 


Mr. Punch ScutJlct T**y. 
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MR. BRIGGS’S MATCH — continued. 



And gets Over test cleverly. 


Mere hr t\kes a Preliminary Canter, and puts his Morse at a 
Flight or Murdleh. 



Who, in consequence, makes a Mistake at the next Fence. However, Mr. Briggs is not Hurt ; and, after some 

Exertion, Re-Mocnts. 



Mr. Briogs, as tie appeared 
counts to ths Brook. I n the 
Distance mat bp. Observed 
his Opponent, who iiah a 
Hasty Fall, but pobtcnatelt 
Tumbles on his Mead. 



Mr. Briggs, as he appeared in the Brook. 
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A Men u mental Punch. 
{By Richard Dcy'u.) 


dangerous, giving us wholesome advice, while in such a merry guise 
that not even those whom lie hit the hardest could take offence or 
bear malice ; and from his pages many of the wisest have learnt 
lessons of wisdom. During the earlier months of the year 1900 
considerable attention was given to 11 The First Fifty Years of 
Punch" by most of the leading newspapers of the United Kingdom, 
it becoming generally recognised how valuable are the volumes 
to all students of history, to all admirers of wit, to all lovers of art 
and literature. Punch gives us something more than humour. 
“The Standard ” of April 19 says : — 


The strength of the paper from the start was that mere fun by itself 
wa» seen to be insufficient* and, brilliant as have been the contributions 
made by its Staff to English humour, it was, after all, to its work in social 
satire and political caricature that it owed its real distinction. It is true that 
a good jolcc never dies ; but not often does a jest, however pointed, how- 
ever perfect in form, or however timely in its publication, affect the current 
of national thought or express to a nicety the ideas or opinions of millions 
of ordinary people. For that, something more than mere humour — which 
is not so very uncommon a quality— is needed. There must be an under- 
current of something more human than cither — irony merging into scorn, 
or a gravity touching to sadness, or even to pathos. In the great days of 
Jerrold and Leech, Thackeray and Hood, there was, no doubt, abundance 
of sprightly fun in Punch, and Jerrold was, perhaps, a humourist pure and 
simple. Hut leech’s work was remarkable both as art and as satire, and 
his “ jokes" were sometimes extremely grim, touching now and again upon 
social conditions winch do not commonly lend themselves to humorous 
treatment, even of the sardonic kind. 


This delightful joke is a capital pendant to the famous story of 
the awe-stricken page-boy, who, knocking for the first 
time at the bishop’s bedroom door with his morning RELIGION " 
hot water, in answer to the question, “ Who’s there ? ” 
promptly replie “The lord, my boy.” A joke about or against 
so dignified a dignitary as a bishop is always piquant. 

Nothing is ever so welcome to the heart of the weary housewife 
in search of new dishes, wherewith to delight the heart 
of her lord and master, as a few good recipes, and here COOKERY “ 
Punch, always eager to please, provides a few such, not 
only for the lords and masters though, but also for the juveniles, 
who arc, if possible, even more exacting, and whose appetites are 
generally insatiable. Read, mark, and carry into practice 1 
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MR. BRIGGS'S MATCH — continued. 



Portrait of Mr. Brioos Wixxixo the Rack. N.B. The Dense Crowd 
is Chef.ri.nu Hul 




I 


DOMESTIC COOKERY. 


A DRtXK FOR JUVENILES. 



CJa«.8.Ml2-nrf.3,jkl9] 


{By Atbrrt Smith .1 


At the present festive season, the following wipe* for the enjoy- 
ment of good dicer will be mveptable to the )mblic in general, and the 
readers of Punch in particular. 


quartern 
from tlie misty side. 


Get a large pitcher. Wipe it well wit with a dishclout. Take n 
loaf, and cut very carefully a slice of about ten indies thick 
Having done this, put away the loaf, and 


luiving released yourself of the knife, take the piece of bread in one 
hand, and with the other take hold of the toasting-fork — or any other 


NATURAL RELIGION. 


[Du GrO. Ju Xdtirier.) 


fork, if you have not a toaster handy. Extend your 
anus slightly, and then bring the point of fork clone up 
to the bread with a jerk, so os to leave the piece of 
bread on the prongs. Now look at your fire, and hold 
your bread as near as you can, taking care if it should 
pet into a blare to blow it out immediately. After this 
ruu been repented several times, examine your bread 
closely, and it will probably have assumed a rich blackish 
colour. If it luw, it is fit for use. You will now run to 
your nitchpr, and let your bread fall into it, by holding 
your fork perpendicularly, with the prongs downwards. 
Pour water over your bread, and stir with a table spoon 
if the jug lie not too large, in which case you may use 
the handle of a hammer or u rolling-pin. Keep stirring 
ns long as you can, and serve in blue-and-whitc mugs, 
when your juveniles will have a most wholesome 
beverage. 

ROASTED CHKRXCT8. 

Buy a few chesnuts, bring them home, sit down, and 
with a small knife keel) on cutting slits in the skin till 
you cut your finger*. When you liave prepared enough, 
put the chesnuts on the ton l»ar, and keep on until you 
liave burnt your hand. Take a scat opposite tlie fire, 
and in a few minutes the delicious fruit will begin to 
pop out with great violence into the faces of the com- 
pany. and all over the room. They are now done ; and 
if you can find them, which may |>crhapfl be accom- 
plished by groping about the flour, you will have an 
excellent dish of roasted chesnuts. 

fried holes. 


Take a chair opposite a bluing fire. Place your feet 
on the top bar, or, perhaps, a quicker method is to 
place them across all the lmn* together. In a few 
minutes your soles will lx* done thoroughly. — jV./J. 


(Hpsels may be cooked in like manner. 

STEWED CALF’S HEAD. 

Light the copper-fire, and when the water in it I toils, 
ami the steam is very great, go down, and look right 
into the copper as long as you can. If you keep it up 
long enough, your cnlrs head will lie stewed to perfection. 
As it is presumed there will be no brains, we liave not 
mentioned then 1 . 

WHY8 AND WHENS. 


Kiihnp {reproving delinquent Page). “Wretched Bov! Who is it that 
SEES AND HEARS ALL WE DO, AND BEFORE WHOM ETEX / AM BUT AS A CRUSHED 
Worm l ' 

r<tge. “ The Missus, my Lord ! " 

14. 1880.- firt 79. p. 63.] 


(Jforck 11, im-W 4. p. lit.) IDy Thomat 

Why I* a pig In a parlour like a bodw on Ore * 
Because the sooner it's put out the better. 

When 1* a lady like a Trout ? 

When hIm* tak.n a FLY that brings her to the Bank. 
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Without doubt this Is one of the most successful cartoons Leech 
ever drew, and the most humorous portrait of Brougham, repre- 
senting him as a clown at Ast ley's, going up to SCENE IN 
the ring-master, the Duke of Wellington (as Mr. WESTMINSTER 
Widdicomb of Astley’s Amphitheatre), and saying, CIRCUS.** 
“Well, Mr. Wellington, is there anything I can run for to fetch 
— for to come — for to go— for to bring — for to take?” &c., &c. f 
&c. As Lord Brougham was suspected of undue complaisance 
towards the Duke, the neatness of the political allusion was 
received with extraordinary favour by the public. Anyone familiar 
with Lord Brougham’s history and appearance will realise how 
readily his features and manner lent themselves to caricature. 

Nor was Punch Lord Brougham’s only critic, as we see by this 
quotation from “The Times,” August 12, 1843 * — 

** The House of Lords on Thursday ami yesterday evening presented 
Lord Brougham in another of (hose peculiar eccentric attitudes in which 
he has so good-naturedly exhibited of late. On Thursday his Lordship 
surprised the House by suddenly assuming the post of Government . . . 

What is l-ord Brougham ? wc ask. Is he a Minister, or is he not ? . . . 

He is upon the borderland, in a kind of Ministerial twilight : dates dance 
before his eyes ; and one easy transposition makes all right. 

" Or is Lord Brougham really and truly an amphibious animal — half 
Minister and half not ? 

Mv son Jot* 

With one shoe off, and t ne shoe on. 


Is he occasionally allowed to put his nose through the Cabinet doors, or 
to look through the key-hole ? Is he admitted at times to sit under the 
table, and every now and then to emerge from the subterranean department 
and the collision of toes and heels, ami actually rear hi* chin above the 
polished mahogany ? There were reports very recently that he wanted 
very sadly to be — how shall we delicately express it ? — in some post of 
usefulness anyhow ; and would go through a good deal for a regular 
place. At pres-cnt he seems to regard himself as a kind of supernumerary 
loosely attached to the Ministerial van, to drag them along rough roads 
or up-hilt in unicorn fashion when occasion requires ; an extra engine 
pul on when the train is heavy. . . . Lord Brougham, touching upon the 
darker side, presented the House with an alarming picture of the progress 
of military disaffection [in Ireland], descending from the sergeant to the 
c jrporal, from the corporal to the private. Should agitation succeed in 
realising this, the country casts a suppliant look towards his Lordship. He 
has tried, and he ha* excelled In, most departments ; he is a lawyer, an 
orator, a statesman, a scholar, and, wc believe, a poet ; but he has not yet 
appeared as a military man. He must be this before he has done— that 
tender and refined sympathy with British sergeants must have its issue ; he 
has a call in this direction. Should the deserted army unhappily want his 
services, he must really tu;n recruiting sergeant ; amt we doubt not Itis 
persuasive* tongue will soon till up the thinned ranks ; and many a forsaken 
wife and forlorn and blubbering family will rue the hour when his Lordship 
first devoted his efforts to the cause.'' 
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A SCENE IN WESTMINSTER CIRCUS. 


[By John Luck.} 


Clown to the Ring {log.)— “Now. Mb. Wellington, is there anythin# I can run for to fetoh — for to oomo— for to 
#o— for to carry— for to brin#— for to take," See. Jux Jtc, 

t SiHtmbfr 2. 1843 - Tol. 5. p. »] 
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PuncA ut <t Y&urtt JtitH- 

{By Brimt.% 


Mr. Spielmann in his History of Punch gives the «the 
following interesting account of Mr. Briton Riviere’s FOOL ANO 
work for that journal : — FOLLY." 

“ Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A.. made hi* appearance in Punch in January, 1868. 

Few who have followed his career as painter would delect in him the 
inveterate humorist ; yet it was in that direction that his bent led him while 
he was still a boy. When at Oxford he bad amused himself of an evening 
with making humorous illustrations in pen-and-ink, and a book which lie 
then so drew was shown by him in 1868 to his friend, Mr. G. L. Craik, one 
of the partners in the house of Macmillans, and the husband of John Halifax, 
Gentlewoman. This book Mrs. Craik sent lo Mark Lemon, who invited the 
young graduate lo the Punch office, and adopting the grotesque illustration* 
to 1 Mucppi ' at once, gave him a sort of running commission to do inci- 
dental work, to which Mr. Riviere gladly responded by a total of the twenty- 
three cuts— chiefly of wild animal subjects— contributed by him through 
1868 and 1869. tiut directly his pictures began to make way, he dropped 
illustration, which had n.adc inroads upon his health and had permanently 
injured his left eye through the strain of the artificial light. So Mr. Riviere 
ceased his Punch connection, the proprietors, moreover, consenting to 
suppress those blocks which had not yet appeared, as the painter feared that 
they would do harm to himself professionally, and no particular good to the 
paper. Yet he has always expressed his pride that he should have been 
one of the outside ' Punch Staff,' and he has proved it by elaborating a cut 
which was published in 1869 in ‘ Punch's Derby Sporting Prophecy,' into 
his picture ‘Of a Fool and His Folly there is no End,' exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1890.” 


The social strata of Society are here clearly and precisely 
marked out and described for us, and though our knowledge to-day 
of most things is vastly in advance of the dark ages of ** the 
1841 1 Society has really changed but little ; it still has GEOLOGY OF 
its social strata, though some have now been a little SOCIETY." 
warped, and the lines between them are not perhaps quite so 
decisively defined as they used to be. 


It is difficult, in spite of the Geological Table given on the same 
page, to decide to what tank of life belongs the finely disposed 
gentleman of Leech’s picture. Judged by his 
behaviour and its results, he must pertain to the tribe 
of the u Bounders,” being a very complete specimen. 

From the amount and value of his household goods he is apparently 
a man of means : whatever he may be, the unfortunate little Polly 
will presumably have a fairly exciting existence. 


A FINE 

DISPOSITION." 
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THE FOOL AND HIS FOLLY. 


C*«i/. ». wan-m m. i >. sijj 


HR 

[Bn Briton BMrre, It. A.] 


[October Id, 1WL— tot. L p. 1.1?.] [B v John Oxen/urd] 

THE GEOLOGY OF SOCIETY. 

The stndy of Geology, in the narrow acceptation of the word, is confined to the 
investigation of the matorials which oom|*>so this terrestrial globe; — in its more 
extended signification, it relates, also, to the examination of the ditleront layers or 
strata of society, as they are to be met with in the world. 

Society is divided into three great strata, called High Life— Middle Life — and Low 
Life, fcach of these strata contains several classes, which have been ranged in the 
following order, descending from the highest to the lowest— that is, from the 
drawing room of St. James's to the cellar at St. Gile s. 

BT. JAMEB’B 5ER1 &-L 
Peojde wearing coronet*. 

People related to coronets. 

People having no coronet, but who expect to get one. 
People who talk of their grandfathers, and keep a 
carriage 

SECONDARY. 

( list re II -m/j Hti re If roup.) 

People who keep a carriage, but arc silent respecting 
their grandfathers. 

People who give dinners to the superior series. 

People who talk of the four per cents, and ore suspected 
of being mixed np in a grocery concern in the City. 

( (’lapham group.) 

People who “confess the Cape,” and say, that though 
Pa amuses himself in thedry-salter line in Fenchurch- 
street, he needn't do it if he didn't like. 

People who keep a shop “concern" ami a one-horse 
shay. and go to Ramsgate for three weeks in the 
dog-days, 
joplc who 
genteel wi 
occasions. 


Superior 

Class. 


Transition 

Class. 


Metamorphic 

Class. 


Primifirr 

formation. 


People who keen a “ eonoem, 
genteel with the 1* 


. but no shay, do the 

light (sorter in livery on solemn 


People known as “ shabby-genteel*," who prefer walk- 
ing to riding, and study Kidd's “ llow to live on a 
hundred a-ycur." 

INFERIOR SERIES. 

( Whitechapel group.) 

People who dine at one o'clock, and drink stoat out of 
the |>ewtcr, at the While Conduit Gardens. 

People who think Bluchers fashionable and ride in 
pleasure “ wans” to Richmond on Sundays in sum- 
mer. 

( St. (Sites'* group.) 

Tag rag and bob-tail in varieties. 


A FINE DISPOSITION. 
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Affectionate Husband. “Come, Polly— ir I .11/ a little irritable, it 's oyer ix a minute ! *. " 
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A Member of tie Aifint Club. 
{By Char 1/4 Kttne. ) 


George du Maurier became known to all the world as a writer 
of no little ability, but it is not usually a matter of 4 , VER g 
knowledge that with pen as well as with pencil he NONSENSIQUES.* 
contributed to Punch. It was in 1877 that 

4, Mr. du Maurier wrote his admirable 'Vers Nonsensique*,' " says Mr. 

Spiclmann, “and proved ihe literary talent which he afterwards displayed 
in so striking a maimer in his lecture on 'Social Satire ’ and in his novels. 

But. a* has already been pointed out in several other cases, he is not by any 
means alone in having used both pen and pencil in the paper. Thackeray 
is the principal example of the twin-talent ; but others, in various degrees, 
arc Cuthbcrt Bede, Watts Phillips, Thomas Hood (a single cut, and a 
wonderful one, too), Richard Doyle (a single contribution). John MacGregor, 
with Sir John Tcnniel, and Messrs. Alfred Thompson. Ashby-Sterry, \V, S. 

Gilbert, W. Ralston lone literary effort), J. Prieslman Atkinson, J. H. Roberts 
(one poem), Harry Fumiss la dramatic criticism), and Arthur A. Sykes. As 
a rule, however, artist ami author has kept strictly within his own field, 
although a bold experiment of a curious kind was once proposed. On that 
occasion the literary Staff had been complaining, with malicious frankness, 
that the drawings in a certain issue — (it is not necessary to particularise) — 
were not up to the mark. They were at once challenged by Ihe artists, who 
declared that they would strike — that they would do the text, and allow the 
literary men to do the pictures. The idea was seized upon ; the result, 
they thought, would be screamingly funny. But the Editor would not hear 
of it ; he imagined, not without reason, that the pubtic, who would be called 
upon (but would prohably decline) to pay, would not sec the point of the joke." 


41 What shall he have who ventures to parody Shakespeare?” 

A most unfortunate experience probably, for of all poets the” divine 
Williams” is the most difficult of whom to make fun. •« the 
H owever, our author on page 161 has done by no means POACHER S 
badly, and his verses are just as likely to have been GLEE," 
sung by a poaching sportsman as Shakespeare’s by outlawed 
gentlemen of the past. They were no realists in those days. 
Percival Leigh was one of the best Shakespcareans Punch ever had. 


OPPOSITION." 


Politics of any kind had better be avoided as subject-matter for 
conversation, unless the conversers are quite sure that they will 
agree upon whatever topic may crop up. General 
politics lead to arguments sufficiently heated to make 
the conversational atmosphere too warm, but the heat they 
generate is as nothing compared with that which accompanies a 
divergence of opinion uj>on a question of load politics. Of this 
fact Charles Keene makes very good fun, insinuating that even in 
so watery a subject as a “ gondola ” there may be latent fire. 
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VERS NONSENSIQUES A L'USAGE DES FAMILLES ANGLAISES. 

(Par Axatolb de Lestf-r-sooukre.) 



[Fp Oto. du ilaurlrr.'] 


IBv Oea. du 3[nuri/r.1 
II exist* une Espinstkre k Tours 
Un pen vite, et qui port* tou jours 
Un ulsteur peau-dc-phoque, 

Un chapeau bilicoque, 

Et des nlcTebocqueurs cr. velcurs. 
t J r./* 12. 1077.— rol 72. JB. 215. 


THE POACHER'S GLEE: 

[ Bv Frrdral LetghJ] 

What shall he have that kill’d the hare? 

Three months ; thut 's all - and found in fare 
Then send him home. 

Take no reproach the game to poach, 

Or empty ponds of carp and roach ; 

Though Ionia amPsquires abhor it, 

Yet they will pay you for it : 

To poach, to poods the game to jioach, 
la not a matter of reproach. 

[Oct 24. 1M4L- FM. 11. ji 176-] 


14 OPPOSITION.’* 

Firet Toim Councillor (who had recently been to Venice). u Now 

THAT WK ’v>: A PEOPLE’S 1'ARK, AND A LAKE IX IT, I SHOULD SUGGEST 
THAT HALF A DOZEN GONDOLAS MIGHT BE PURCHASED, AS THEY ’l> 
GIVE QUITE A " 

Second ditto (untravelled). m 0h, I don’t see the good or 

havin’ ANY MORE o’ THEM FOREIGN BlRIM ! Wk’vB PLENTY O’ DUCIS 
AN 1 GEESE ALREADY ! T ANY RATE A PAIR WOULD BE ENOUGH TO 
BREED FROM. As TO ’ALT A DOZF.N, I CONSIDER IT *D BE A WASTE o’ 

Public Money, an’ I ’ll oppose it Tooth and ” 

[They don't part friend*. 
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Throughout u The First Fifty Years of Punch ” both the authors 
and artists of that journal have found ample material for good- 
natured fun in the novel writers of the times. .. qur THREE- 
Thackeray’s “ Prize Novelists,” and Mr. Burnand’s VOLUME 
“ Mokeanna ” and M Strnpmore ” are notable examples KOVEL AT A 

by masters of the pen of the gentle art of parody, and GLANCE ’ 

on the opposite page we have a pretty piece of fooling by a master 
of the pencil. We all know that long-suffering heroine and that 
deep-dyed villain. They are not dead yet, for there are some 
people, both in and out of the pages of fiction, that ridicule can- 
not kill. Yet one would think that such fun as this would 
at any rate make a writer chary of using ancient and crusted 
phrases, which, if ever meaning anything, now mean worse than 
nothing. No longer, we would think, could a heroine sit with 
“a cloud hanging on her fair brow,” or anywhere else save 
round her neck of an evening ; no longer can she afford, if desirous 
of being taken seriously, to be seen “ tossing her head in the air,” 
or sweeping past the discomfited villain of the piece. Yes, the 
three-volume novel of the good old-fashioned sort is in more 
senses than one quite dead as literature, or at any rate those who 
read of the sorrows of Edwin and Angelina, of bold bad barons and 
ill-used ladies, will not boast of their occupation. It may not 
necessarily follow that because fun can be made of a particular 
class of writers their work should be wished a speedy death ; but 
in this case few can really desire that the class of writers of which 
fun is here made should prolong their existence. 

Novels have changed with the times, and it may be hoped for 
the better. But, however great the change and the advance may be, 
it is doubtful if ever a time will arrive when the novelist will give 
no opening to the satirist, and when the gentle parodist will be 
without food for his labours. At any rate the time is not yet ; there 
are writers of fiction — who dare name them ? — whose style might be 
chastened and whose popularity might be seriously affected by a 
judicious dose of parody. Such a dose is here prescribed by 
“ Dumb Crambo Junior.” 


Mr. r*n<h in BUikt. 
{By Cbarlei K/tnt.) 
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OUR THREE-VOLUME NOVEL AT A GLANCE. 


Lettuce fly ! ” he murmured. 


And rmshimr her slender 
Fingers within his — 


He threw himself at her Feet 


VOL. I.— She wit apart, a 
cloud hanging on her fair brow, 
and her sweet eye* downcast 


Flung herself out of the room, 
and duaipneared through one 
oi the doors. 


And tossing her hend in 
the air, 


She turned a little pole— 


" <k 6i=r^ ‘ 

VOL. II.— He was somewhat 
taken aback. 


0 round his teeth. 


Quickly recovering himself, 


Then, bending his brows, while 
a curious smile curled the 
comer of Iuk lip, 


And folding hk arms tightly 
across his chest — 


He leapt to bis feet, 


u The die is cast f " he hisssed, 
while his brow grew black a* 
night 


He crushed his hat deep over 
hk eyes, and sought the door. 


VOL. III.— In another second 
he found himself in the street 


ilk suit had been declined ! 


Ho liad drained the bitter 
cup to the dregs. 

for IKS.'.] 


And, in a foreign climb, ” Vanishes from these pages for 

evennore. 

(Fv rr}iitmn» if Pit mb Cr'iinba Jvniur.“] 
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A "Phtiffh" /{tad. 
{By Sir fohn TinrwVA) 


Sir John Tcnnicl’s humorous cartoon is Punch's happy comment 
on the purchase of the Khedive’s Suez Canal shares by «« mos£ in 
Lord Beaconstield’s Government, one of the most EGlTTOlll" 
successful investments ever made. “The Times,” in a leading 
article of November 27, 1875, made some comments which we 
cannot do better than quote : — 

“An act so prompt and opportune as the purchase of the Khedh'e's 
interest in the Suez Canal wilt gratify the country, not only on account of 
the ultimate material advantages promised, but because it gives assurance 
that we have a Government of spirit and initiative. Statesmen have their 
idiosyncrasies, and though both the late and the present Cabinet have been 
presided over by men of whom courage and a vigorous will are 
characteristics, yet wc cannot imagine the late Government taking such a 
resolution as the present. The courage of Mr. Gladstone was directed to the 
achievement, which had the first place in his thoughts— the renovation of 
our institutions by great domestic changes. In all that related to foreign 
affairs the Government which he inspired was reserved and inactive, as if 
foreign policy was another name for mischief making, and danger lay in the 
temptation which the dramatic events of the outer world offer to weak 
politicians and a thoughtless people. The courage of Mr. Disraeli has also 
been shown in home politics, for he believed in the Conservatism of the 
mass, and by infinite skill brought his followers and the nation at large to 
household suffrage. But the traditions of his Party and the present 
sentiment of the public do not permit any bold strokes of domestic policy. 

At the same time, the state of the Empire for which we have shed our blood 
and spent our treasure is such as to force upon us the consideration of our 
foreign relations. It is well that in this particular phase of our history we 
should have a Ministry in office to which the dealing with important 
subjects of foreign policy, and the forming of decisive resolutions, are more 
congenial than to the earnest champions of domestic reform, 

‘•The possible results of this national investment are so large and 
indefinite that it would be vain to speculate upon them, and yet they preient 
themselves persistently to the imagination. It is plain that wc acquire an 
interest in Egypt and its administration, which will compel the constant 
attention of the Queen's Government. Wc have purchased nearly half the 
shares of the Suez Canal. We are the largest proprietors, and it need not 
be said that the others will look to us for the management of the property, 
the protection of the common interests, and the maintenance of satisfactory 
relations with the local Government and with the other Powers of the 
world. . . . The possession of the Suez Canal is now a great political power 
which must be considered in all discussions of the Eastern question. . . . 

We have now an abiding stake in the security and welfare of Egypt.” 

This cartoon very aptly shows how the pages of u The First Fifty 
Years of Punch" reflect the general feeling on any important public 
transaction, and how valuable his pages are to the student of history. 
When this purchase was made known, it was generally felt that Mr. 
Disraeli had made a very clever, shrewd bargain, and this feeling has 
been confirmed as year by year the value of the shares and the im- 
portance of the influence accruing to their possessors have increased. 
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IBy Sir /» An TmnUi.) 

“MOSE IN EGITTO ! ! ! ” 

[&•"»«*» u. mis,- p„i m. p. «5.] 
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The Seedy have always been made gentle fun of by Punchy 
notably in the Songs, from which we quote a good •• SONGS OF 
example on the opposite page. We are told by THE SEEDY." 
Mr. Spiel man n 

“ Gilbert Abbott a Beckett'* popular 1 Song* of the Seedy,’ a series of 
eight poems, were published in this year in Punch , as well as * Songs of 
the Flowers'; and soon Ji is ' Ballads oi the Briefless ’ made a considerable 
stir in Punch's circle. A Beckett had been called to the Bar some time 
before, so that his ballads, as well as the articles from his hand which 
appeared— and, from time to time, continued — over the signature of ' Mr. 
Briefless, 1 had a touch of verisimilitude which went straight to the soft 
places in the heart* and imagination of the Great Unbriefed. ‘ Mr. Brief- 
less ' became an institution in the paper, as, in Other journals, Mr. O.P.Q. 
Philander Smiff, and again, in a lower social scale, Mr. Alfred Sloper, 
became recognised by a later generation. This unfortunate gentleman of 
the Bar— a gentleman always, in spite of his weakness of intellect and 
character— was shown in all the difficulties germane to hi* barren profes- 
sion, and in all the ludicrous situations that came natural to the man. Many 
of his quaint aphorisms are still remembered, such as that, elsewhere 
recorded — ‘As my laundress makes my bed, so 1 must lie upon it,’ and * The 
clerk brings down his master’s grey horsehair wig in sorrow to the Court.' 

Gitotrt a ltd/ J Baku/. Yet he was not without self-respect, not to say vanity, for on the occasion of 

a great political crisis, when the resignation of (he Ministry was impending, 

‘Mr. Briefless’ somewhat injudiciously left his retreat at Gravesend, and 
came up to London, in order to be on the spot should he be called upon (• 
form or to join the future Cabinet The only summons he received, however, 
was from his tailor, and, with the unfailing judgment and good sense that 
characterised him, he withdrew once more into the country. ' Mr. Briefless’ 
and * Mr. Dunup,' hi* friend, were creations that were at once recognised, 
and were welcomed during the fifteen years of their occasional appearance.” 

“ In it <43 his ' Punch’s Heathen Mythology ' followed Wills' chapters on 
the same subject, and in the following year his ' Comic Btackstone '—one of 
the cleverest burlesques of its kind in the language— served another purpose 
than to amibc his readers ; it forced him to study the Commentaries— for 
the first lime, it was facetiously said — and so made a better lawyer of him, 
and helped to fit him for the magisterial bench, to which he was soon to be 
summoned. His 'Comic Bradshaw* was another success, which Mr, 
Biirnand repeated and unproved upon years alter in his inimitable ‘ Out 
of Town.’ Mr. Arthur a Bcckctt, speaking of his father's work, tells me: 

* I remember on one occasion when my father had written a drama 
descriptive of the mysteries of Bradshaw, Leech, to whom it was sent for 
illustration, introduced a series of portraits of the author. Lemon, noticing 
this, suggested that the drama should end by the hero getting his head 
shaved, more clearly to understand the intricacies of railway traffic. My 
father adopted the suggestion, and Leech followed the “copy.*” 

“ Though his conversation was bright, he preferred to keep his witticisms 
for his public or private writings, as when, in sending in a pared ot 1 copy * 
lo Mark Lemon, he w;otc on the outside 

* Dear .Mark — 1 do herewith enclose 
Some “copy” bofh in verse and prose. 

*1% neither very bright nor terse — 

The verse is bad— the pr«)»e is worse. 

But you, of course, will read and check it. 

Yours ever, G. elect ra Beckett,' ” 

The poor and the seedy are always with us, and so is Mr. Punch. 
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SONGS OF THE SEEDY. 

,, .. No. XXI. 

Mug ... IMS.— I td. p. &] IByGilbtrt Jbbtfta Ik.krtt ] 

Bei.ikte not the talc ttat appearances tell. 

Nor trust in the glitter of jewels or gold ; 

Hut trust Die, dear Sue, there is many a swell 
Would be knock'd down for nothing by auction if sold. 

I bough the purse may Is* fill'd with tank notea by the scow. 

On tb ink not the ivuier the emblem of cash ; 

On the joor Bank of Fashion 'tis easy to draw,— 

Remember, sweet love, ttat the notes may Ik* Hash. 

1 ve watch d the vile tempter. I’ve seen him walk in 
To the shop where mosaic and tinsel abound ; 

Then I ve seen him emerge with a thundering pin, 

Made of nothing but brass with a stain jewel crown'd. 

Oh then I ve observed him look round with an air 
As if he would say w Don’t you think it will do J u 
1 he villain has ventured to smile on the fair— 

Oh let not surh villains look kindly on you ! 

Nay, come little Susy, don't look so sedate ; 

I know very well, cruel maid, what you mean : 

Ymi would say that though draw you would nut over-rate, 

, t A lover ought still to Ik* fit to lie seen. 

Then adieu, haughty Susan- av, sneer at my hat— 

Tis a gossamer— well— all ! you smile at inv shoes, 
rhry are strong eighUand-sixpennies— well, what of ttat? 

Sneer again, at my stout six-and-eightpenny Motut. 

Farewell ! — it is over ! I henceforth am mute. 

For ever, thou proud one, for ever we part ; 

I did not believe that in urging my suit. 

You thought of my dotlies and neglected mv heart. 

But oh, when the gift from the brass is all rubb’d 
r rom the trinkets of him thou preferred to me, 
l ou will think of the one thou hast cruelly *uubb d 
And the sight of a blouse stall lie nuidiiess to thee. 


PUNCH’S POLITICAL DICTIONARY. 

b/««r 20. lN<w- IV. to. ST7.J [ By JYrdval Leigh.] 

LincRTr. We can scarcely trust ourselves to define the meaning 
of this magnificent word which is derived from l.iUrttu, freedooL 
It is the air we breathe, and the urtiele for wliich melodramatic 
I heroes sometimes rant till their breath is exhausted. Liberty is a 
very and thing when genuine, but like every other good tiling, it is 
very bad when abused, and it is an article of which there is an 
enormous number of counterfeit*. It is generally puffed up by poli- 
tical qua* ks, as a remedy for every disease known to the Constitution. 
Kuril quack has, however, almost always a model rrcipt at his own, 
according to which Liberty must be concocted ; and one of the chief 
conditions attached to it is, ttat no one stall take tlie liberty of 
setting tin an opposition article. When t*eople daml not open their 
mouths during tlie French Revolution, wuen tlie prisons were full of 
victims ami tlie guillotine in constant use— it was all for the advance- 
ment of Liberty. Civil ami Religious Liberty, according to the notion 
of many who cry out for it, is no civility al'ali to anybody, and an 
utter abolition of all religion. Political liberty, in its largest sense is, 

| that all should be engaged in the business of government; so ttat 
1 , 'V' r y °" e '* wnimanding and no one obeying, Tike the regiment in 
whi« h there were no men, but ail officers. Tlie declaration of Ameri- 
■•an Independence assumes ttat all men are equal, and ttat they are 
all entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of taiipiness. Among the 
results of this theory arc Slavery, Lynch taw, and a disagreeable habit 
of making one another as uncomfortable as jsissible. Notwittatand- 
mg an tK-otaohal request from conventions sitting in public-house 
jsirlours, asking the fieople to throw off that invisible article, the 
yoke, arid trample those very inaccessible folks our tyrants, in the 
dust, we think we may say, without a clap-trap, that England is the 
land of Liberty. or at hu-t of as much litarty as it is convenient to 
the generality ttat individuals should be allowed to exercise. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

[January 29. WS.-VuL 2. p. 50.) [By X ark lx men.] 

“ How very hot you are," iw the roast bee( mid to the horse radish. 

" Mind your eye" as the thread said to the needle. 



Urru Captais or Vounmou (.horn no .. Wr Ctota ft™, j 
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The W* ell-baia need. 
(By Sir John Ten mil.) 


One can well imagine that George du Mauricr would have been 
almost seriously indignant at the proposed abolition of fables and 
fairy tales, and the substitution for them of the facts of ** a LITTLE 
science. At any rate the picture on the opposite page CHRISTMAS 
very well sums up the situation. This was by no means DREAM." 
du Maurier’s only nightmare picture, concerning which we will 
quote Mr. Spiel man n : — 

“ More than once Mr. du Mauricr has broken away from his light 
comedy nVr, aiul, besides giving vent to his fantastic power in his wonder- 
ful * Night-marcs,' has given us something with .serious thought, and, 
now and again, with tragedy in it — has ottered us, indeed, a taste of 
the deepest poetic quality that he has shown in his novels of ' Peter 
Ibbctson* and ‘Trilby.' You may sec a touch of it in Tcnnicl's great 
cartoon at the outbreak of hostilitie' between France and Germany, in which 
the great Napoleon stands waraingly in the path of the infatuated Emperor ; 
that was du Maurier's suggestion " 

And again : — 

“Professor Kuskiu, after declaring that the ‘terrific force* of Mr. du 
Maurier’s satire of character in face and figure consists in the absence 
of caricature, describes as ' cruelly true * the design * representing the 
London mechanic with his family when Mr. Todeson is asked to amuse “the 
dear creatures’* at Lady Clara’s garden tea’ ; and proclaims the artist more 
exemplary than cither John I»eech or John Tenniel fthe real founders of 
Punch, and by far the greatest of its illustrators both in force of art and 
range of thought ') ‘In the precision of the use of his means, and the subtle 
boldness to which he has educated the interpreter of his design.’ ” • 


Even more than his lovely child (often drawn from his little 
grandson), his superb youth, and his splendid gentleman, du 
Maurier's pretty woman is the |>edestal upon which he has erected 
his reputation — at least, so far as Punch is concerned. His pretty 
woman, he declares, is the granddaughter of Leech’s, and he 
beseeches the public to love her, paternally at least, as he does, 
“ for her grandmother’s sake.” 

One more quotation 

" In common with Keene and others, Mr. du Maurier has suffered from 
lime to time from printers' errors. One of the most curious, perhaps, is 
lhat in which three little boys are shown in a drawing playing upon a sofa, 
evidently very much in the way of their elder sister, who is receiving a 
visit from an admirer. The sister asks her brothers with pardonable point 
if they will not go and play downstairs. No. the oldest replies, Mamma 
has sent them up ‘ to play forfeits.* The iokc, utterly pointless as printed, 
becomes intelligible when it is explained that ‘forfeits* is an error for 
•propriety."* 


• M The Art ul England : The Fireside," AJio *e p ji tufra. 
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I By OWpi du Maurttr ] 


A LITTLE CHRISTMAS DREAM. 


Mr. L. Figuier, is the Therm which preceded iiw i R T RRW rtiRO Work ox tub World before tub Flood, ooxbemxs the 
Practicb or awakening tub Youthful Mind to Admiration my mean* ok Fablbh and Fairy Taler, and recommend*, in lied 

THEREOF, TUB STUDY OK THE NATURAL HjhTORT Of THE WORLD IN WHICH WE LITE. FlKKD BY THIS ADVICE, WE HAYS TRIED TUB 

Experiment on our Eldest, an imaginative Boy nr Six, We have cut orr hir "Cinderella * and him " Fuat in Booth,” 

AND INTRODUCED HIM TO HOME Or THE MOKB PEACEFUL FAUNA OP THE PrCADAMITK WORLD, AH THEY APPEAR HECTORED IN Ma. 

Figuikr’r Book. 

The poor Boy hab not had a decent Niqut'h Re-t ever hjnce! 

I Drttmbrr 38. 1868. - Vat. 56. p. 272.1 
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Mr. Spielmnnn in his History of Punch gives a •* ESSENCE 
capital account of the journal's connection with OF 
Parliament PARLIAMENT.” 



if. w. 

(/'W a by £1 [it £r Walery, 

IjJa 


u The Parliamentary phase of Punch i* (he one which has remained constant 
from the beginning of the paper. All else has been subject to change 
— the quality of its satire, the character of its literature, the intention of it* 
art, and (he class of its humour. Hut in his attendance upon Parliament 
Pun h has been persistent ly assiduous and consistently trank, licit Iter awed 
bv its majesty nor sickened by its follies. Parliament has always been 
regarded in his pages in the spirit of benevolent patronage and control, 
winch, though unquestionably pedagogic, has always been just and 
sympathetic in tone. It was in order to continue the chain forged by Shirley 
brooks and Tom Taylor in their ‘Essence of Parliament. 1 without the 
dropping of a link, that Mr. Bumand's fir.M Staff appointment was made 
with a view' to tilling the place that had been left vacant by Tom Taylor's 
death. His attention, like that of many others, had long been attracted to 
the brilliant weekly articles in ‘The Observer.' entitled ‘From the Cross 
Benches —papers that dealt with the week's Parliamentary proceedings 
with singular cleverness, humour, and originality — and at the proper 
moment he sought imt the author of Client, Sir. Henry \V, Lucy, of ‘The 
Daily News.' 

“ Mr. Lucy had already graduated a> the Pepys of Parliament ; for he 
had been known in gallery and lobby of the House for the past ten years, 
and was acting as chief of the Parliamentary Staff for his paper. He was. 
therefore, considered particularly well fitted for the new post on Punch, and 
he readily accepted the invitation. His first contribution was a soil of 
prospectus of Toby's Diary, which was published on January 8, itWt 
Thenceforward Mr. Lucy became known as 'Toby, Bt.lv ; and when a 
puzzled Member of Parliament, familiar w*’th his face, would occasionally 
ask him in the lobby, 4 Hy the way. where arc you member for ?' he would 
answer 1 Barks’ and pass on. It is not uncommon to find unregencralc 
members taking to themselves the credit of the witticisms which Toby puts 
into their mouths ; so that there is perhaps excuse for the biographer of 
Lord Sherbrooke l Robert Lowe), who aitrihutcd to his subject the capital 
exclamation with which Mr. Lucy endowed him. When he saw a deaf 
member gel his ear-trumpet into position in order to listen to a tedious 
orator, he remarked (according to Toby) : * What a pity it is to sec a man 
tlm» wasting his natural advantages t ’ And Lowe has had the credit of it 
ever since. 

“No one in the House knows its members so well as Mr. Lucy ; no one 
out of it is so well acquainted with its procedure ; and when for a short 
time he reluctantly filled the editorial chair of ‘The Daily News.* he was 
unhappy till he got back to Toby's ‘kennel’ in the gallery of the House of 
Commons." 

The contribution by which Shirley Brooks will certainly Ik* 
best and most gratefully remembered is his “ Essence of Parlia- 
ment ” — a work which was entirely his own conception, and 
which was continued for twenty years from week to week while 
Parliament was sitting, with cleverness, refinement, truth, and 
humour that are invaluable to the historian and delightful to the 
general reader. 
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[By Ihirry Furwn] 


Henry W Lint} 

llouis of Common s, HVr/«e*/oy. New Scmioii opens) to-morrow ; 
old one seems to have cloned only vfcsterday. Time corning when we 
shall refuse to make two bites at cherry, and, meeting on 1st of Janu- 
ary, shall adjourn on Christmas Kve, as we did lost venr. Found 
Old Mokalitt here taking Ia»t glance round before battle begins. 
Looks plump and ]»lea.san! Has laid in new stock of copybook 
headings, a few milled from foreign languages. 

“ A uttle more flowery some of them,” lu* said, affectionately turning 
over leaves) of stout note-lioolc, “ hut l fancy they’ll tit in." 

“ Heard you were not coming back." I said. “Reported tliat you 
were going a step higher to consort with the Huron* of England.” 

“ Well, if you listen attentively you mnv hear a good deal of me 
that is not actually consonant with truth, {fever was any foundation 
for this jurticulnr fahlc. fUttfl M \n dCMIl the ftnwi* until they 
wmi me out" 

Glad to hear this. Oi.n Morality not as hrilliant as I>izzr, nor as 
eloquent as Glaiwto.nk. But everybody likes him, and wishes him 
luck in the new Sewnon. 

Bruineu done . — Going to begin. 


[February Zt. 18»». -F«i/ W. * 
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Tk< O'r.j: Af.,* Sm,Uu 
i&f Lkun.s AV< tu,) 


During the first fifty years of his career, Mr. Punch's comments with 
pen and pencil on French politics have not always been accepted by 
France with a good grace, but even the most sensitive „ ..... . _ 

Frenchman could not but smile at and admit the truth of 
Sir John Tcnniel’s drawing of Madame La France studying her 
Phrygian cap of liberty, and asking herself ii it were not time for a 
change, and, if so, “ What Next ? ” When this cartoon appeared 
France and Europe were agitated by the question as to whether 
or not General Boulanger would overturn the Republic, and, if he 
did so, what lie would substitute for it. That Punch did not lake 
a too serious view of the situation is shown by two quotations 
from u The Times,” the first before, the second after the election, 


at which the General’s decline and fall began : — 

“ In France there is a general tccling that important events are preparing, 
and that they will be developed no long time after next Sunday's election. 
Kvcry one believes that General Boulanger will m<Kre than repeal in the 
Xord his triumph of the Dordogne. There he was not formally a candidate, 
though, of course, his committee was not inactive ; hut in the Nord the 
contest is being waged on the most approved principles, though General 
Boulanger himself is not personally canvassing. He has the tact to know 
that a future Dictator must not make himself too common. He will prance 
about cna fine horse, and write Imperial lescripls ; but for the fighting work 
of politics he must be replaced by M. I-iguerrc and other clever henchmen, 
good organisers and good speakers. His programme is about as vague as 
might be expected from a man who is supported by the Honapartists and by 
Henri Kochcfoil. It is a purely critical programme. * The present state of 
things is intolerable ; let us mend or end it ! ’ General Roulangct appeals, 
in fact, to the va»t body of the dissatisfied ; to those who have to complain 
of the wasteful finance, the jobbery, the mismanagement of successive 
Opportunist Ministries ; and also — and here is the chief danger to be feared 
from his success — to those who look forward to a great war, and wish to give 
power to a capable and reforming soldier." tApril 12, iM£ 8 .) 

Then again on August 2 , 1888 : — 

“Meantime Paris is in full enjoyment of its Exhibition, of a season of high 
prices, swarming provincials, and abundant foreigners. To these the capital 
of civilisation is rejoicing to show * hospitality ’ — at thirty francs per bed per 
ntght. One must not be loo severe, however, on the little weaknesses of our 
neighbours. If they like to call the very expensive entertainments which 
they offer to foreigners by the name of hospitality, one must be content to 
put it down to national character. ... It is but another instance of the 
inveterate love of France for display, for a momentary gratification of the 
national vanity, and for attracting the attention of the world. That is why 
General Boulanger reflects them so wetl and is for the moment so popular. 
Perhaps the check of Sunday means that he is already feeling his country's 
fickleness. He has been out of sight, an exile, for a few months, and Paris 
has got a rival attraction in the Shah." 

The Republic is not yet beyond attack, and there are still pre- 
tenders to the throne of France ; and again and again as trouble 
arises, the question comes up, “ What next ? ” 
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I By Sir John Tennkl] 


WHAT NEXT? 


[April 14 , 1888 .- VoL 64 , p. 175 .) 
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Whatever may be the cause of distress the Briton can never tie 
without a safety valve for his feelings, and the hospitable pages of 
“ The Times ” are open to him to ventilate his „ TIME- 
grievance, if only it be just. So, too, in Punch many a HONOURED 
Comic discomfort has been made the subject of comic BRITISH 

complaint. The French in one way or another have THREAT." 

ever been food for jests to die writers and artists of “The First 
Fifty Years of Punch ” : one generation after another of “ jokers " 
have poked fun at Moosoo— one generation after another, for 
faithful as is the Public to Mr. Punch, so are those who contribute 
to his pages, as the very interesting Tree on page 176 shows at 
a glance. In fact, the workers for Punch seem to be not only 
kindred spirits, but kindred often by birth. 

Leech loved to watch the sons of his colleague, Gilbert Abbott 
a Beckett — both of them in due time called to the Table — and to 
base upon the mischievous adventures and the characteristic 
invention of the young pi .kies many a laughable drawing. They 
were the originals of the boys who, with a ten-and-sixpenny box of 
tools and a sufficiency of nails, in the absence of the parents, put 
the furniture of the house in a state of thorough repair ! ! And 
from a skating experience of one of them — Mr. Arthur W. a 
Beckett — comes the suggestion for that well-known design of a 
youth at the mercy of a skate-tout at the ice-edge. “ Look out ! ” he 
cries ; “ you are running the gimlet into my heel ! ” “ Never mind, 
sir,” responds the man, persuasively ; “ belter 'are 'em on Jinn !"* 

Similarly, towards Irishmen and Frenchmen Punch has showed 
the same hearty prejudice, not untinged, perhaps, with patriotism ; 
and of that Thackeray was led to write : “ We trace in his work 
a prejudice against the Hebrew nation, against the natives ol an 
island much celebrated for its verdure and its wrongs. These are 
lamentable prejudices, indeed ; but what man is without his own ? ” 

Yet they were honestly entertained, and are as honestly enter- 
tained by the British public, of whom Mr. Punch is a faithful and 
truthful spokesman, as we hope, and in fact know, he ever will lie. 
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, [Du Chat. Keene J 

A FORTIORI. 


Ticket Collector. “Now, then, make Haste! Where's tour Ticket?” 

Bandsman (rtfrenhetl). “Au've Lo»t it!” 

Ticket Collector. “Nonsense! Feel is tour Pockets. Ye cannot nsv Lost it I” 
Bandsman. “Aw cannot T ! Why, Man, au ’te lost the Bio D It I'll ! " 

[January 21. 187L— VoL 60. p. SO.) 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE LONDON 
MEDICAL STUDENT. 

[.Vbr. 20. 1811.- Flit t p. 22SV] [By Albert Smith.) 

8.-OF THE EXAMINATION AT APOTHECARIES’ HALL. 

H E lost task that devolves upon 
our student before he goes up to 
tin* Hall is to hunt up his testi- 
monials of attendance to lectures 
and good moral conduct in his 
apprenticeship, together with his 
mrochial certificate of age and 
baptism. The first of these is 
the chief point to obtain ; the 
two last he generally writes him- 
self, in the style best consonant 
with his own feelings and the 
date of his indenture. His 
“morality ticket" is as fol- 
lows : — 

"I hereby certify, that during tKe ^period Mr. Joseph Muff served 
his time with me he especially recommended himself to my notice 
by his studious and attentive habits, highly moral and genilemanly 
conduct, and excellent disposition. He always availed himself of 
every opportunity to improve his professional knowledge." 

(Signed) 

According to the name on the indenture. 
The certificate of attendance upon lectures is only obtained in it» 
most approved state by much clever manoeuvring. It is important 


i to bear in mind that a lecturer should never be asked whilst he is 
loitering about the acliool for Ids signature of the student's diligence. 
He mar then liave time to recollect his ignorance of his pupil s face 
at his discourses. He should always he caught flying — either imme- 
diately before or after his lecture— in order that the whole business 
may lie too hurried to admit of investigation. In the s|«ce left for 
the degree of attention which the student lias diown, it is better that 
he sulwcrilNi* nothing at all tlian an indifferent rejiort ; because, in the 
former case, the student can till it up to Ids own satisfaction. He 
iLMtallv prefers the phrase—** with unremitting diligence." 

And having arrived at this important section of our Physiology, it 
lielmve* us to publish, for the lamelit of medical students in general, 
und those about to go up in particular, the following 

CODE OF INSTRUCTIONS 

TO BE OBSERVED BY THOSE PREPARING TOR EXAMINATION AT 
TIIK HALL. 

1. Previously to going up, take some pills and get your hair cut 
This not only’ clears your faculties, but improves your ap|warance. 
The Court of Examiners dislike long hair. 

*2. Do not drink too much stout before you go in, with the idea tluit 
I it will give you pluck. It renders you very valiant for half au hour 
and then muddles your notions with indescribable confusion. 

3. Having arrived at the Hall, out your rings ami chains in your 
|>orket, and, if practicable, publish a jiair of sjwcUicles. This will 
endow you with a grave look. 

4. On taking your place at the table, if you wish to gain time, 
feign to be intensely frightened. One of the examiner* will then riae 
to give you a tumbler of water, which you may, with good effect, 
rattle tremulously against your teeth when drinking. Thu may pos- 
sibly lead than to excuse bad answers on the score of extreme nervous 
trepidation. 
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Albert Smith’s '‘Ascent of Mount Blanc” is better known 
perhaps now than his contributions to Punch , clever as 
these were, and many of them very amusing : — 


** PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE LONDON 
MEDICAL 
STUDENT.” 


'* Smith's connection with Punch was through his engagement tor the 

• Cosmorama,* on which LandelU and I-ast committed infanticide at the 
starting of Punch," SO we arc toki by M r. Spichnann in his History. “He 
sent his lirst paper from his temporary rooms at Chertsey ; it was the 
burlesque, ’ Transaction* and Yearly Report of the Hookham-cum-Snivcy 
Literary, Scientific, and Mechanics' Institute ' (September 12, 1841). This 
was succeeded in the following month with the opening of his * Physiology 
of the London Medical Student,’ which was rather laughable in itself, while 
displaying a wonderful intimacy with the rough and noisy world with 
which it dealt. The idea, however, had already been sketched by Pcrcival 
Leigh In 1 The Heads of the People.' Smith was now living at 14, Pcrcy- 
strcct, Tottenham Court-road, in an utipalaltal lodging, where he nominally 
carried on the profession of surgeon -dentist ; but his best energies were 
thrown intolm literary work, and there is no doubt that that work was lo 
the taste of the Punch readers. Mr. Walton Henning has told me how his 
father, A. S. Henning, calling upon Smith concerning his work, found him 
like a typical Bob Sawyer, with his heels upon the table, playing lire cornet 
a* a grand finale to his breakfast. Then he would don his French work- 
man s blnitee and scribble for dear life. The * Physiology of London 
Evening Parties.’ which was originally written by him in 1830 for the 

• Literary World,’ was illustrated by Newman, who was slill a far more 
important man on Punch than Leech ; and the series was followed by 
4 Curiosities of Medical Experiences,’ the less successful ‘side-scenes of Every- 
day Society,' and ‘Physiology of a London Idler '—which, taken together, 
were voted the most entertaining descriptions of social life that Punch was 
puhlixhing, even at a lime when Punch was declared to be vastly enter- 
taining. Verse, epigram, jokelets, and articles on current events came from 
Albert Smith's lien before the strained relations between the parties and 
the irresistible hostility of Jerrold bore him down . . . and on January 7, 
1844, his last contribution appeared — ' Important and Telegraphic.'" 

It was after Smith’s retirement from Punch that, in conjunction 


with A. B. Reach, he started “ The Man in the Moon,” with the 
express purpose of making himself obnoxious to Punch in general 
and Jerrold in particular, in which laudable desire he in part, at 
least, succeeded ; while at the same time he turned his attention 
to the publishers by bringing out a little Christmas volume entitled 
“A Bowl of Punch ” in which he included many of his shorter Punch 
pieces. But in time all bitterness disappeared; Albert the Great, 
as Smith was called, had “ discovered ” Mont Blanc and Chamonix, 



and peace prevailed, though to the end he had no further access 
to Punch's pages. 

This “ entertainment,” with pictures, songs, and jokes, was fot 
many years most popular, not only with Londoners, but with 
country cousins up for a holiday, and deservedly s#, for it was 
really an entertainment. 
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5. Should things appear to be going against you, get up a hectic 
cough, winch is cosily imitated, and look acutely miserable, which you 
will probably do witiiout trying. 

0. Endeavour to amuiiie an off-hand manner of answering ; and 
when you have stated any patliolugiml fuel — nglit or wrong — stick 
to it ; if they want a case for example, invent one, “ that happened 
wheu you were an apprentice in tlie country.” This assumed eon- 
tulence will sometimes bother them. We knew a student who once 
swore at the Hall that he gave opium in a case of concussion of tlie 
brain, and that the patient never required anything else. It was 
true— he never did. 

7. Should you lie fortunate enough to paw, go to your hospital next 
dav and report your examination, describing it as the most extra- 
ordinary ordeal of deep-searching questions ever undergone. This 
will make the professors think well of you, and tlie new men deem 
you little less than a mental Colossus. Say, also, “you were compli- 
mented by the Court.” This advice is, however, scarcely necessary, 
its we never knew a student pass who was not thus honoiued— accord- 
ing to his own account. 


All tilings being arranged to his satisfaction, he deposits his jmiiers 
under the care of Mr. Saver, and passes the interval before the fatal 
day much in tlie same state of mind as a condemned criminal. At 
last Thursday arrives, and at a quarter to four, any person who takes 
tiie trouble to station himself at the corner of Union-street will see 
various groups of three and four young men wending their way 
towards tlie portals of Apothecaries’ Hall, consisting of students 
about to be examined. Accompanied by friends who come down with 
them to keep up their spirits. They approach the door, and shake 
hands as they give and receive wishes of success. The wicket closes 
on the candidates, and their friends adjourn to the “ Retail Establish- 
ment” opposite, to go the odd man and pledge their anxious com- 
panions in dissector s diet-drink — vulgo, half-and-half. 

Leaving them to their libations, we follow our old friend Mr. Jo- 
seph Muff. He crosses tlie paved court-yard with the air of a man 


who luui lost tuilf-A-crown and found a halfpenny ; anil through the 
windows sees tlie assistants dispensing plums, pepper, and prescrip- 
tions, witli provoking indifference. Turning to tlie left, he ascends a 
solemn-looking staircase, adorned with severe black figure* in niches, 
who sup|Kirt lamps. On the top of tlie staircase he enters a room 
wherein tlie }ttrtnere of liis misery are collected. It is a long narrow 
apartment, commonly known as “ tlie funking-room,” ornamented 
with a savage-looking fireplace at one end, and u huge surly cheat at 
tlie other; with gloomy pnun against tlie walls, containing dry 
mouldy hooka in harsh, repulsive bindings. The windows look into 
the court ; and the glass is scored by diamond rings, and the shatters 
lencilled with name* and sentences, wlihrh Mr. Muff regards with 
celings similar to those lie would experience in contemplating tlie in- 
scriptions on the walls of a condemned cell. The very chairs in the 
room look overbearing and unpleasant ; and the whole locality is in- 
vested with an overalnshness of unanswerable questions and intricate 
botheration. Some of tlie students are marching up and down the 
room in feverish restlessness ; others, arm in arm, aie worrying each 
other to death witli questions ; and the rest are grinding away to the 
last minute at a manual, or trying to write minute atomic numbers on 
tlieir thumb-nail. 

The dock strikes live, and Mr. Sayer enters the room, exclaiming 
—“Mr. Maiding, Mr. Jones, Mr. Saxby, and Mr. Collin*. Tlie four 
depart to the diamber of examination, where the medical inquisition 
awaits tliem, with every specie* of mental torture to htcw their brains 
instead of their thumb*, and rack tlieir intellects instead of their limbs, 
— the chair on which the unfortunate student is placed being far more 
uneasy tlian the tightest fitting “ Scavenger’s daughter” in the Tower 
of London. After an anxious hour, Mr. Jones returns, witli a light 
IsHinding step to a joyous extcmjxirc air of his own compowiug : he 
lias passed. In anothrr twenty minutes Mr. Saxby walks fierceJy 
in, call* for his hat, condemns the examiners ml inferos, swears he shall 
cut the profession, and marches away. He lias been plucked; and 
Mr. Muff, who stands sixth on the list, b called on to make his appear- 
ance ix’fore the awful tribunoL 



[ Du Gev. du Mauritr .] 

A WHISPERED APPEAL. 


“ Mamma 1 lluu I DON'T Boo lb hw art more ! It hub the Room k Dire !" 

I March «, IKl-l’tJ K. p KLj 
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Monogram on the * Punch " Tabic 
curved by Mr. BnrnanJ sr hen he became 
Editor. 


The cartoon on the opposite page pictures clearly the feeling of 
the country when the public learned that our troops had 
been shot down by opponents whom the thoughtless ** the SCHOOL 
had looked on as a “ lot of farmers.” Farmers they OF 

were and are, but also dangerous foemen in the field. MUSKETRY." 

We may, however, fittingly quote a passage from “ The Times ” 
article of April 21, 1881, on “ Shooting in the Infantry ” : — 

“ Many controversies have been raised by the great wars which have since 
ld66 caused a revival of military art. The comparative power of artillery 
and infantry fire, the best method of attacking a position, the tactics of 
attack and defence, and the protection of troops in the held, are all 
questions still open to argument. But there arc no two opinions as to the 
vast increase which has lately taken place in the power of the infantry rillc 
when well used, or the fact that whatever be the relative positions of the 
three arms, the final decision of battles must rest with the infantry. 
Artillery may prepare the way by crushing the masses of the enemy, and 
ought to assist in the final struggle, more than is generally recognised by 
the English system of tactics. Cavalry may protect at first, use oppor- 
tunities during the action for hampering and confusing the enemy, and join 
in the final ci.arge. But only infantry can at the critical moment drive the 
enemy from his position, put him to rout, and occupy the ground left free 
bv his retreat. It is, moreover, agreed that this important work must be 
cfiicfly done by fire. The vast increase of power occasioned by extended 
range and rapidity of shooting has had no corresponding increase in the power 
01 the bayonet, and the progress of rifle-fire may be expected to continue 
while the use of the bayonet remains stationary. But, in order to develop 
the value of the rifle to its fullest extent, it is necessary that the individual 
soldier should be a marksman. A thousand arguments might be arrayed in 
support of this assertion, but none of them would have the force of the 
practical example given latelv in South Africa, where our soldiers were 
literally overpowered and their courage quelled solely by the superior 
shooting of the Boers. All the accounts of the engagements there show that 
hand-to-hand fighting was impossible, simply because the men could not 
advance to close quarters with their enemy and live. Yet when the Boers 
attacked the English position on Maiuba Hill, the fire of our infantry was so 
little effective, that the enemy were able to assemble gradually in large masses, 
and finally carry the position by assault, because, even in defence, the men 
could not use tho bayonet in face of the accurate fire of the Boers. The same 
lesson was given to all armies in the late Bulgarian campaign. The British 
soldier is the most expensive in the world, and there are few of his kind. He 
is carefully preserved in health and sickness, he is carried thousands of miles 
to the work which he has to do ; and yet when he has arrived at the end of 
his training and his journey, he is found to fail simply because he is not expert 
in the use of his weapon. He is perpetually drilled to movements which arc 
never made in dose proximity to an enemy. The polish of his buttons and 
his arms is the object of intense solicitude by day and night, but he does 
not learn to shoot well. Can it be possible that this is right or satisfactory ? 

History repeats itself in this connection to a certain extent, and 
one cannot but think that Mr. Punch's cartoon was not only a 
lesson for that time but for later days, and that, like Cassandra, he 
prophesied to deaf ears. 
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THE SCHOOL OF MUSKETRY. 


[By John TmnlfH 


Bobs (to F.-M. H.R.H. tue Commanderin-Cuiek). -I SAY, HOOK ! YOU DON'T HAPPEN TO WANT A PRACTICAL 

♦MUSKETRY INSTRUCTOR/ DO YOU?" 

:3I>VI 7, 188L- FW. 80. p. 21LJ 
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to think more about their frocks and ribbons than about shrimping nets and fortifications of sand. 
The English do these things better in France. 
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On TUEUt VAT BACK I'EOM THEIR LAST SHRIMPING EXPEDITION, THE BrOVNM SADLY REELECT TUAT To-MORRoW THEY RETURN TO BlOOMNBURY AND— LKxJONS ! 
[OctoUr l }m-rot T9, p UH.] 
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PUBLISHERS’ A.NXOLNCEMEMS. 


FOR ONLY ONE GUINEA IN CASH. 


“‘©he First Fifty years of 


Punch’: 1841-1891 




THE CONSECUTIVE NUMBERS OF “PUNCH” 

As they were first issued, WITHOUT ALTERATION OR ABRIDGMENT, 

25 QUADRUPLE VOLUMES, containing over 30,000 full-size “ Punch " Folios, 

Printed by the Proprietors of PUNCH, from their Original Plates, 


and supplied EXCLUSIVELY by 


®fte 





AT ABOUT HALF PRICE. 

To which is added a Twenty-Sixth Volume, consisting of 

" THE HISTORY OF PUNCH ” by M. H. SPIELMANN, 

AS IX VALUABLE KEY TO “PUNCH’': 

the large paper edition, enriched with numerous portraits* facsimiles of autographs, and other 

curiosities of literature. 



■■■• TflK set contains one humbl'd of the 44 PUNCH 1 ' half-yearly volumes, four of these being bound 
I ,\ J together to form each of the twenty-five quadruple volumes. To these twenty-five volumes The 
Times lias added a twenty-sixth volume consisting of the “ History of Punch,” by M. H. Spieltmuin. 
In itself a most interesting work, and of peculiar value to jjnHsesaors of files of 44 PUNCH.” 

These twenty-six volumes are now offered by The Times for a preliminary payment of one 
guinea, to be followed by monthly {mytnents of one guiuea each. If it were still possible 
(which it is not) to obtain from the publishers of “ PUNCH ” a set of the first fifty years files, 
their price (at the rate at which they were sold until they were out of print) would Is* 
10s. OJd. The large paper edition of the •• History of Punch” has lieen sold through the 
ordinary channels, at a catalogue price of two guineas a copy. 'Hie large paper edition now offered by The Times 
will be of the same size, printed upon as good jiaper, and will contain all the original illustrations, suppress^! 
designs, portraits, facsimiles of autographs, and other curiosities of literature. The regular price of the work, twe 
guineas, must, therefore, in fairness I** added to the £2"> Ills, tljrd., which the 25 quadruple volumes of “ PUNCH" 
would have cost at their regular price. This gives a total of £28 Is. ib*,d. as the established market price of the 
20 volumes which The Times now offers at about HALF PRICE. 


<)KI>KU PoitM.H may .a* obtained upon application to the MASACER of THE TIMES. 

SPECIMEN Volumes in the various styles of binding may Ik* examined, and orders booked, at the Office of THE 
Times (entrance in Queen Victoria Street), at the Office of •• Punch,” 8i>, Fleet Street, or at Messrs. Chappell 4 
Co.’s, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 50, New Hotul Street. 
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The Mammikk, Thk Time*, Pkintino H.iu*r Squam, Lhximi* KC. 


is a remarkably 
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THESE PRICES 
INCLUDE THE 
28th VOL : 
“THE HISTORY 
OF PUNCH, * 
BOUND TO 
MATCH 
THE OTHER 
VOLUMES. 


An ORDER FORM for MONTHLY PA YHc itTfl _m ■_ ■ _ -- 

ATWCNT8 will ba found on the oth«r tide of tbit leaf. 



"PUNCH" IN THE SPECIAL BOOKCASE : THE RED AMD GOLD HALF-MOMOCCO BlMOIMQ. 


THE “PUNCH” BOOKCASE. 

A numl>er of Special Bookcase-* for PitM’h have I icon manufactured, and will l»e supplied to purchasers of “The First Fifty ^ cars 
of Punch.' ” at much less than the ordinary price for so substantial a piece of furniture. 

The Piturh Bookcase (which is shown in the illustration on this page) is about 62 inches in height, 3*1 inches in w’idth, ami 1—4 
inches in depth. It is made of dark quartered oak. and it is intended to stand either against a wall or across a corner of u room. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



:T® CENTURY ? 

DICTIONARY 


a " ISSUED 


T HE CENTURY DICTIONARY, issued by THE TIMES, 
consists of eight volume 1 2J inches in hnight, 9 inches in 
depth, and 2| inches in breadth. It enumeratss about 
225.000 words, over 500.000 distinct definitions, and over 2)00,000 
quotations. More than 7.000 illustrations appear on the 7,000 
large quarto page*. The editor, Professor William Dwight 
Whitney, was assisted by a staff 

of 500 specialists in various . 

fields of knowledge. - y-. , . 

It is the first adequate die- An Opinion 

tionary of the English language, * ^ K( 

because it is the first diction. try I 

in which Ihu whole body of ' • Rt. Hon. J. 

English words, past and present, 

can Ikj found. P C * iU L *’ LLD *’ 

It give, uvury farm of spelling, m Pi-vri-u 

and every variety of uwgo, j A ill', v L.M ui 

whether old or now. oltsolelll or “ niaxteipU’Ce <)j COHtl 
academic, technical or colloquial: .• /■ ■. 1*ii 

the Engikh „f Amenta, Au„- "«*“» oj it Jills VIC 

tralb, India, and South Africa, “ tilt' CIlVl' bestowed to 

as well as of the British Islands; u • / <• , ■ 

worda, too. belonging to the ‘ “ « r rCC l ,i > 

local dialects of all parts of “ ll'Ilicll I fold IHOXt II 

England ; all words ttiat hare 

found their way into any form : ( StfJlU 

of English speech. * 

The CENTURY DICTION- -/ 

ARY contains words which 

were unknown a few months ago, 

words coined to describe new processes, new appliances, new 


An Opinion . . . 

ROM TIIE 

Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, 

P.C., I U LL.D., K.R.S., M.P. 

“ The Centdby Dictionary’ is a 
“ masterpiece of condensation. An exami- 
“ nation of it Jills me with a strain/ sense of 
“ the care bestowed to ensure accuracy. It 
“ is a work of exceptional ralue and utility. 
“ which / jiud most helpful in many ways." 

( Signed ) 

■JAMES 1UIYCE. 


philological industry of the age" ; the Standard speaks of it as 
** a comprehensive dictionary of the English language adapted to 
the requirements of every form of literary expression " ; the 
Spectator says that it is “ more complete and full than anything 
ever before attempted " ; the Athenmtm describes it as “ far and 
away the largest and best general and Encyclopedic Dictionary of 
the English language," and says 

that 44 tho exquisite taste and 

delicacy of the illustrations arc 
( I a very important feature r*f the 

work”: the Birmimdutm /hi tig 
M THE ... 

Pmt de*cril>e« it as “ a stapen- 

LMES BRYCE. dous magazine of information 
* on all matters that can engage 
b.R.B,, M.P, tho human intellect"; the 

■p. • I Graphic speaks of it as “a 

1 JICTIOXARY IS (l magnificent book " ; the ///im- 
It sat ion. An 1‘xunti- (rate*/ Loudon Net** cha r acterise s 

*.» . j* it as " a work of genius": the 

with a strain/ sense of j /w Mys u „ 

ensure accnmci/. It -aiUndard reference Wk for 
* i j .•**, the student, the artist, the 

Hidl KltUC (IH(1 utility , I litterateur, the man of business, 
•Ip fill ilt many ways." and the un* of «mm». and for 

all who wish to have at hand a 
|j : convenient book of universal 

information " ; the Scotsman! 

AMES It/IYCE. that 44 it will be welcome 

whuruver the English language 


were unknown a few months ago, is read, written, or spoken"; 

words coined to describe new processes, new appliances, now the Bradford Ohtrrrer speaks of it as 44 by far the most copious 
theories : it is the only word-book to which the omnivorous 1 dictionary of the English language in existence ; the Sheffield 
reader may turn with absolute confidence. htdr/tendrut nays that it is " an adornment to any library " : the 

It was impossible for the specialists who collaborated upon the S/tcaker says that “it may be safely recommended to buyers as far 
CENTURY' DICTIONARY to make their definitions satisfactory and away the best book of its class in the market." 
without in some measure departing from the traditions of the old- | There are ten times as many sciences and ten times as many art' 
fashioned lexicographers, and entering the field which had been ! and trades as were known two hundred years ago, each equipped 
occupied by the encyclopaedias. with a vocabulary of its own. A special dictionary for each of 

A full definition of such a word as “ brain," or ‘* ship," or 41 elec- these, though useful to him who follows one science or trade 
tricity.” is, inevitably, a condensed encyclopaedic article, and by exclusively, would involve a small library for the general reader 
force of its tin •roughness as a lexicon, the CENTURY DIC- For his purpose it is necessary to digest them into a single Tolurr'' 
TIONARY' became more than a mere word-l»o©k, occupying the and then, as they are Almost all words with which tho ordinary 
place of a fact-book as well. dictionary cannot dispense, it seem* the simplest piau to dispens. 

llegardud as a fact- book, its method of presenting facts is, how- with the technical dictionary altogether. and come at first where 
ever, altogether unlike tho plan pursued in an encyclopedia. It is you must come at last. i.r . — to the really first-rate dictionary, 
an invaluable companion ami complement to the 44 Encyclopaedia I With the sole exception of the great Oxford Dictionary, to he 
Brit Tunica," as a fact-book as well as a word-book. There is no ^ completed ten years hence, the epithet first-rato hardly applies t« 
rivalry between the two works, for each has its distinct field of 1 any similar undertaking except the CENTURY' DIC1IOXARV 

usef illness. I An illustrated. pamphlet of specimen pages, together with detailed 

The London Daily TrUgraph describes the CENTURY DIC- information as to the terms of s:de, may be had post free upod 
TIONARY' as 14 one of the most notable monuments of the application to the Manager of THE TIMES. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


. . THE . . 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BR1TANNICA 

NINTH EDITION. 


T HE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (Ninth Edition), 
published by Maaan, A. & C. Black, consists of twenty-five 
volumes, each about 11$ inches in height, 94 inches in depth, 
and 2£ inches in breadth. There arc 21,164 pages of text, contain- 
ing nearly 30,000.000 words. The 16,000 articles are illustrated 
by 343 full-page plates, some 670 maps and plans occupying less 
than a page each, and 7,456 engravings. Among the 1,100 contri- 
butors appear the names of the most distinguished men and 
women of our time. It has boon said of the vast library of the 
British Museum that the twenty thousand volumes kept in the 
reading-room for current refur- 


rhe Rt. Rev. Mandei, Creighton, P.v,., D.D., P.f '.L.. Litt.D., 
Bishop of London. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

E. Ray Lank ester, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Lin. Prof. Comp. Anat. 
•‘Cavendish." 

Sir Archibald Geikie, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Director-Gen. 

Geol. Survey of the United Kingdom. 

Sir Fkedk. Pollock, LL.D., Corpus Prof. Jurisprudence. Oxford. 
Sir Robert Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., Lowndeun Professor As- 
tronomy and Geometry, Cambridge. 

Lord Houghton. 


enoe contain all that is worth 
reading in the million and a 
half volumes in the galleries. 
And the ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNIC A may be re- 
garded as in some sort a second 
distillation of the whole, to 
which one turns instinctively 
when some urgent question 
is to be answered. But it 
is an error to think of ib only 
as a remedy in moments of 
emergency. The ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA BRITANNICA is 
not a lexicon, it is neither 
dull nor categorical ; its com- 
fortable pages, full of matured 
thought, are for all men's com- 
mon use. There is not a trace 
of pedantry in its tone : the 
great men of our cUy wrote 
it. and every one of them 


*‘A British Institution.” 

[FROM A REVIEW 
IN "THE TIMES.’*] 

“ The Encyclopaedia Britannica has 
“ become a British Institution — but for all 
| “ that the work is essentially cosmopolitan, 1 
“ the contributors, numbering over one thou- \ 
! “ sand, are drawn from all parts of the 
“ world, the editors honestly aiming at 
j “ Obtaining the services of the best men for ; 
| “ the subjects irrespective of nationality. It 
“ is an Encyclopedia in the true sense 
“ of the term." 


Sidney Colvin, Keeper of 
Prints and Drawings, 
British Museum. 

Sir Walter Besant, F.S.A. 

Sir J. Norman Loukyer, C.B., 
F.R.S. 

George Saintsbuhy, Professor 
Rhetoric and English 
Literature. Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. 

The Very Rev. George Gran- 
ville Bradley, D.D., 
LL.I)., Dean of Westmin- 
ster, Dean of the Older of 
the Bath. 

R. C. JUHB, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., M.P., Regius Pro- 
fessor Greek, Cambridge. 

Jambs Sully, LL.D., Grote 
Professor Philosophy of 
Mind and Logic. University 
College, London. 


w.os proud to do his best 


Edmund Gome. 


in such goodly company. More than 25,000 copies of the l 
ENC\CLOP^EDIA have been sold since March 23rd, 1898: 
and the fact that the volumes were printed in large quantities 
enabled the Publisher to effect a radical reduction in the cost of 
manufacture. 

The Names of a Few among the 1,100 Contributors to the : 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA will suffice to recall to the 
reader s mind the remarkable literary quality of the work 
The Rt. Hon. James Bryce, P.C., D.C.L., LL.D.. F.R.S . M.P. 

The Rt Hon. Friedrich Max Muller, P.C.. K.M., M.A., 
LL.D., D.C.L.. Corpus Prof. Comparative Philology. Oxford. 
Thu \ery Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury. 
Lord Kelvin, G.C.V.O., M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.. P.R.S.E.. 

D.L., Professor Natural Philosophy, Uuiverwity of Glasgow. 
Lord Rayleigh, D.C.L., LL.I)., F.R.S.. Hon. C.E., Sr.D., 
Profesnor Natural Philosophy. Royal Institution. 

I<onl Gkimtiiorpe, Q.C., LL.D. 

Adukrmrm Charles Swinburne. 

Sir Wu. Crookes, V.P. Royal Society. 

Rev. W. W. Tullocii, M.A.. B.D., D.D., Principal St. Andrews 
University and Dean of the Thistle. 

The Rt. Hon. J. MoRlf.y, P.C.. M.A., F.R.S.. LL.D . D.C.L., M.P. 
Professor Alexander Bain. LL.D. 


"Lieut. -General Sir R. StrACUEY, G.C.S.I., F.R.S., LL.D. 

George Romanes. 

Professor Huxley. 

Matthew Arnold. 

Grant Allen. 

Andrew LaNO, Hon. Fellow Merton College, Oxford. 
Henry Sipowick, LittD., Professor Moral Philosophy, Cam- 
bridge. 

The Rt. non. Leonard Courtney, P.C., M.A., M.P. 

Sir Rutherford Alcocr, K.C.B. 

W. E. Henley. 

The Rev. Edmond WarRE, D.D., Headmaster of Etou. 

Professor Edward Cairo, Master of Balliol. 

W. M. Rossetti. 

Mrs. Mili.icent Garrett FAwrurr. 

H. Austin Dobson. 

Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

Rev. Canon Gf.or<;e Rawi.iN!«on. 

GEO. W. Carlf.. 

Profesaor St. George Mi v art, M.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. 

John Addington Symondb. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 

E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., late Prof. Mod. Hist., Ox. 
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